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JIustralla's  new  fence : 


Rtiew  of  RtvUwi,  IJUItl 


THE  CYCLONE 

Spring  Coil  fence. 


Woven  in  our  factory  from 
the  very  best  possible  material, 
and  specially  adapted  to  Aus- 
tralia's needs.  Fewer  posts 
are  required,  and  no  wire 
holes  are  needed.  This  saves 
time,  money  and  material.     No 


S!U,-. 


"THE  CYCLONE  SPRING  COIL  FENCE  IS  A  GOOD  FENCE."  «*"'"'"«  ""^-^  ^'^^'t'"" 

HORIZONTAL    lines  are   crimped;  this   gives  elasticity. 
Cross   ties   are   one   foot   apart,   and   bind   the   fence  stoutly. 
Resisting    power  is  immense  ;    any   strain  is  distributed   over   the 

whole   fence. 
A   breach   does   not   affect    the   whole    fence,  and    can    be   quickly 

repaired. 
A   reliable   stock   holder  for   any   stock,   large   or   small. 
Easily  and    quickly   erected.     Sent   out   in   5-chain   rolls. 

tLLUSTRTtrnO     QTlTTiLOGUE     FRnn. 

^.^^^.-.^^...^.^^^ .^^  A  PERFECT  HOC-STOPPER. 

m  CYCLONE  WOVEN  WIRE  EENCE  &  GATE  CO., 

SWANSTON   STREET   (Corner  of  franklin  Street).   MELBOURNE.  VICTORIA. 


Reading  for  Winter  Evenings. 


TWELVE  NOVELS  for  1,4.    (1,5  In  Stamps.) 
TWELVE   POETS   for   1,4.     (1,5  io  Stamps.) 

Xothing  Belter  for  Famil\  Reading  can  be  found. 


I.  CHARLES  OMALLEV;  Charles  Levers  stirring  romance, 
telling  of  the  adventures  of  an  Irish  officer  in  the 
Napoleonic    Wars. 

1.  CONINGSBY;  one  of  the  most  famous  works  of  the 
statesman    novelist.    Lord    Beaconstield. 

3.  THE  SCOTTISH  CHIEFS:  A  stirring  tale  of  the  days  of 
Wallace,  by  Miss  Jane  Porter, 

«  THE  SCARLET  LETTER;  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  master- 
piece- Tells  of  the  stern,  early  Puritan  doings  in 
America. 

5.  ALDEESYDE;   a  charming  story  of  the  Scottish   border, 

written  moat  graphically  by  Annie  S.  Swan. 

6.  NEOMI:    THE    BRIGANDS    DAUGHTER;    the    title    ex- 

plains itself.     The   novel    is   one  of   the   most    popular 
of  that  popular  writer,  8.   Baring-Gould. 


An    epoch-making      book,    by 
A   tale  of  the  slave  days   in 


7    UNCLE    TOlfS    CABIN. 
Mrs.   H.   Beecher-Stowe. 
America. 

I.  THE  FIFTH  FORM  OF  ST.  D0MINIC8;  one  of  the  best 
stories  of  school  days  in  England.  Bright,  having 
plenty  of  incident.     By  T.  Barnes  Keed. 

%.  ROUND  THE  WORLD  IN  EIGHTY  DAYS:  by  Jules 
Verne.  This  is  one  of  the  few  storie*  which  give 
some  idea  of  the  world  as  a  whole. 

lO  THE  TRUE  HISTORY  OF  JOSHUA  DAVIDSON;  by 
Mrs.  E-  Lynn  Linton. 

U.  LAY  DOWN  YOUR  ARMS  A  thrilUng  tale  of  the  four 
great  European  Wars.  1870-1,   by   Baroness  Snttner. 

12  FRANKENSTEIN,  or  THE  MODERN  PROMETHEUS:  by 
Mrs.    Shelley. 

Send    only  Is.  4d.  (is.    sd.  If   stamps^  and    th«    twelve 
For  2s.   6d.   the  whole   library  of  twenty-four  volumes  will 


1.  THE  EARTHLY  PARADISE:  by  William  Morns.     Htone. 

from  this  great  masterpiece  of  one  of  the  greats*, 
of  present-day  poets,  told  in  prose,  wuh  copiou. 
extracts  in  verse,  by  special  permission  of  the  aathot 

2.  THE     POEMS     OP     WILLIAM     CULLEN     BR  IT  ANT.    tht 

Wordsworth  of  America.  This  edition  contains  sped 
mens  of  all  his  various  styles. 

3.  CHILDE   HAROLD'S   PILGRIMAGE.     The   book    containi 

the  second  portion  of  Lord  Byron's  greatest  master- 
piece. It  is  more  popular  than  the  tlrst,  as  it  deals 
with  the  poet's  wandering  in  better  known  lands. 

4.  POEMS  OF  LIBERTY,  PROGRESS  &  LABOUR,   by  Joho 

Greenleai-Whittier,  the  Quaker  Poet  of  America.  B« 
has  been  called  the  Poet   Laureate  of  the  Suflrage 

5.  WHITTIER'S     POEMS,     contains     his     aatobiographica) 

poems  and  selections  from  the  verses  he  wrote  against 
slavery. 

6.  COWPERS    POEMS,    including    a    collection    of    all    his 

poems  relating  to  animals. 

7.  LEGENDS    AND    BALLADS.      A    Selection   of    the    best 

known  legends  and  ballads  in  the  English  tongue. 
8    ST.    GEORGE    AND    THE    DRAGON.      That    portion    of 

Spencer's  Faerie  Queene  which  tells  of  the  adventures 

of  the  Red  Cross  Knight. 
9.  THE  CANTERBURY  TALES,  in   which   GeoBrey  Chaucer 

tells  of  a  pilgrimage  from  London  to  Canterbury  flvs 

centuriee   ago- 
10    THE     PLEASURES     OF     HOPE,    and    other     poems,    by 

Thomas  Campbell.     The  Scottish  poet  is  chiefly  known 

by  his  battle  poems.    The  Battle  of  the  Baltic,  Hohen- 

linden. 
U.  THE  POEMS  OF  JOHN  KEATS-     This  "Poet  of  Beaoty  " 

lived  but  25  years,  and  yet  he  was  one  of  the  greatest 

poets   of  the  19th  century.     All   his  best  masterpieces 

are   included    in    the    volume. 
12.   IRISH   MELODIES,  and  other  poems,  by  the  greatest  of 

Irish    poets,  Thomas   Moore. 

novels   or   the    twelve    poets    will  be  sent  you   by  return, 
be  sent,   post  free. 
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Minneapolit  Journal.2 

Uncle  Joe  at  Oyster  Bay. 

Speaker  Cannon  visits  President  Roosevelt   at   tlie  sea- 
shore  and    "sees   things." 


All  desn^r^^   copyri<?K^". 


^ 


^ 


g  h  51oektT:i4 


/ov  may  mavke  or  mar  a  "Room 
'by   the    rwriTEL  . 
To  see  iKe  HanTels  that  HAKE 
a  ]^on\  ,   visit"    iKe 

STOCKFELD    STUDIO 

Cifeens'  Chambers, r^;':^. 

285    Collins    51".  Helboorne.    Ie(322/ 

Original  ©  Exclusive    Designs 
submitted,  Tree   of  cost ,       for 

n;rr\itare,ritmer\l5,  Curfains© 


MA 

fonQiEST 
^M  PLAINTS 


AnO 


PleasdnhbhheTasfe. 


CHEMISTS 
■      L/ 


ARCE  BOT 


a/ 


^"  \M  ^^  ^»  ^^  ^^  Permanently  cured  at  pa- 
L  W  (  L  '^^  ^^  tient's  own  home  in  3  to  T 
I  ^k  I  f  ^\  ^\  weeks,  by  the  lerogniaed 
!i»#%^^^^^^^  TtTRVEY    TEE.iTMENT,     with- 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  out  inconvenience.  Resolt 
^*^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  assure  I.  .Success  testified 
liy  olficials  of  the  Church  of  England  Temperance  frociety 
Diocesan  Branches,  etc.  Eeport  of  I'uhlic  Test  sent  free. 
IIP,.  THijM.iS  HuLMEs.  the  famous  Church  of  Miigland 
Temperance  Society  Missionary,  says:  "  Iudi8pen.^:ible  in 
my  work.'  The  Chronicle  savs:  "A  remarkable  sm-ceaB." 
THE  ONLY  SY.STEII  UNDER  ENGLISH  MEDICAL  Dllt  l  TION. 
U'rite  in  confidence  'or  call  10  to  5)  Secretary  Turvey 
Treatment  Co.  Ltd.,  19  Amberley  House.  Norfolk  Street, 
>^trand.  London. 


RR A 


VARICOSE  VEINS 

BAILEY'S 

Elastic  Stockings, 


For  the  Colonies. 


SILK,  Post  Free 
COTTON      „ 


8t.  6«. 
6s. 


With  Free  "amphlet     Varice."    All  Kbout  EluM* 
Stockings;  How  to  Wear   Clean  t  Repair  Th««, 

DIRCCriOVS  FOR  IMEASIJREIVIENT.-Clrcunif«reic« 
at  A,  B,  CO,  E;  lenoth,  A  to  D. 

W.  H.  BAILEY  &SON, 

38  OXfORD  SfRfET,  lONOON  W. 
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HORNSBY 


SUCTION 

GAS 
PLANTS. 

Saving  of  so  to  80  per 
cent,  over  Steam  or 
Electricity. 


GAS 
ENGINES, 

^  -  11,000 

IN    DAILY   USE. 


OIL 
ENGINES 

Are   Still   Unequalled. 


\. 


655-667  Bourke-st..  Melbourne. 
Cor.  Hay  &  Sussex-sts.,  Sydney. 


To  Esperanto  Students. 

Esperanto  Manual,   Indispensable  to  Students,  as. 
Motteau's  Esperanto=English  Dictionary,  2s.  6d. 

(2s.  8d.  posted). 
O'Connor's    English=Esperanto    Dictionary,    2S. 

6d.  (2s.  8d.  posted). 
Dickens'  Christmas  Carol  in  Esperanto,    is.  4d, 

(IS.  6d.  posted). 
La  SercadoporlaOraSaflano  (TheGolden  Fleece), 

7d.  igd.  posted). 
Pocket  Vocabulary  (English=Esperanto),  3d. 
Dr.   Zamenhof's    Ekzercaro,    With   translation   by 

.Iose|di  Rhodes,  is. 
Lessons  in  Esperanto,  appearing  in  Cassell's  Popular 

Educator,  by  'i-  W.  Bullen,  -jA. 
Primer  of  Esperanto,  by  Dr.  O'Connor,  M.A.,  2d. 
First  Lessons  in  Esperanto,  by  Th.  Cart  and  Joseph 

Rhodes,  yd.  ' 

Komercaj  Leteroj,  by  Lambert.  6d. 
Eneido  de  Virgilio,  kanto  I.  and  II.,  translated  by 

D-ro  \alienne.  yd. 
Pagoj  el  la  Flandra  Literaturo,  translated  by  D-roj 

Seynaeve  and  Melekeliecke,  is.  6d. 
L'Avarulo,  of  Moliere,  translated  by  Sam.  Meyer,  pd. 

LIMITED  SUPPLY.     SEND  AT  ONCE. 


Learn  the  coming:  Universal  World  Lant.'uage,  used  at  the  recent 
Boulogne  Congress  by  people  of  22  nationalties. 


Send   to 


REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS," 
Equitable'Building,  Melbourne. 


Delightful.  Frajrant  Drink 


G 


At  Lunch  Time,  for  Break- 
fast, ready  at  a  moment's 
notice. 


Only    One    Quality— BEST. 


«< 


SWAN''  Fountain  Pens 


have   the  reputation  of  many  years   behind  them.       They  have   seen  service   on   the   battlefield,     on 
the   sea,    in   the   desert,  in  Antsu'ctic  regions,  and  have  proved  invaluable   to  all  users. 

NO    EVAPORATION    OF    INK— A    "Swan"   writes   every  drop   on   the   paper.       Sold   by  all 

Stationers,   Jewellers,    and   importers. 

MABIE.       TODD      &.     BARD         79  &  so  High   Holbom.  London.  E.C.      Sxdney 

WrIteforCatalogue. 
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Minneapolis   Journal.} 

His  Royal  Highness. 

The  reds  in  Russia  threaten  to  make  the  C'zarV  title  good. 


Householders  Never  Complaii 

Of  SMOKE  or  SMELL 

Provided  their  Grocer  supplies 

American 

"White   Rose" 
Kerosene. 


THE    BEST    OIL    FOR    USE 


Lamps,  Oil  Heaters  and  Cooking 
Stoves. 


HUDSON'S  "EUMENTHOL  JUJUBES" 

ARE    THE   GREAT    ANTISEPTIC    FOR 

Coughs,  Colds,  Bronchitis,  Sore  Throat,  Hoarseness,  and  all  Affections 

of  the  Throat  and  Lungs,  and  for  the  Prevention  of  Consumption. 


ASK   FOR 


HUDSON'S 


AND 


Avoid  IMITATIONS  that 
are  likely  to  PROVE 
HARMFUL. 


L'nlike  Cough  Medicines,  "  Eu- 
menthol  Jujubes  '  do  not  interfere 
with  the  Digestion  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  have  a  beneficial  effect, 
as  their  antiseptic  properties  prevent 
abnormal  fermentation  of  the  food. 

"  The  Practitioner  "  (London) : — 
"  Useful  in  Tonsilitis,  Pharyn- 
gitis, and  similar  ailments." 

"The  Lancet"  says: — "Proved 
to  be  as  efifective  bactericidally  as 
is  creosote. " 

The  "  Australian  Medical  Ga- 
zette":—  "Of  great  service  in 
affections  of  the  Throat  and  Voice.'" 


THEY  ARE  SOLD 
ONLY   IN    THE    TINS. 

PRICE,  Is.  6cl. 


A.    The    Larynx,    or  organ    o' 

Voice. 
I).     Ihe  Trachea,  or   Windpipe 
C     The     I  ronohi&l    Tubes  of  a 

Dissected  Lung. 
D     A  Lobe  of  one  o(  the  Lungra 


IT. 
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TOURISTS  AND  TRAVELLERS  IN  SYDNEY. 

Ton   should  shop  with   the  following   Firms.      Yon   can   depend  on  getting  the    Best  Goods  at 
the  Most  Reasonable  Prices.     Make  a  note  of  the  Firms  in  your  Pocket-Book:— 


WILLIAM  FARMER  &  C0.» 

Diamond  Merchants.    Goldsmiths,   SHversmiths, 

An  inaldBg  %  MagniBceot  Exhibit  of  Eeautiful  JEWELLERY  from 
EngUnd,  America,  and  Parit,  2t  their  Showrooms. 

30    HUNTER    ST..    SYDNEY, 

vfaich  U  veil  worthy  of  inspection.     Diamond  and  Jewelled  Orna- 
■•■li,  SilTer  and  Silver-plated  Ware   Gem  Rings.  Necklets,  Bangles, 

Maw    ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUE    POST    FREB. 


FURS    AND    CURIOS. 

Uost    dc    ^ohu, 
Taxidermists,  furriers,  Tanners  k  Curio  Dealers, 

6-10   A  12    MOORE    ST.   (noh   •.p.».).  SYDNEY. 

Largest  Collection  in  Australia.       Uuseam  and  Sh"wr«inM. 

In5re<-ti"n  Iivited-      ***"'*    "***<. 


"  MANHATTAN  " 

Tea    and    LuncKeon    Rooms, 

EfSITABLE  BUILDINGS,  GEORGE  ST.,  SYDNEY. 

lincket,  Afternoon  Tea.  lounge  and  Smoke  Room*. 

'Phone  3365.  Hours  from  10  a.m. 

Proprietress  :  MRS.  I.  L.  HARTE. 


DAVID  JONES  &  CO., 

Opposite   G.P.O.,   SYDNEY. 

DRAPERS,  CLOTHIERS,  FURNISHERS. 


CHi^RT^ES  GrIBB  &  Co., 


■peciauties  : 

sci«ntific  sight  testing, 
txpert  spkctacls  making. 


OpAthaimic    Opticians, 

6     HUNTER    STREET, 

SYDNEY. 


A.  A.  MARKS, 


TOBACCONIST, 
376  Qeorge  Street,  3»o  Qeorge  Street, 

j8  Hunter  Street,  177  Oxford  Street, 

And   Mark's   Corner- 
King  and  Pitt-sts., 


SYDNEY. 


INFORMATION    &    GENERAL   AGENCY  CO. 
OF  AUSTRALASIA. 

fieneral  Commission  and  Service  Agents  to  the  Public. 

InformAtion  Supplied  on  Any  Subject.     CorreBpondence  Invited. 

W.  S.   JACOB,   Manager,    Bull   Chambers, 
14  Moore  Street,  Sydney. 

«t>J«7.  1806. . 


T.  T.  JONES  &  SONS  Ltd., 

JEWELLERS, 
3J6    GEORGE     STREET,     SYDNEY. 
Telephone   939. 


2ifter  Travelling    mm. 

Did  you  ever  try  having  your  Clothes  CLEANED  or  DYEDT 
It  will  save  you  a  good  amount  of    cash   in   your    tailor'i  or 
dressmaker's  account 

ROGERS   BROS.,  steam  &  Trench  Cleanert  a*i  Pyeri, 

181  Oxford  St.  &  7  75  Gaorgc  St.  (opp.Chriit  Church). 
Kintr  tip  Telephone  19.54.  SVDNPV 


Under  Vice-Regal  ■^^g^     Patronage. 

MISS    VAN    BHAKKEL, 

Ladies'  Hairdresser  and  Dermatologist, 

Only  Address  :  20*  THB   STRAND.   SYDNEY. 
Tails.  Fringes,  Tranlformations.     NATURAL  HAIR  PADS  from  One 
f.uinea.     Hair  Dveiag  a  Specialitv      All  Tourists  Requisites  Stocked. 


"THE    SETTLER," 

The  Leading  Organ  of  the  Closer  Sottlemeit  Moveaoal. 

Brl£ht,  Descriptive,  Splendidly  Illustrated. 

The  JouroAl  for   the    'Man   who  Wants  Land,"     Th«  Man  ea  Ito 
Land."  and  "The  Man  who  tUnks  e(  £om^  on  tb*  Land/* 

Address— 4  Post  Office  Chamb«rs,  Pitt-st.,  Sydoty. 


HOLIDAY    MAKERS! 
READ     PAGE     viii. 


See   Announcement   on   Page   528. 
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A    STUDY    LN    BLACK    AJND    WHITE,  "  by  Madame  Kajih 


A    PORTFOLIO     or 

18  Beautiful  Pictures  for  Is.  6d., 


POST     FREE. 


All  by  NOTABLE  Artists. 


Landscape  and  Cattle 

Lost  Sheep  

Fen  Lode:  Driving  Home  the  Geese 
A  Study  in  Black  and  White  ... 

That's  My  Chair „ 

A  Happy  Family  ... 

Maternal  Anxiety  

The  Horse  Fair     ..         

The  Inside  of  a  Stable 

The  Twins  

Suspense    ...         

The  Sick  Monkey  

Shoeing      

Man  I'ropuses,  and  Ood  Disposes 

Study  of  a  Lion 

Gathering  Seaweed         

The  Frugal  Meal  

The  Bull 


T.  Sidney  Cooper,  E.A. 

H.  VV.  B.  Davis,  R.A. 

R.W.  Macbeth,  A.  R. A. 

Madame  Ronner,  R.I. 

Madame  Ronner,  R.I. 

Madame  Ronner,  R.I. 

Edward  Douglas. 

Kosa  Bonhenr. 

(reortje  Morland. 

I.aiiil.'^eer. 

Laiidseer. 

Land?eer. 

Landseer. 

Laiidseer. 

Landseer. 

!•■.  K.  Lee.  It.A. 

J.  X.  Herring. 

I'anl  I'otter. 


These  exquisite  Pictures  are  printed  on 
fine  art  paper,  and  are  beautifully-executed 
reproductions  of  the  celebrated  originals. 
There  is  a  delicate  softness  about  them 
and  a  perfection  of  detail  that  draw  from 
each  purchaser  the  warmest  expressions 
of  approval.  You  cannot  but  be  delighted. 
Framed  in  dark  wood,  you  will  think 
them  so  good  as  to  need  hanging  in  your 
best  room.  We  have  not  a  great  many  of 
them,  so  send  early.  Enclose  1/6  in 
postal  note  or  stamps  to 


(( 


The    Manager 

THE   REVIEW  OF   REVIEWS," 

Equitable  Building, 

MELBOURNE 
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TOIRISTS,  TRAVELLERS  AND  HOLIDAY  MAKERS 

IN     OR     PASSING    THROUGH     MELBOURNE. 

y»i  should  shop  with  the  following  Firms.     You  can  depend  on  getting  the  Best  Goods  at 

the  Most  Reasonable  Prices.    Make  a  note  of  the  Firms  in  your  Pocket-Book  :— 


FRANCIS   LONGMORE    &  CO., 

Melbourne's  Popular  CHEMISTS. 

Prescription  Drug  Stores. 

Beit  Stocked  Emporium  of  Kare  Medicines  in 

Australasia. 

185   &    187    BOURKE    STREET,    MELBOURNE. 


AMATEUR    PHOTOGRAPHERS 

Can  have  their  Pictures  Carefully  Developed  and  Printed, 
and  obtain  all  Photo.  Supplies  and  Accessories  from 

BAKER  &  ROUSE  Propty.  Ltd.. 

Sole  Australian  Agents  for  KODAK  Limited, 

"  The  Block,"  284  Collins  Street,   Melbourne. 


...ARTISTIC     PORTRAITURE... 

T«  BURLINGTON   studios. 

294  BOURKE  STREET,  MELBOURNE 

(OppoiiU  Oole'B  Book  Arcade). 
atf  Phone  3361.  Appointments  Booked.  Popular  Prices* 


VALAZE, 


the  Wonderful  Producer  and  Pre- 
server   of   Lovely  Complexions. 

Acts  quickly,  naturally  and  effectively. 
It  is  invaluable  to  all  who  suffer  from  wrinkles,  blackheads, 
tan,  and  freckles,  and  all  other  skin  blemishes.  It  will 
completely  remove  them,  leaving  the  skin  soft  and  trans- 
parent. 3S.  6d.  and  6s.  All  Chemists,  or  H.  RUBIN- 
STEIN &  CO.,  274  Collins  Street,  Melbourne. 


THE  TDJblAJ^ 

...TEA  and  LUNCHEON  ROOMS. 

BASEMENT. 

Corner  of  Boarke  and  Swanston  Sts.,  Melbonrne. 

N«xt  Baok  o(  Tiotorik. 

tucheoos  Mt  AfterMM  Tea.    Lauige  iid  Smol(e  Ro«a$. 

J.  BOKEB,  Propriety. 


HOLIDAY    MAKERS. 

Look  at  Page  v. 
of  this  issue. 
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The  Review  of  Reviews  for  Australasia 

!■  far  and  a'v^ay  the  beat  Moutbly  Paper  published  in  AuBtralaaia.  It  is 
not  only  the  busy  man's  and  -woman's  paper,  but  the  best  paper 
that  the  man  or  w^onaan  of  leisure  can  buy.  As  no  other  paper  does. 
It  grives,  month  by  month,  a  resume  of  the  -world's  doingrs,  and  the 
best   thoughts   of    it6   best   writers. 


w7«  M*  Sfianager. 

\jhe   Slevieu)   ef  Sievieio*   for  jlnttralaiia. 

Squilable   Zuilding,   SKelbourn*. 

S'leate   tend  me   the   Stevieio  of  Sieottio*  for   3tuttrata»la    for    twelve    monllit, 
ktgliinlag for  lofiiefi  S  enelote  6j  6 


(iJfr.    ) 

Dlame  \  SKrt.  \   - 
(  5fii„  I 


JtJdret* 


3>att 
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Norember  1,  1906. 


The    Review    of    Reviews. 


Minneapolis   Journal.'}- 

The  King  has  in  Interview  with  Mr.  Bryan. 
"  God  Save  the  King." 


GOOD     HAIR     FOR     ALL. 


Iholland's 

MARVELLOUS 

HAIR   RESTORER 

Has  gaiiietl  a  world-witle  reputatioii  tV>v  arrestin^i"  the  prema- 
ture ileeay,  promoting- the  griiwtli.  ami  g-ivins'  histre  to  the 
liair.     If  your  hair  is  falling  off.  try  it.      If  it  is  thin,  try  it. 
Price  3s  ,  4s.,   5s.      Postage  pd.  extra. 

HOLLAND'S     PARASENE, 

For  Eczema.  Ringworm,  and  all  Parasitical  Diseases  of  the 

Head,  and  for  making  Hair  grow  on  Bald  Patches. 

Price    5s.     Postage    pd.    extra. 

HOLLAND'S    NATURALINE,     for     restoring     Grey 

Hair  to    its  original   colour. 

Acts   quickly,    naturally,    and   effectively.        Price  Ss.  6d. 

Postage  '.*d.  extra. 

Consult  E.  Holland  for  all  Diseases  of  the  Hair. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  by  Washington  Sonl  A;  Co..  Pitt-st.. 
Sydney 

C.  HOLLAND,  Hair  Specialist,  '^^mSInI.'- 


FREE 


Make  Big  Money 

We  KiTP  »w»3r  Talking  Machines, 
«old  Watches,  Jewellery.  Ac, 
to  those  who  help  us  introduce  oirr  remedies.  This  Talking  Machine 
reproduces  Sonss,  Speeches,  Band  Music,  &c.,  and  can  be  used  at  all 
entertainments,  in  any  size  hall  or  room.  It  has  a  14-iuch  Metai 
Amplifying  Horn,  with  Concert  Pnse  Many  of  our  agem  9  are  making 
hig  money  by  giving  concerts  with  this  machine,  which  we  give  away 
Free.  Send  us  your  name  and  address,  and  we  will  send  you  8  boxes 
of  our  New  Life  Vegetable  Pills  ^Formulae  printed  on  eachboxl.  Sell 
them  at  1/-  a  box,  then  remit  us  the  S/-  received  and  we  will  promptly 
forward  you,  without  extra  expense  or  work,  the  valuable  premiums  as 
listed.  This  is  the  biggest  offer  ever  made,  and  you  will  be  delighted. 
We  are  an  old,  reliable  firm,  and  will  present  £10  in  cash  to  anyone 
who  can  prove  we  do  not  do  as  we  say.  Our  Pills  are  good  sellers,  and 
we  are  anxioas  to  introduce  them  no  matter  what  it  coats  us.  Send 
at  once.  Don't  delay,  it  costs  you  nothing  to  try.  We  take  all  risk. 
ELECTINB  MEDICINE  CO  ,     21  Ash  Street,  Sydney 


Given 


^^  =      XQTCCV^J**    "'"" 


The  OneMinute  CurE 


4iiaranteed  to 

CIRC  TOOTHACHE 

INSTANTLY. 
1/3  and  1/9, 

Post  Free. 


Alex.  TROUP, 

Sole  Agent. 

46  ROYAL  ARCADE,  MElBODRNf, 


Still  another  honour  has  been  granted  to  the 
manufaetiu'ers  of  C'erebos  Salt,  H.M.  King  Alphonso, 
of  Spain,  has  given  them  his  Koyal  Warrant  of 
Appointment.  They  are  now  purveyors  of  Cerebos 
Salt  to  H.M.  King  Edward  VII.,  H.M.  The  King  of 
Spain,  H.M.  The  King  of  Porttigal,  and  H.K.H.  the 
Prince  of  Wales. 


The    Review    of    Reviews.  xovemorr  i.  ims. 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  BAIRNS. 


NOVELS. 


All  Strongly  Bound  In  Cloth. 
MOST     SUITABLE     FOR     USE     IN     SCHOOLS. 


BOOKS    FOR  THE    BAIRNS. 

Kwnmrj    KhrmM,    uid   Norsery   Tales    4d  The    Chriertmas    Stocking,    and    Eaua    Aadersen'a    Fairy 

Tki  Ugly  Duckling,  and  Eye*  and  No  Eyes  4d.  Stories M. 

|ka  AdTentoTM  of  Beynard  th«  Fox,  and  the  Adreutares  Oalliver's     Travela— 1     Among      the      Little      People      of 

of   Old  Brer   Eabbit   4d.  LlUipnt      2    Among    the   Giants    4d 

Otadarella,  and  Other  Fairy  Tales,   and   Qrinun's  Fairy  „            ,,        ,                      j    „-    ,     .     ,       „ 

Tales  4d.        Baron   Mnnchaasen.  and  Sinbad   the  Sailor   4d. 

Tke   Btory  of  th«  Boblne,   and    the  Story   of  a  Donkey    4d.        iBsops    Fables    «.    .„   .„   «,.«««.  M 

NOVELS,  4d.   Each. 

Charles   OMalley,   and  Ooningsby.  Round  the  World  In  Kghty  Days,  and  The  Troe  History  <rf 

■■■  Hnr.   and  The  Scarlet    letter.  Joshua  Davidson. 

Aldarsyde,  and  Noemi  the  Brigand's  Daaght«r.  ^"^^   Fawkes.  and  The  Tower  of   London 

Vnole  Tom'B  Cabin,  and  The  Fifth  Form  at  St.  Dominio's.  I^y  Down  Your  Arms,  and  Five  Weeks  in  a  Balloon 

Krankenstein,  and  Stories  of  Sevastopol.  The  Conscript,  and  Tartarin  of  Tarascon. 


POETS,  4d.   EACH. 

St.  George  an 

The  Plea«nro«  of  Hope,  and  The  Poems  of  John  EeaU 


the  Earthly  Paradise,  and  The  Poenu  of  W.  Ctillen  Bryant        St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  and  The  Canterbnry  Talee. 

Okllde   Harold's   Pilgrimage  (Pt.   II.),   and   Walt   Whitman. 

Wklttler'i    Po«mj    of    Liberty,    Progress    and    Labonr,    and 

Whittter'i  Poems.  Irish  Melodies,  and  Paradise  Lost  (Pt.  II,). 

Cowper  s  Poems  ani  DryJen's  Poems.  Bobert   Browning. 


ADD    ONE    SHILLING    PER    DOZEN    FOR    POSTAQE. 


Send  to  the  MANAGER 

"The  Review  of  Reviews,'*  Equitable  Building,  Melbourne, 


yoveinber  1,  lOO'J. 


fhe    Review    of   Reviews, 


Minneapolis    JouriiaWi 

Rockefeller  Home  Again. 

The  STEWABD:  "Hope  you'll  And  yonr  conntry  all 
Tigbt,  Mr.  John  D.  I  took  the  begt  care  of  it  I  oonld 
■while   you    were   a-way." 


«< 


BRUSH 


»9 


Electrical    Installations. 


ELECTRICAL    SIPPLIES    OE    ALL    KINiS. 


Poijvrer    Plants — 

STEAM.   OIL.    PETROL.   CAS. 


The   "Watt"    GAS   PRODICERS. 

GWYNNE'S  Pumping  Plants. 

AVERY'S  Weighbridges  and  Weighing 
Machines. 


WM.  CHAS.  ROWE. 

32  MARKET  ST.,  MELBOURNE. 


THE  NORMYL 

DRINK  &  DRUG  CURE 

The  Normyl  Treatment  Absolutely 
Cures. 


Write  to  or  Consult  FREE— 
A.  R.  SIMS,  Manager, 

NORIVIYL    TREATMENT 
ASSOCIATION. 

Head  OffIc»— 63  Pitt  Street,  Sydney. 


Renewed 
Happiness,  or 
Continued 
Misery — 
WHICH? 

THE  WORST 
CASE  NEED 
NOT  NOW 
DESPAIR. 


THE    EN  GUSH    MANAGEMENT 

COMMITTEE  conslit,  amongst 

others,  of  th«  following  : — 

Archbishop  of  Armagh,  Arch- 
bishop of  Wastminster,  Bishop 
of  Southwark,  Bishop  of  Chiches- 
ter. Rev.  Canon  Scott  Holland. 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Armstrong, 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Harnisworth, 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Allan  Watson, 
K.C.I. E.,  Major  Knoz  (Governor 
of  Wandsworth  Prison),  and 
many  others. 

LONDON   SECRETARY; 

Rev.  Huoh  B.  Cuxphan, 

Vicar  of  St.  Lukc'i,  Cambcrweil . 


By  Appointment  to 


H.M.  The  King 
and 


H.R.H.The 
Prince  of  Wales 


**  SALT  * 


The   INSTITUTE   OF    HYGIENE, 

London,  report  as  follows  : — 

"Cerebos  Salt  is  composed  of  refined 
"table  salt  combined  with  phosphates 
"which  exist  in  most  food  products 
"in  the  natural  condition.  Thephos- 
"  phates  in  wheat  are  much  diminished 
"  in  the  preparation  of  flour.  Phos- 
"  phates  in  meat  and  vegetables  are 
"to  a  large  extent  lost  in  cooking. 
"  The  use  of  Cerebos  Salt  in  place  of 
"ordinary  salt  RESTORES  THESE 
"NATURAL  and  VALUABLE 
"PRODUCTS  in  the  daily  FOOD." 

Agents— Mess?-^.  Fetcrson  «5^  Ci>.,  Mclhourttr. 


Jfor  mutual  advantace,  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser,  please  mention  the  Review  of  Keviewi. 


The    Revieiv    of    Reviews. 


Xoiember  1,  190$ 


HEARNE'S  BRONCHITIS  CURE 


THK  famous  remedy  For 


Has  the  Largest  Sale  of  any  Chest  Medicine  in  Australia 


m'  BEWARE  OF  COUGHS! 

HSTHMa. 


COUGHS,    BRONCHITIS,    ASTHMA   AND   CONSUMPTION. 

Those  who  have  t.Tken  this  medicine  are  amazed  at  its  wonderful  influcn^-e.  Sufierers  from  any  form  of  Bronchitis,  C  ugh,  Difficulty  of 
Breathing.  Hoarseness,  Pain  ^r  Soreness  in  the  Chest,  experience  delightful  and  immediate  relief  :  and  to  those  who  are  subject  to  Colds  on  the 
Chest  it  is  invaluable,  as  it  effects  a  Complete  Cure  It  is  most  comforting  in  allaying  irritation  in  the  throat  and  giving  strength  to  the  voic«, 
■nd  it  neither  allows  a  Cough  or  Asthma  to  become  Chronic,  nor  Consumption  to  develop.  Consumption  has  never  been  known  to  exist  whert 
"Coughs"  have  leen  properly  treated  with  this  medicine.  No  house  should  be  without  it,  as,  taktn  at  the  beginning,  a  dow  it  generally 
■ufihcient,  and  a  Complete  Cure  is  certain. 

Remember  that  every  disease  hai  Its  commencement,  and  CoBSumpti«a 
it  no  exception  to  thii  rule. 

HHV    HSTHAla. 

A  SEVERE    ATTACK    EELrE\'ED   IX    TEN    MINUTES   BY 
HEABNES   BRONCHITIS  CURE. 
THE  EFFECT   WAS   WONDERFUL. 
Mr.   W.  G.  Hearne.    Dear  Sir,— About  three  weeks  ago 
while  in  the  vicinity  of  mnaty  chaff,  I  gradually  felt  k 
ditacultiy  to  breathe.    My  nose  began  to   run,  and  to  all 
appearances   I   was  developing   a   severe   attack  of  Bron- 
chitis   or    Asthma.     At   last      could   stand    it   no    longer. 
I   then    tried    your    Bronchitis    Cure,    and    its    effect   wa« 
wonderful.      In    less    than    ten    minutes   I    was    all    right 
again.    Such  a  result,  and  so  quick,  astounded  me.    'Ala 
is  no  exaggeration.   I  am  pleas«d  to  say.— Tours  truly, 

S.  H.   MAYO. 
Meredith,    Victoria. 


A  FIVE  YEARS'   CASE. 

AT   TIMES    VERY    BAD   INDEED. 

QUICKLY    AND    COMPLETELY    CURED    BY    HEARNES 
BRONCHITIS  AND  ASTHMA  CUKE. 

Mr  Hearne.  Dear  Sir, — For  five  or  six  years  I  was 
troubled  with  asthma,  at  times  very  bad  indeed.  I  was 
very  ill  just  after  Christmas,  so  sent  to  the  local 
ohemist  for  a  bottle  of  your  Bronchitis  and  Asthma 
Oure.  I  took  the  first  dose  on  going  to  bed,  and  was  not 
troubled  that  night.  I  finished  the  medicine,  and  have 
not  had  a  touch  of  the  asthma  since.  I  tell  everyone 
about  it.  M.  MURRAY. 

Postmistress,  Pampoolah,  Manning  River,  N.S.W. 


BRONCHITIS    HN'O    HSTHMH. 

A    8YDNT;Y    RESIDENT    SUFFERED    FOE    OVER    SIXTY 

SO    BAD    HE    DARED    NOT    STIR. 
YEARS. 


RELIEVED   IN   A    FEW    MINUTES    BY    HEARNES 
BRONCHITIS  CURE. 

WOULD  GIVE   £50  FOE  THE  SAME   BENEFIT   BATHER 
THAN   SUFFER. 

Mr.    W.    6.   Hearne. 

Dear  Friend, — Chronic  Bronchitis  I  had  from  birth, 
and  I  am  now  66  years  old.  Some  time  back  I  con- 
tracted Aflthma,  and  for  months  I  was  so  bad  that  any 
remedy  that  had  previously  relieved  smothering  was  of 
no  use  to  me.  I  was  ao  bad  that  I  dared  not  stir,  and 
spent  the  worst  night  I  ever  had.  When  in  a  conver- 
sation. Mr,  March,  J. P.,  of  Balmain,  Sydney,  kindly  told 
me  that  a  friend  of  his  was  using  your  Bronchitis  Cure, 
and  that  it  was  good.  So  my  sister  bought  me  a  bottle 
of  it.  and  in  a  few  minutes  after  taking  the  first  dose 
I  oonld  breathe  a  little.  The  next  day  I  was  better,  and 
kept  getting  better  every  day.  To-day  I  am  better 
than  I  have  been  for  the  last  seven  years.  I  took  the 
medicine  as  directed,  si-x  bottles,  and  it  cost  me  less 
than  £1.  I  would  give  £50  for  the  same  benefit  rather 
than  suffer  as  I  did.  Please  make  what  use  of  this 
letter  you  think  fit.  if  by  so  doing  it  would  onl.y 
cause  one  to  get  rid  of  this  fearful  complaint,— Tours 
faithfully. 

WILLIAM  CANHAM. 
108  Curtis   Road,   Balmain.   Sydney, 


Mr,   Hearne.    Chemist. 

Sir,— I  am  thankful  to  say  that  the  medicine  you  sent 
for  Asthma  has  had  a  wonderful  effect,  I  have  not 
taken  all  the  Bronchitis  Cure,  as  I  did  not  need  it; 
therefore  I  send  yon  my  hearty  good  wishes  for  your 
future  success,  I  myself  will,  for  the  benefit  of  others, 
make  it  known  to  all  I  know,  I  am  73  years  of  age,— 
Yours  truly.  JOHN  BRAT. 

Alliance-street.    Clunes.    Victoria 


"  I  was   a   bronchial   subject  for   nearly  AO  year*,  bnt 
have  found  Hearne's  Bronchitis  Cure  a  iierfect  remadr  " 
E,    EDHOUSE.    J. P., 

Stawell  Brewery. 

Stawell.  Vlctorla- 
"  Tour    Bronchitis    Cnre    is    a    splendid    medicine.      It 
ia  the  best  medicine  I  have  ever  used  for  Cougha,  Coldi 
on  the  Chest,  and   Sore  Throat." 

(Mrs.)   JOHN   McKENZEB, 

Werona,  Victoria. 

"  I  suffered  very  much  from  Asthma  for  four  yean, 
and  tried  lots  of  so-called  cures,  without  deriving  any 
benefit.  I  got  a  bottle  of  your  Bronchitis  Cure,  No.  la. 
last  Friday,  and  a  bottle  of  your  No.  2  Medicine,  for 
obstinate  Asthma,  on  Saturday.  Since  the  Erst  dose  of 
your  No.  2  Medicine.  I  have  not  had  the  wheezing  at 
all." 

V.  CAMERON. 
"  Leongatha,"   Eiversdale   Road. 

Hawthorn.  Melbourne. 

"  Your  Bronchitis  Cure   really  acts  like  magic." 
(Mrs.l  E.   L.    SYMES, 
Narracoorte  Hotel.   Narracoorte, 

South    Australia. 

"  .\s  my  purchases  show,  your  remedies  are  Increasing 
in  sale.  From  time  to  time  I  hear  people  speaking 
about  the  good  results  obtained  from  them.  Wishing 
you  a  very  much  enlarged  sale  and  ereat   prosperity." 

JOHN   KING. 

Chemist,    Ballarat. 

"  I  have  purchased  a  small  bottle  of  your  Bronchitis 
Oure.  and  have  only  taken  four  doses,  and  am  glad  to 
tell   Tou   that    I    am   cured." 

J.    WEIGHT. 

c/o  Mr.   D.   McLean, 

Camperdown,  Victoria. 

"I  was  laid  up  for  twelve  months  with  Bronchitis, 
during  which  I  tried  many  remedies,  without  succesi. 
I  used  two  bottles  of  your  Bronchitis  Cure,  and  am  now 

eorapletelv   cured."  

JAMES  WILLIAMS. 
Huntly  Street.  Elsternwick,   Melbourne. 


HEARNE'S     BRONCHITIS    CURE-SMALL    SIZE,    2/6;    LARGE    SIZE.    4^. 

Sold  bv  Chemists  and  Medicine  Vendors,  and  by  the  Proprietor, 

W.   G.   HEARNE,    CHEMIST,    GEELONG,    VICTORIA 

Forwarded  by  Post  to  any  Address  when  not  obtainable  locally. 


Norember  J,  1906. 
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JftnTieapoZu   Journal.J  . 

It  Will  Take  More  Than   B;e  Stings  to  Stop 
Him  Now. 

HaTing  tasted  the  political  liberty  honey,  the  EasBian 
Bear  will  never  give  it  up. 


"THE  KAUZOIC," 

THE  LEADING  HOUSE 


HOUSE     FURNISHINGS- 
CARPETS, 

LINOLEUMS, 
CURTAINS, 
BEDSTEADS, 
and    BEDDING 

. .  FURNITURE  . . 

Of  every  Description. 

Newest  and  most  Upto-Date  Designs  are  now 
arrivinj:  by  Mail  Steamers.  Inspection  of  Our 
Showrooms    Invited. 

CHURCH  BROS.  PROPY.  LTD., 


•  43^'45  Elizabeth=st.,  Melbourne. 

Warehouse  and  Factory — Fleming  Place,  City. 


OOEMSUEVIPTION  CAN  BE  OUK^D. 

At  last  a  Remedy  bas  been  found  that  Cures  Consumption. 

Marvellous  as  it  may  seem  after  centuries  of  failure,  a  remedy  has  been  discovered 
■hat  iiaa  cured  the  Deadly  Consumption,  even  in  the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease. 
\o  one  will  longer  doubt  that  consumption  can  be  cured  after  reading'  the  proof  ot 
hundreds  of  cases  ctired  by  this  wonderful  discoverj- — some  alter  change  of  climate  and 
all  other  remedies  tncii,  had  failed,  and  the  cases  had  been  pronounced  hopeless  of 
cure.  This  new  remedy  has  also  proved  itself  effective  and  speedy  in  curing  Catarrh, 
Bronchitis,  Asthma,  and  many  serious  throat  and  lung  troubles. 

In  order  that  all  in  need  of  this  wonderful  product  of  science  may  test  its  efficacy 

for    themselves,   a  company    has    been    formed    to    give    it   to    the    world    and   a    Free 

Trial    Treatment    can    be    obtained    by    writing    the    Derk    P.    Yonkerman    Co.    Ltd., 

o-j    Dixson  Buildings,  Sydnev.     Send  no  money.     Simply  mention  this  paper  and  ask 

for  the  Free  Trial  Treatment,     ft  will  be  sent  you  by  return  of  post,  carriage  paid, 

ABSOLUTELY  FREE. 

Don't  wait  if  you  have  any  of  the  symptoms  of  consumption,  if  you  have  chronic 
catarrh,  bronchitis,  asthma,  pains  in  your  chest,  a  cold  on  your  lungs,  or  any  throat  or 
lung  trouble,  write  to-day  for  the  free  trial  treatment  and  book  of  instructions,  and 
cure  yourself  before  it  is  too  late. 


Dr.  Dcrk  P.  Yonkerman, 
Discoverer  of  the  New 
Core  for  Consumption- 


Fop    infants, 
INVALIDS,    and 
THE    AGED. 

BENGER'5    FOOD  is  mixed  with  fresh 
^^  new    m  Ik     when     used,     is     dainty    and 
^^^^.    delic  ous,       highly        nutritive       and 
^^^l^^^ost  easily  digested.     Infants  thrive 
^^^^^^^S.        on  it,  and  delicate  or  aged 
^F^^^^^^B^k        persons  enjoy  it. 

^^V  JV^^I^k ''"^  BRITISH  MEDICAL  JOURNAL 
'^^^^^^^ ^^J^Hj^    says:  "Benger's  Food  has 
^^SK^^  ^^H^*^    by  its  excellence  established 
^^^^^H^^         3  reputation  of  its  own." 

^W^                 BENGER'S  FOOD  is  sold  in  Tina 
by  Chemists,  »c.,  everywhere. 

The    Review    of    Reviews. 
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EVERY  HOUSEHOLD  AND  TRAVELIING  TRINK  OUGHT  TO  CONTAIN  A  BOTTLE  OE 

ENO*S  'FRUIT  SALT* 


A  SIMPLE  REMEDY  FOR  PREVENTING  AND  CURING 
BY  NATURAL  MEANS 

AM    Functional    Derangements    of   the    Liver.  Temporary  Con- 
gestion arising  from  Alcoholic  Beverages.  Errors  in  Diet. 
Biliousness,    Sick    Headache.   Giddiness,  Vomiting.    Heartburn, 

Sourness  of  the  Stomach,  Constipation.  Thirst, 

Skin    Eruptions,  Boils.   Feverish    Cold  with    High    Temperature 

and  Quick   Pulse.  Influenza.  Throat  Affections  and 

Fevers  of  all   kinds. 


INDIGESTION,  BILIOUSNESS.  SICKNESS,  &.c.— "I  hive  often  thought  of  writins  to  teU  you 
what  'FRUIT  SALT"  has  done  for  me.  I  used  to  be  a  perfect  niartvr  to  Indi(.'estion  and  Biliousness.  About  six  or  seven 
years  back  my  husband  suagested  I  should  try  'FRUIT  SALT.'  I  did' so,  and  the  result  has  been  marvellous.  I  never 
have  the  terrible  pains  and  sickness  I  used  to  have  ;  I  can  eat  almost  anything  now.  I  alwa.\s  keep  il  in  the  house  and 
recommend  it  to  mv  friends,  as  it  ia  such  an  invaluable  pick-me-up  if  you  have  a  head.iche,  or  don't  feel  just  right 

Yours  truly (August  8,  1900)." 

The  effect  of  END'S  'FRUIT  SALT'   on    a   Disoi-dereH    Sleopless   and    Feverish    Condition    is   simply  marvellous. 
It  is,  in  fact,  Nature's  Own   Remedy,  and  an   Unsurpassed  One. 


CAUTION  —See  Capsule  marked  Eno's  *  Fruit  Salt.'     Without  it  \oa  have  a  Worteilkss  Imihtiok. 
Prepared  only  by  J.  C.  ENO,  Ltd.,  at  the    FRUIT  SALT'  WORKS,  LONDON,  by  J.  C.  ENOS  Patent. 
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LION  BRAND"  CONFECTIONERY. 


JAMES  STEDMAN  Ltd.,  Sydney. 

Confectioners  anrf  Coimtrv  Storekeepers,  write  us  for  our  NEW  i  Wholesale)  CATALOOl'K.     We  can  fill 
all  your  recjuiremeiita     Fresh  Stocks  of  GONTIN'ENTAL  and  AMERICAN*  NOVELTIES  by  e*er.v  mail. 


Us  s 

a  ea 


.a 


Fo4  autual  advantage,  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser,  please  meniiou  the''Review  ofRevieu's. 


November  1,  imi. 


The    Review    of    Reviews 


MinntapolU   Journal,'] 

The  K'ng  und  der  Kaiser. 

Bmperok  WILLIAM:    "I'm  glad  they're  enjoying  it." 
Kmo  EDWABD:    "Because  if  they  are  not  nobody  is." 


^/>:#. 
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BRE/\KFA5T     LUNCii 
U^  <S  SUPPER   is 


?1  Cocoa  you  can  enjoy.  ^ 


The    Review    of   Reviews. 


Xocemher   1,   1906. 


A.   PEARSON, 

Secretary  for  Mining  Companies. 

Flotarion  of  Approved  Properties  Undertaken. 


34    QUEEN-ST..     MELBOURNF. 


^"eB^FEcV^    LIVER  PILLS. 


The  Most  ValMbk  and  Eff  ectiti  Remedy  for  Liver  Troobles  Oldditif  $s,  Wrt 
In  the  Stomach,  aid  all  Disorders  arlsino  from  •oo-asslmllatlon  of  food. 

Belne  mad  to  their  iCtioll.  thty  majr  be  taken  at  any  time  wilhouj  dlscomfoit.  aW 

Mthey  ate  prepared  ft^m   weU-known  and   tned   ingredients,   may   be   lakea 

with  safety  by  both  seies.       Price,  ll.  Bottle  :  Including  pOfta(».  U.  14. 

JOHN     CHAMPION.     PHARMACIST. 

100     BRIDGE    ROAD,    RICHMOND. 


Uhompson    T^oore  <£  Sons, 


EQUITABLE     BUILDING. 

MELBOURNE. 


D.   J.   LUXTON, 

STOCK  AND  SHARE  BROKER, 

Member  of  Stock  Exchange,  Melboarne. 

969  COLLINS  STREET.  OLD  EXCHANGE. 

First  Floor.  Telephone  2627. 


E.  D.   CRELLIN, 

ILicrnsfti  auditor, 

31     QUEEN     STREET, 

MELBOURNE. 


A.    J.    DAVIS, 

3  Post  Office  Chambers,  Pitt  Street,  Sydney. 

SECRETARY  OP  "MINING  COMPANIES. 


Flotation  of  Approved  Properties  in  New  South 
V.'ales  Undertaken.         Tel.  21.57. 


A      N^W     PICTUR 

i 


'A  TENDER   HEART/ 

By  GEORGE   E.  H1CK5,   R  .A. 

CALL   AND    SEE    IT   at 

THE  ART  FRAMING  DEPOT,  "Z,::^^ 


J.    EARLE    HERMANN, 

Secretary  for  Mining  Companies. 

Flotation  of  Approved  Properties  Undertaken  eitbar  !■ 
Commonwealth  or  London. 

Yicliery's  Chambers,  84b   Pitt  Street,  Sydiey 

C«bl««-'*  Earlaman." 


PROSPECTING,  ASSAYING 

GOLD,   SILVER,    COAL    MINING. 


Instructor  :  Member  Inst.  Mining  Engrs 
EngUnd.        Write  for  Free  Prospectus. 


AMERICAN 


SCHOOL  o  CORRESPONDENCE 

'O     PRINCES  ST..    AUCKLAND     N.z 


REGAL  OIL  ENGINES. 

SIMPLE    AND    RELIABLE. 

An  Up-to-Date  American  4-Oycle,  Jump  Spark  Engine  at  about  ball 

the  price   usually    quoted.       Marine    Engines    in   one,   two.   or    four 

cylinders.     Sistionarj'  for  Irrigation  Work,  &c..  2J  and  5  h.p. 

CHA5.   nOSlAAN,  Sole  A^ent, 

REGAL  OIL  E.\(ilNE  CO.,  Mosman's  Bay,  SYDNEY. 


You  Have  a    Bad  Gou^h 

and  a  Good  ShiWn£ 

"HONEY    BALSAM 

Will   Relieve  you    of    both.     Posted  to  any  part  of  i.'i 
Commonwealth,  is.  5d.    GRAY,  CbemUt,  Bondi,S;dieT 


CLEMENT    H.   DAVIS. 

Incorporated  Accountant. 

Licensed  Auditor. 

Sworn   Valuator 

ROYAL    BANK    CHAIVIBERS,    MELBOURNE. 


Granular    Lids. 


Ectropian. 


CURED     WITHOUT     OPERATION. 

TD      DDnrTl?D       OCULIST 
.   ri.  rnUUl£(ii,   OPTICIAN, 

476  Albert  Street,  MELBOURNE. 

A    SPECIALIST    IN    ALL    EYE    COMPLAINTS 

T.  R.  PROCTER  would  remind  his  Patients 
throughout  Australia  that,  ha\-ing  once  measured 
their  eyes,  he  can  calculate  with  exactitude  the 
alteration  produced  by  increasing  age,  and  adjust 
spectacles  required  during  life  without  further 
measurement. 

PROCTER'S  UNIVERSAL  EYE  OINTMENT  as  a  family  Salve  has  no  <;quai;  cures  Bligrht.  soce  and  inflamed  Srea. 
Granular  Eyelids.  LUceration  i>i  the  Kyeball.  and  restores  Eyelashes-  ?  6,  post  free  to  any  part  of  the  States.  No  careful 
housewife  should  be  without  PROCTE  R'S  EYE  LOTION,  more  esi.<cially  in  the  country  places. as  InHantination  is  gene- 
rally  the  foreruoner  of  all  diseases  of  the  Eye.  .-in  early  application  would  cure  and  orevent  any  further  trouble  with  the  Eye*. 
Bmttlmm.  9,'-  and  3i6t  p06t  fr«e  toanjpart  of  the  ooloaiet.  £vm  Batht,   6d,        Interstate  Stamps  add   10  percent. 


November  1,   lanii. 
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MinneapolU   Journal,} 

A  Portrait  in  Oils  by  an  Old  Master. 
A  grand  jury  report  from  Chicago  saya  that  John  D. 
Bockefeller  haa  done  Uncle  Sam  in  oils. 
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Your  Infant  Will    ■ 
Thrive  on  ^ 

Heaves 
Foodri 


"AN  EXCELLENT  FOOD, 
admirably  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  Infants." — 

Sir  CHARLES  A.  CAMEROM.  C.B.,M.D.. 

Professor  of  Chemistry.  R.S.C.I. 
Medical    fficer  of  Health  for  Dublin. 
City  and  County  Analyst. 

Purveyors  by  Special  Appointment  to 

HIM.  THE  
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EMPRESS  OF  RUSSIA 
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A    NEW    DEPARTURE. 


ENTERPRISE 

Tlie  Home  Industries  Newspaper,  with  which 

are    incorporated  "The    Home    Journal"  and 

"  Home   and    Bairns." 


.  .  READ  THE  OCTOBER  NUMBER  .  . 

Containing 
Our  Marble  Deposits  -An  o]ieninij  for  enterprise. 
A    New  System   of  Music  for   Piano  and    Organ 


speuiinen 


Playing— A  Vii-turian  Invention  witli 

piece  of  tlie  Music. 
Wattle  Cultivation— A  Neglected  Industry. 
The  Lady  Commercial  Traveller. 
An  Enterprise  for  the  Enterprising. 
A    Thrilling    Serial,    "Trials    and    Triumphs,' 

coininences. 
A  Good  =  Night  Story — For  tlie  Children. 
Local    Sketches,     Fashions.     R=l..;i./.o    :;..;    c-5. 

Toilet  Topics,  Household  Hints,   Emergency 

Remedies,  Points   About   Poultry,    Etc. 


PRICE,  3d. 


Valuable  Premiums  offered  tor  New  Subscribers. 


Publishing  Office,  Equitable  Building,  Collins^st., 
Melbourne. 
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BOOKS 


FOR   THE 


This  Handsome  Present 

Is  one  that  will  be  acceptable  to  either  very 

young  or  older  children. 

■Rie   Books    are   cloth    bound,    pleasing  in 

appearance,  and  put  together  strongly. 

They  are  full  of  .  .  . 

NURSERY    RHYMES, 

FAIRY    TALES, 

FABLES, 

STORIES  OF  TRAVEL, 

Etc.,  Etc. 

Everyone  who  buys  the  Books  is  delighted 

witk  them.       Numbers   of  people 

repeat  orders  for  friends. 


Vm  Could  Not  Buy  a  Better 

BIRTHDAY     GIFT 

For  Your  Child. 


eNLY 


BAIRNS.    7/6 


CONTENTS 


VOL.  I.— ^sop's  Fables. 

VOL.   n. — Nursery  Rhymes   and  Nursery   Tales. 

TOL.    m. — The   Adventures   of    Reynaru    the   Fox 

and  The  Adventures  of  Old  Brer  Rabbit. 
VOL.  IV.— Cinderella  and  Other  Fairy  Tales,  and 

Grimm's  Fairy  Tales. 
VOL.    V. — Pilgrim's    Progress. 


the     Robins     and     tha 


VOL^   VI.— The     Story     of 

Story   of   a   Donkey. 
VOL.    VII. — The    Christmas     Stocking     and     Hana 

Andersen's  Fairy   Stories. 
VOL.    Vm.— Gulliver's    Travels. 

Little     People     of    Liliput. 

Giants. 


1. — Among    the 
2. — Among      th« 


Vol.     IX. — Baron     Munchausen     and     Sinbad     the     Sailor. 


Write,  enclosing  YS.   Qo.,  to 


rr 


The    Manager, 

THE   REVIEW    OF   REVIEWS," 

EQUITABLE     BUILDING,     MELBOURNE 
And   it   will   be  sent  to  you,   post  free. 


I<!ovemhpr  1,  1006. 


The    Rei/iew    of    Reviews. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  PICTURE  OFFERED  FOR  ONE  SHILLING. 


,,j,-,.^UK  beautiful  Collotype  Pictures,  when  framed  and 
■Jipi|»  hung,  add  to  the  charm  and  attractiveness  of  any 
home.  Tliev  are  supplied  at  the  extremely  low 
price  of  2,6  each.  Many  experts  have  valued 
them  at  10/6,  so  none  can  excuse  themselves  for  havi:^g 
bare,  unsightly  walls  on  the  ground  of  expense. 

We  do  not,  however,  want  you  to  buy  the  picturet 
without  knowing  more  about  them,  so  we  are  offering  to 
send  Albert  Moore's  lovely  picture  "  Blossoms,"  for  the 
nominal  price  of  1/-,  post  free.  Do  not  trouble  to  buy  a 
postal  note — enclose  twelve  penny  stamps  in  your  letter, 
containing  order  coupon,  and  mail  to-day. 


LIST    or    COLLOTYPES. 

2/6   each. 

I.     BLOSSOMS.     By  Albeit  Moore,  R.A.     (Size,  6f  x  12  in.)     Mailed 
to  anyone  sending  Coupon  for  i/-. 

a.     THE  FIQHTINQ  TEMERAIRE.     By  J.  W.   Turner,   ».A.     (■• 
X  I3i  in.) 

3.    JUNE    IN    THE    AUSTRIAN    TYROL.    By  J.  C.   llcWhirtar, 

R.A.     (l8j  X  I2i  in.) 

A  SUMMER  SHOWER.     By  C.  E.  Perugini.     (iJi  i  19  ia.) 
THE  MONARCH    OF   THE  QLEN.     By  Sir  Edwin  LMidMar. 

(I4i  »  i4i  i".) 
BEATA  BEATRIX.     By  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti.    (14  i  ll  l«.) 
THE  CORNFIELD.     By  Constable.     (14!  x  16I  in.) 
THE  VALLEY   FARM.     By  Constable.     (I4i  x  16I  in.) 
CUPID'S  SPELL.     By  J.  A.  Wood,  R.A.     (Iijxi84in.> 
PROSERPINE.     By  D.  G.  Rossetti.     (9  x  19  in.) 

(The  siiei  given  are  of  the  actual  Pictures,  and  do  not  include 
the  white  mounts.) 


These  famous  pictures  look  best  in  a  green  or  brown  frame,  wilk 
gold  edging.  The  Collotype  process  excels  all  otheri.  The  Director 
of  the  National  Gallery,  Melbourne,  says  they  »urpa«s  photograph!  or 
steel  engravings. 


COUPON. 

Please   send   me    "  BLOSSOMS,"    for  wblcb 
I  enclose  //• 

Name 


;To  "The  Review  of  Reviews," 

Equitable  Building,  Mclbourna 
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November  1,  1906. 


If  you  have  not,  study  our  advertisements,  and  write  to  our  adver- 
tisers, and  see  whether  they  will  not  serve  you  as  satisfactorily  a*  if 
you   shopped   in    person. 

Whether  it  be  Machinery  or  Tea,  Buggies  or  Hair  Restorer,  Gates  op 
Biscuits,  Patent  Medicines  or  Books,  that  you  require,  write  our  Adver- 
tisers and  test  their  goods. 

It  is  our  wish  that  the  advertisements  in  this  magazine  be  read  by 
its  readers  "  The  rteview  of  Reviews  "  is  a  high-class  production,  the  best 
magazine  of  Its  class  in  Australasia,  and  we  refuse  to  take  advertisements 
from  all  and  sundry.  We  discriminate  between  firms  to  whom  we  apply 
for  advertisements.  The  appearance  of  an  advertisement  in  "The  Review 
of  Reviews"  is  a  proof  that  the  firm  advertising  is  a  reputable  one,  and 
that  its  representations  are  genuine.  We  want  readers  of  "The  Review 
of  Reviews"  to  have  confidence  in  its  advertisers. 

Write  them,  and  try  them  ! 

BUY  WELL-ADVERTISED  GOODS. 

In  recent  years  methods  of  shopping  and  purchasing  have  changed. 
Purchasers  do  not  buy  goods  on  chance,  but  they  rely  on  the  reputation 
of  well-known,  well-advertised  brands.  In  this  extensive  advertising  cus- 
tomers find  security,  for  the  merit  of  an  article  is  soon  found  out,  and 
the  thing  not  up  to  description  goes  down  Constant  advertising  of  an 
article  is  therefore  an  excellent  guarantee  of  that  article's  worth. 

Misrepresent  a  line  of  goods  in  advertising  and  it  is  as  good  as  dead. 
The  public  will  not  be  imposed   upon. 

In  a  good-class  magazine  like  "The  Review  of  Reviews,"  advertisements 
can  be  relied  on.  The  management  exercises  great  care  that  none  but 
reliable  advertisements  are  accepted. 

Don't  take  chances  in  buying  Buy  well-known  goods  advertised  in 
oup  columns  by  our  clients. 

"THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  FOR  AUSTRALASIA." 


November  1,   1906. 
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Twenty-Nine  Magnificent  | 


COLOURED  POST-CARDS 


For  2s.   Post  Free. 


THE   OLD   HOMESTEAD. 


o  a  Q 


These  Post-Cards  have  been  specially  produced 
for  us  by  the  New  Colourtype  Process. 

They  are  reproductions  of  Original   Oil    and 

Water  Colour  Paintings  in  all  their 

Natural  Colours. 

Now  that  the  postal  restriction,  which  prohibited 
writing  on  the  address  side  has  been  removed,  Picture 
Post-Cards  will  be  much  more  used,  especially  as  the 
Post  (lffic(^  officials  take  ereat  pains  not  *o  damage  the 
picture. 

Q    Q    Q 


1 

SERIES  No.  1. 

(15  Cards. 1 

^ 

The  Harbopr  at  Venice 

^ 

Purity 

^ 

The  Shepherd's  Star 

s 

The  Wedding  Party 

a 

A  Neighbodrly  Chat 

0 

land  of  the  Midnight  Sun 

a 

Sunset  on  long  Island 

i 

Berkshire  Brook  in  Autumn 

A  Passing  Storm 

% 

landscape  (Cotol) 

't 

In  a  Bad  Fix 

Si 

Judgment  of  Paris 

Autumn 

^ 

Three  Boatmen  of  Barce- 

i? 

lona 

i 

The  Fishermen's  Return 

SERIES  No. 

.14  Cards  ) 


2. 


The  Chess  Players 

Youth 

A  Summer  Day  In  Holland 

Waters 
The  Fortune  Teller  ( Ddti  i 
Venice  (Canal) 
The  Evening  Meal 
Highland  Sheep 
The  Old  Homestead 
The  Puritan  Olrl 
Preparing  the  Fete 
Sunset  on  Mount  Hood 
The  Young  Mather 
Street  Scene  In  Venice 
An  Old  Salt 


C 


Picture  Post-Cards  are  becoming 
more  and  more  popular,  but  the  best  should  be 
used  ;  that  is  why  you  should  write  for  our 
series  at  once. 


HIGHLAND     SHKEF 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  particulars  given  that  the  two 
series  embraces  a  variety  of  land  and  seascapes,  heads, 
domestic  subjects,  animal  life,  etc.  They  exceed  in 
beauty  and  finish,  richness  and  variety  of  design,  any- 
thing on  the  market. 

It  is  of  these  pictures,  which  are  now  tor  the  first  time 
reproduced  as  Post-Cards,  that  Sir  PHILIP  BURNE 
JONES  writes  ;—"  I  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in  ex- 
pressing my  admiration  for  the  high  standard  of  excel- 
lence obtained  in  the  coloured  reproductions  of  paint- 
ings, which  I  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  other 
day,  and  I  wish  them  all  the  success  they  so  undoubtedly 
dtserve." 


I  The  Two  Series  (29  Cards),  2s.  post  free. 

I  Series  No.  I  fl5  Cards).  Is.  Id.  post  free. 

I  Series  No.  2  (14  Cards),  Is.  post  free. 

I  THE    MANAGER 

I  "THE  REVIEW  OP  REVIEWS," 

^  Equitable  Building,  Melbourne.                                        the  chess    players. 
^4wN^\\vM^\\\\\\\\^\\\\\\\\^^^^^ 
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GAUNT^S     WATCHES. 

"CORRECT    TO     THE     SECOND' 


GAUNT'S    "CHAMPION"    WATCHES. 

Guninetal  Kcvless  Lever  Watch    iewelled  with   ic  Jewels,  onlv  21$. 

Oaant's  "Standard"  Silver  English  Lever.  £6  lOs.,  £7  lOs. 
Every  Watch  bears  our  Guarantee.    Visitors  are  invited  to  inspect  our 
Sh  iwrooms,  which  contains  the  latest  and  most  complete  stock  of 
Jewellery,  Electroplate.  Silver  Ohurchplate.      Eyesight  TeSteil  OratlS. 

WATCHMAKERS. 
OPTICIANS.     JEWELLERS. 
337-339     BOURKE     STREET,     MELBOURNE. 


T.  GAUNT  &  CO., 


» 


"Progress  ana  m 
TIscal  Problem. 

By  THOMAS    KIRKUP, 

Author  of  "A  History  of   Socialisui."   "South  Africa.  Old 
and  New."  Etc. 

Being    a    Masterly    Summary    and    Review   of 
Fiscal    and    Industrial  Matters   in  Great 

Britain,  Germany,  and  America. 

Crown  8vo.,  200  Pages.     PRICE,  3s.  6d. 

MESSRS.  A.  &    C.  BLACK.  LONDON. 

''  n  Blsiory  of  Socialism;' 

Second  Edition.        Revised  and  Enlarged 

By  THOMAS   KIRKUP. 

.4/Afii<rum.— 'Sofair.  so  learned,  and  so  weU  written  that 
we  have  nothing  but  praise  for  its  author." 

British  Wukly.—  'Tbc  book  is  weU  worthy  to  remain  the 
Standard  Text-llook  on  Socialism." 


Crown  8vo. 
MESSRS.     A, 


PRICE,  7s.  6d. 
4    C.    BLACK. 


waih 


r  ^reyHair  radlii\^  ^ 
Hair,  and  Mdnes^ 

'rh  one  remedy  ca^n  cure  all 
d\std5C3  oi  the  h&ir.  WK&>f  i5 
efficacious  \r\  or^c  in5t2kr\ce,  i5 
K^rmful  or  irNcffective  ,  ir\  ar\otKer. ' 
5end,witK  stamped  envelope  for  1 1 
reply,  particular3,er\dojir\^  a  few  ; 

[  fJleiA   Kair^  ,  and  we  will   fell  • 
you,  free  of  cost,  the  cause  of  '^ 
trouble, and  the  po53ibilitie5 

Address. 

274  Coiiii\5  :tr 

rielbourr\e.. 


A    TENDER    HEART. 


Mr.  G«oige  E.  Hicks,  R.A.,  the  clever  artist  who 
painted  that  raoet  successful  picture  entitled  The 
Sweete.st  F.tce  on  Earth,"  again  touches  our  hearts 
with  his  .sympathetic  genius  in  his  new  and  original 
picture,  called  "A  Tender  Heart,"  which  was  ex- 
hibited in  the  Royal  Academy,  1905. 

It  relates,  with  great  pathos  and  truth,  a  touching 
incident  in  a  little  girl's  life— her  first  awakening 
to  the  knowledge  of  grief.  She  sits,  cla.sping  to  her 
breast  the  lifeless  body  of  a  bird,  her  pet,  which  she  has 
found  Ij-ing  on  the  bottom  of  its  cage.  When  she  was 
told  it  was  dead,  and  would  never  again  chirp  to  her 
nor  feed  from  her  hand,  her  loving  heart  ached  with 
untold  grief  for  the  los-s  of  her  little  featheretl  friend, 
and  she  looked  up  at  the  artist  with  blue  eyes  full 
of  tears,  and  such  a  wistful  expression,  that  the  sor- 
rowful little  face  haunted  him  for  many  days,  and 
<rave  him  the  inspiration  for  this  very  sweet  and 
sympathetic  picture.  It  is  obtainable  from  .1.  L. 
\iknian     Roval  Arcade.  Bourke-street,   Melbourne. 
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fASIA. 


BQUlTABLli     HVlLDlTiG,    MBLBOURffE. 

THE    HISTORY    OF    THE    MONTH, 


Federal 
Politics. 


Melbourne,   October   loth. 

The  Federal  Parliament  is  closing 
iLS  1900  i.,iS»uii.  i:  has  not 
been  marked  by  any  great  results. 
Even  the  penny  postage  proposal, 
which  everybody  is  interested  in,  and  would  like  to 
see  carried,  was  dropped,  and  by  a  very  substan- 
tial majority  indeed.  True,  it  happened  only 
on  the  adjournment  of  the  debate,  but  that  prac- 
tically meant  the  killing  of  the  Bill.  Looking  back 
over  the  historv  of  the  session,  one  cannot  help 
wishing  that  the  days  of  party  government  were 
past,  and  that  measures  could  be  discussed  upon 
their  merits.  The  endless  talk,  the  voting  against 
measures  to  overthrow  Ministries,  the  sinking  of 
political  principle  to  accomplish  the  same  end — all 
these  things  mean  hindrance  to  progress,  and  the 
perpetuation  of  much  injustice.  One  could  wish 
that  Mr.  Deakin  would  go  to  the  country  with  a 
very  definite  proposal  on  the  question  of  Elective 
Executives.  The  probabilities  are  that  he  would 
still  be  Premier,  although  Mr.  Deakin  is  the  last 
man  in  the  world  to  charge  with  the  suggestion  that 
he  would  refrain  from  advocating  it,  if  he  thought 
it  would  be  right,  for  fear  of  losing  office.  But  now 
is  a  most  opportune  time  to  put  forward  such  a  pro- 
posal. There  is  a  great  certainty  of  the  present 
tri-partv  position  being  perpetuated  after  the  elec- 
tions. Indeed,  it  is  inevitable,  for  whatever  may 
be  the  relative  strength  of  parties,  it  is  certain  that 
representatives  of  each  will  be  returned  to  power, 
and  if  a  Government  be  in  earnest  over  its  pro- 
gramme, it  is  unconsciously  continually  affected  by 
the  changes  in  the  barometer  that  a  three-party 
system  brings  about.  Once  or  twice  the  Govern- 
ment lost  ground,  but,  under  the  present  system,  it 
would  have  been  worse  than  foolish  for  it  to  resign. 
But  what  if  things  are  no  better  after  the  elections? 
The  r.incour  of  parties,  the  blocking  of  business, 
would  probably  all  be  pre^■ented  if  the  simple 
method  of  conducting  business  that  is  carried  out 
in  every  circle  but  Parliamentary  ones  were  adopted. 
This  is  a  question  which  every  social  reformer 
might  put  on  his  list  of  questions  for  candidates — 
"  Are   \ou   in   favour  of  the  abolition   of   Partv   Go- 


\ernment,  and  the  substitution  of  Elective  Execu- 
tives, and,  if  returned,  will  you  do  all  in  your  power 
to  bring  about  this  change?" 

,    ,     .       The    preferential    treaty    drawn    up 
an'd'pref^entfa.     ^y   Mr.    Deakirj   and   the   late   Mr. 
Trade.  Seddon    has   fallen   through.      jNew 

Zealand  is  not  willing  to  accept 
the  provisions.  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  in  his  cable  to  Mr. 
Deakin,  "hopes  that  a  scheme  may  yet  be  devised 
which  will  be  satisfactory  to  both  countries."  That 
hope  everyone  will  echo.  It  was  hoped  by  some  of 
us  that  the  treaty  would  be  accepted  as  paving  the 
wav  towards  free  trade  between  the  two  countries, 
and  looked  at  in  that  light  the  falling  through  is 
to  be  regretted,  although  as  affecting  the  general 
question  it  would  not  have  been  a  very  important 
contribution.  There  is  really  no  reason  why  these 
two  countries  should  not  pass  their  products  from 
one  to  the  other  with  perfect  freedom.  Geo- 
graphically, New  Zealand  and  Australia  are  prac- 
tically one,  as  much  as  New  South  Wales  and  West 
Australia  are  one.  Very  many  of  our  interests  are 
identical.  Social  reform  stands  high  in  both  coun- 
tries, and  evervthing  that  would  tend  to  unite  the 
two  peoples  ought  to  be  hailed  with  delight.  The 
South  .\frican  treaty  seems  to  have  been  more  suc- 
cessful, although  one  stands  amazed  at  the  chuckle 
of  the  Minister  for  Customs  to  the  effect  that  the 
benefit  is  all  on  our  side.  It  makes  one  wonder 
whether  from  an  ethical  standpoint  the  Government 
is  justified  in  making  an  arrangement  so  manifestly 
one-sided.  Australia  imports  little  from  South 
Africa,  and  is  therefore  interested  in  a  low  tariff 
on  that  side.  Possibly  some  day  Australia  may 
import  largely  from  South  Africa,  and  that  country 
may  then  be  interested  in  viewing  the  position  afresh 
from  their  side.  Altogether  the  comment  of  the 
Minister  for  Customs  is  rather  suggestive. 

,.     .         .  With    the    rejection    of    the    West 

Sugges*tior       Australian      Survey      Bill     by     the 
in  W.A.  Federal  Parliament,  there  has  arisen 

in  the  West  a  very  strong  manifesta- 
tion of  feeling  in  favour  of  secession.  Of  course  the 
dis|ilav  is  not  a  new  one.  so  far  as  the  States  are 
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concerned.  Nearly  all  of  the  States  have  held  up 
the  red  flag  at  some  time  or  other  in  the  short  life 
of  the  Federation  as  a  kind  of  threat,  but  the  West 
Australian  flag  has  a  more  bellicose-looking  tint 
than  any  of  the  others  have  had.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  feeling  is  strong.  Perhaps  it  is  natural 
too.  West  Australia  is  in  such  a  geographical  posi- 
tion as  to  make  her  feel  lonely.  The  State  is  thinlv 
populated,  and  the  only  connecting  link  between  it 
and  the  more  populous  parts  is  steam  communica- 
tion. And  the  Australian  Bight  is  notoriously  un- 
easy and  hard  on  weak  stomachs.  It  is  hardly  to 
be  wondered  at  therefore  that  the  West  feels  a'  bit 
"out  of  things."  Indeed,  so  far  as  nearness  and 
-communication  are  concerned.  New  Zealand  might 
as  well  be  in  the  Federation.  The  West  contains  so 
many  who  have  gone  from  the  East  that  family  ties 
are  close  and  home  interests  strong.  And  the 
railway  was  practically  promised. 

But  to  make  it.     That  is  the  diffi- 
A  fine  culty.      It    certainly    does    seem    a 

Opportunity.  stupendous  task  to'  undertake.  So 
much  of  it  would  pass  through  un- 
profitable country,  and  money  is  scarce.  But  a  bar- 
gain is  a  bargain,  and  should  be  carried  out.  It  is 
to  be  hoped,  however,  that  West  Australia  will  rise 
to  the  position.  She  has  a  right  to  feel  aggrieved, 
but  the  end  in  view  is  still  less  likely  to  be  gained 
if  she  were  separated  from  the  Federation.  Her 
chance  lies  ahead  of  her,  in  the  general  elections, 
and  in  the  return  of  men  who  will  advocate  her 
claims  so  strenuously  that  they  will  be  established. 
But  secession  must  not  be  thought  of.  The  ten- 
dency must  be  to  bind,  not  to  segregate.  Surelv 
there  is  no  truth  in  the  statement  that  the  West  in- 
tends to  boycott  the  East  with  regard  to  goods. 
These  are  weapons  that  sister  States  should  not 
use.  Safety  lies  in  welding  together,  and  making 
the  welfare  of  the  States  interdependent.  It  ma\ 
be  true  that  the  Parliaments  have  not  fulfilled  the 
people's  ideals.  At  any  rate  the  people  must  blame 
themselves  if  they  are  no  better,  seeing  that  they 
elected  them ;  and  the  remedy  for  suspected  neglect 
does  not  lie  in  division,  but  in  returning  a  set  of 
men  who  will  have  a  truer  regard  for  progress.  Go- 
vernments have  not  been  to  blame  so  much  as  the 
Party  System,  coupled  with  the  many  sections  in  the 
House. 

Speaking  of  electing  men  to  carry 

A  Note  out    necessary    reforms    provokes    a 

of  Warning,         word  of  warning  in  view  of  Federal 

elections.  The  Bill  introduced  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  the  Postrhaster- 
General,  authorising  him  to  disconnect  telephones 
which  he  had  reasonable  ground  for  supposing  were 
being  used  in  furtherance  of  gaming  or  betting,  or 
any  illegal  or  immoral  purpose,  has  had 
a  somewhat  stormy  passage.  This  is  a  sinis- 
ter fact.  Strangely  enough,  some  of  the  La- 
bour   party    were    among     its   bitterest    opponents. 


This  provokes  thought.  The  Gaming  Bill  in  the 
New  South  Wales  House  was  voted  against  in  its 
second  reading  by  the  Labour  Party.  The  Licens- 
ing and  Gaming  Bills  in  the  Victorian  House  are 
opposed  by  a  number  of  the  Labour  Party.  What 
does  it  mean  ?  Surely  not  that  the  party  which 
professes  to  stand  for  everything  that  tends  to  uplift 
the  community  is  going  to  support  some  of  the 
things  which  make  most  for  the  degradation  of 
people.  It  is  to  be  hoped  not,  for  everyone 
naturally  expects  the  Labour  Party  to  be  the  natural 
foe  of  national  vices.  But  the  point  is  this.  Com- 
paratively little  interest  is  being  taken  in  the  Federal 
elections.  Why,  one  cannot  tell,  unless  it  is  that 
the  matters  discussed  in  Federal  halls  do  not  seem 
to  touch  the  immediate  needs  of  the  people  like 
State  matters,  although  as  a  matter  of  fact  they 
do.  But  there  is  a  lack  of  interest,  and  it  is  lament- 
able. There  are  great  ethical  questions  which  the 
Federal  Parliament  may  settle,  and  unless  the  peo- 
ple take  the  best  men  that  are  offering  thev  may 
find  themselves  with  a  big  work  on  their  hands  by- 
and-bye,  to  clear  the  Houses  of  members  who  are 
opposed  to  reform.  Social  reform  ought  to  play 
a  big  part  in  Federal  as  in  State  elections,  for  the 
general  welfare  of  the  people  is  bound  up  in  it. 
Everv  "  Review  of  Reviews  "  reader  is  urged  to  try 
to  galvanise  his  or  her  immediate  circle  into  a  keen 
interest.  Tjme  is  short,  and  some  sections,  de- 
cidedly not  those  for  reform,  are  getting  every  avail- 
able friendly  name  on  the  roll.  It  is  no  use  lament- 
ing when  the  ballot  box  is  closed. 


riie 


Premier    Price    has   the   courage    of 


South  Australian     ^is   convictions       He   has   resigned 
Crisis.  o^'*^""  the  Legislative  (ouncil  fran- 

chise Bill.  A  complete  statement 
of  the  position  was  given  in  last  month's  "  Review 
of  Reviews  "  by  Captain  Smeaton,  whose  prophecy 
of  a  dissolution  has  been  fulfilled.  Conferences 
have  been  held  between  the  two  Houses, 
but  no  satisfactory  agreement  could  be  arrived  at. 
The  utmost  the  Council  managers  would  agree  to 
was  an  immediate  referendum  of  their  electors  on 
the  question  of  the  reduction  of  the  qualification  on 
the  assessed  annual  value  instead  of  on  the  annual 
or  rental  values.  So  Mr.  Price  asked  the  Governor 
for  a  dissolution  of  the  Assembly.  The  Governor, 
however,  insisted  that  every  means  of  carrving  on 
the  Goxernnient  should  be  exhausted  so  as  to  save 
the  expense  of  an  election.  Mr.  Price  therefore 
resigned,  and  Mr.  Butler  was  sent  for.  He  failed, 
and  Mr.  Price  was  again  sent  for.  He  has  secured 
a  dissolution. 

Everyone  must  admire  Mr.   Price's 
A  Desirable        pluck,   and   it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Result.  he  will  get  the  solid  support  of  the 

community.  In  the  first  pi  ice,  the 
work  he  is  doing  over  the  Council  is  a  very  neces- 
sary   one.      .At    present     reform    is   sinipiv    blocked. 
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The  constitution  of  the  Upper  House  makes  pro- 
gress impossible.  South  Australia  will  remain  stag- 
nant till  a  change  in  the  methods  of  its  Upper  House 
elections  comes.  It  has  been  practically  impossible 
to  do  any  good  legislati^■e  work  this  session.  In 
the  second  place,  the  Government  has  won  respect. 
In  a  previous  paragraph  there  was  necessity  to 
criticise  the  Labour  Party  in  the  Federal,  New  South 
Wales  and  Victoria  State  Houses,  but  in  South  Aus- 
tralia it  deser\es  nothing  but  credit.  It  has  done 
remarkably  well,  but  then  it  possesses  in  its  ranks 
a  good  many  men  that  any  legislature  might  be 
proud  of.  They  are  on  the  track  of  social  reform, 
as  every  true  Labour  man  ought  to  be.  For  these 
reasons  therefore  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Price 
will  return  to  power. 

The  social  reform  battle  in  the 
Social  Reform  States  is  raging  merrily.  The  New 
Movement.  South  Wales  House  has  passed  a 
very  drastic  measure,  and  is  to  be 
congratulated  upon  it.  The  Mother  State  is  making 
huge  strides  in  social  reform,  and  leaving  far  behind 
'  the  other  States.  All  honour  to  her  for  it.  Vic- 
toria is  still  struggling  wearily  through  hers,  and 
she  seems  to  be  in  the  throes  of  difficulty 
over  it  and  the  licensing  Bills.  Tasmania 
appears  to  be  in  a  hopeless  state  of  desolation 
so  far  as  any  legislation  with  regard  to  these 
two  evils  is  concerned.  But  the  wave  of  sentiment 
is  steadily  rising  in  spite  of  the  vituperation  and 
slander  and  bribery  and  corruption  of  the  forces  of 
evil.  It  is  becoming  more  evident  every  day  that 
the  movement  is  not  transient,  not  a  panic,  but 
that  the  masses  of  the  people  are  rising  to  the  know- 
ledge that  something  must  be  done  for  their  own 
preservation.  Social  reform  is  thrust  into  the  fore- 
front of  politics,  as  indeed  it  ought  to  be. 

.,..  New     Zealand     is     pushing    ahead 

New  Zealand  ^^''■'^  ^^^  arrangements  for  her  exhi- 
Exhibition,  bition,  and  very  soon  after  this 
number  of  "  The  Review  ' '  reaches 
the  hands  of  the  readers,  the  opening  ceremonies 
will  take  place.  Australians  should  certainly  take 
the  opportunity  which  will  be  offered  of  visiting 
this  favoured  country.  No  Government  can  possibly 
do  more  for  the  comfort  of  its  visitors  than  is  being 
done,  and  Mr.  T.  E.  Donne,  the  ubiquitous  and 
capable  Superintendent  of  the  Tourist  Department, 
is  doing  everything  he  can  to  make  the  way  of 
intending  tourists  easy.  It  may  help  some  of  our 
readers,  who  intend  going  over,  to  know  that  a  note 
dropped  to  the  Tourist  Department.  Wellington,  will 
bring  back  all  the  information  they  desire  respecting 
their  proposed  trip. 

New   Zealand's   land   policy   in   the 
New  Zealand's      past   has   been    ahead   of   anything 
land  Policy.        else  in  the  world,   and  if  the  pro- 
posals of  a  committee  on  the  Land 
Bill  in  the  New  Zealand  House  of  Representatives 


N.Z.   Free  Lance.'] 


A   Bold   Policy 


Mr.  McNab  says  there  is  going  to  be  a  row  over  the  Land 
Bill. 

THE  MINISTER  OP  LANDS :  "  The  Oppoaitiou  says  it's  foil  of 
explosives.  It  certainly  will  have  a  bursting-up  effect  on 
the  big  estates." 

are  adopted  it  will  place  that  country  years  in  ad- 
vance of  any  other  country.  It  recommends  that, 
apart  from  trustees,  persons  or  corporations  holding 
for  public,  local  government,  educational,  charit- 
able or  religious  purposes,  public  trustee  and 
official  assignee,  no  one  will  be  allowed  to  hold 
land  over  ^^{^15,000  unimproved  value;  the  list  of 
present  holders  owning  or  being  lessees  of  _;^5o,ooo 
value  to  be  gazetted,  these  properties  to  be  re- 
duced by  the  Government  to  _^i 5,000  after  ten 
years  if  the  owner  has  not  done  so  in  the  mean- 
time. It  suggests  that  every  person  buying  land 
or  leasing  land  or  receiving  land  by  way  of 
gift  must  make  a  declaration  that  with  the 
land  he  buys,  leases  or  receives  as  a  gift,  he  does 
not  possess  more  than  ;^i  5,000  worth.  If  this 
were  proposed  in  Australia,  the  proposer  would 
be  regarded  by  the  public,  in  an  amiable  sort  of 
way,  as  a  lunatic.  Nevertheless  New  Zealand  is 
right.  The  lines  on  which  she  is  travelling  with  re- 
gard to  the  land  question  will  do  more  to  settle  the 
povertV'  problem  than  any  of  the  merely  palliative 
measures  that  are  being  adopted  in  any  other  parts 
of  the  world.  One  has  to  live  in  Australia  to  know 
how  difficult  it  is  to  satisfy  the  land  hunger.  With 
all  our  \ast  stretches  of  country,  the  wayfaring  man 
finds  it  very  difficult  if  he  wants  to  settle  down  to 
find  a  few  acres  to  make  a  home.  Land  reformers 
will  hail  with  delight  the  rapid  marking  off  of  the 
milestones  '  by  New  Zealanders.  The  Government 
has  dropped  the  proposal  for  this  session,  but  it 
will  be  brought  forward  first  thing  next  session. 

The  Ballarat  East  Municipal  Coun- 
Guarding  the       cil  (Victoria)  has  decided,  by  a  sub- 
Public  Health,      stnntial  vote,  to  placard  the  muni- 
cipalitx  with  posters  concerning  the 
ill-effects  of  alcohol  upon  the  human  system,  follow- 
ing upon  the  French  method.     This  has  been  under- 
taken in  the  interests  nf  health.     Dr.  Norris,  Chair- 
man of  the  Health  Department,  has  given  it  as  his 
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The  Right  Kind  of  Lubricant. 
■iw    ZEALAND:    "My    word.    Joe,    slic    la   humming,    isn't 

Oma  Engdteeb  JOB:     ■  You're  right  I     Its  the  oil   that's 
doing   it." 

epinion  that  there  is  nothing  to  pre\ent  niunicipal 
funds  being  used  for  this  purpose.  Xo  one  can 
doubt  that  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Each 
of  the  States  spends  so  much  in  intoxicating  liquors 
that  people  need  to  be  reminded  of  its  ill-efifects 
upon  the  system,  apart  from  any  temperance  senti- 
ment as  such.  It  is  probable  that  this  good  ex- 
ample will  be  followed  by  other  municipalities. 
Literature  relating  to  the  matter  can  be  obtained  by 
•ending  a  request  to  this  office. 

jtg  In   view   of    the   Federal   elections, 

Labour  Party's      ''^"^   Federal   Labour   Party   has   is- 
Programme.        sued  a  long  manifesto,  of  which  the 
following  are  the  main  points : — 
Maintenance  of  a  White  Australia. 
Nationalisation  of  Monopolies. 
Old  Age  Pensions. 
Tariff  Referendum. 
Progressive     Tax     on      Unimproved     Land 

Values. 
Restriction  of  Public  Borrowing. 
Navigation  Laws. 
Citizen  Defence  Force. 
Arbitration  Act  Amendment. 
The  manifesto  is  not  at  all  of  an   inflammatory 
nature,  and  is  most  wisely  drawn  up.     One  feature 
of  the  manifesto  w'hich  the  members  may  be  proud 
of  is  the  table  showing  the  attendance  of  members 
at  sittings  of  the  House.     It  is  interesting  enough 
to  quote  : — 

Hoaee  of 

Senate.*  Eepreeentatives.t 
Labour  154         .  242 

Ministerialists 145  225 

Oppositionists       130  207 

•  From   opening   of   Parliament    to   September  27th.    1906. 
1/6  sittings. 

+  From   opening   of   Parliament   to   September   28th,    1906. 
2i6  sittings. 

Whatever  may  be  the  views  of  people  generally 
as  to  the  objective  of  the  Labour  Party-,  it  is  be- 
yond dispute  that  they  attend  to  the  duties  they 
are  paid  by  the  people  to  look  after. 


Both  Federal  Houses  have  given 
Old  Age  their   adhesion   to   the   question   of 

Pensions.  Old    Age    Pensions.       There   was, 

however,  a  great  deal  of  conflict  as 
to  the  method  by  which  the  money  should  be 
raised,  and  the  suggestion  that  kerosene  and  tea 
should  be  taxed  in  order  to  provide  the  necessary 
funds  was  opposed,  mainly  on  the  ground  that  it 
opened  the  door  to  a  wider  range  of  protection  than 
even  exists  at  present.  One  Senator  said  that  there 
was  in  Australia  j£^i6, 000,000  worth  of  land  held 
by  absentees,  and  suggested  that  a  tax  of  2d.  in 
the  j£i,  which  would  bring  in  half-a-million  pounds, 
would  be  a  sensible  method  of  raising  monev,  a 
contention  with  which  a  good  many  people  would 
be  inclined  to  agree.  It  would  be  far  better  for  the 
Federal  Governments  rather  than  the  States  to 
undertake  the  work  of  Old  Age  Pensions,  so  that  the 
policy  adopted  throughout  the  States  could  be  uni- 
form. Where  the  money  is  to  come  from  is  clearly 
a  difficulty,  as  the  resources  open  to  the  Govern- 
ment are  not  very  many.  Mr.  Deakin  has  said  that 
if  he  had  the  money  available  for  Old  Age  Pensions 
it  would  be  one  of  the  first  measures  submitted 
next  year ;  but  of  course  there  are  many  contingen- 
cies before  then. 


Aivertising 
Australia. 


It  seems  somewhat  novel  to  see  in- 
cluded in  the  Federal  estimates  a 
vote  of  ^5000  for  "  advertising 
the  resources  of  the  Common- 
wealth. "  A  glimmer  of  a  smile  almost  involun- 
tarily overspreads  one's  face  as  this  is  read,  for  it 
seems  the  height  of  ridiculousness  to  advertise  the 
resources  of  the  Commonwealth  when  we  make  no 
pro\ision  whate\er  for  receiving  any  who  might  be 
disposed  to  succumb  to  the  blandishments  of  an  at- 
tractive advertisement.  The  States  unfortunately 
take  no  pains  to  adopt  great  inuiiigrant  reception 
schemes.  Any  who  come  here  must  simply  take 
their  chance  with  regard  to  the  purchase  of  land 
like  any  Australian  resident,  and  if  one  may 
judge  of  the  experiences  of  a  good  man\  people 
who  are  anxious  to  secure  land,  it  is  evident  that 
It  is  not  one  of  the  easiest  of  jobs.  But  perhaps 
the  forward  mo\ement  made  by  the  Federal  Go\ern- 
ment  may  gahanise  the  States  into  activitv,  be  the 
means  of  throwing  open  some  of  our  great  un- 
tenanted areas,  and  turn  the  stream  of  immigration 
Austral  iawards. 

Xo  one  could  possiblv  have  gixtrn  a 
Telephones  and     more  sympathetic  answer  to  a  de- 
Betting,  putation    than    did    Mr.    Chapman, 
the     Postmaster-General,     to     one 
which  waited  upon  him  during  the  month,   asking 
that   telephones   should   be   cut   off  betting   shops. 
The  arguments  advanced  by  the  deputation  can  be 
imagined.     Men    pleading    the    cause    of    humanit}- 
with  regard  to  the  facilities  for  wrong  gi\en  by  great 
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public  utilities  could  only  strike  one  note.  But  Mr. 
Chapman's  reply  was  a  humane  and  statesmanlike 
one.  He  quite  recognised  that  public  institutions 
like  these  should  not  be  used  for  the  contamination 
of  the  people  of  the  States,  and  he  expressed  his 
desire  to  further  the  aims  of  the  deputation  as  far 
as  he  possibly  could.  New  Zealand  has  led  the  way 
in  this  respect.  Sir  Joseph  Ward  has  promised  a 
deputation  that  telephones  shall  be  cut  off  houses 
where  betting  is  carried  on,  and  has  expressed  the 
opinion  that  telephones  and  racecourses  should  be 
isolated,  so  that  facilities  for  the  spread  of  betting 
news  shall  be  cut  off  as  far  as  possible.  When  to 
this  is  added  the  prevention  of  the  sale  of  tickets 
for  Tattersall's  sweeps,  something  in  the  way  of 
tan;,'ible  good  may  be  expected.  By  the  way,  the 
banking  institutions  are  great  offenders  against 
morality  in  this  respect,  seeing  that  they  transmit 
money  to  Tattersall's.  The  Deakin  Government  has 
ver\  much  to  its  credit  in  regard  to  social  reform. 
It  prohibited  the  importation  of  opium.  It  took  up 
the  question  of  medical  institutions.  It  brought 
Australia  into  line  with  other  countries  in  connec- 
ton  with  the  white  slave  traffic,  and  to  this  splendid 
list  it  intends  to  add  all  the  restrictions  that  it  pos- 
sibl\  can  with  regard  to  gambling.  Mr.  Chapman 
staled  that  an  hour  after  the  deputation  had  waited 
upon  him  he  would  issue  instructions  that  all  future 
telephone  contracts  will  be  made  on  the  distinct  un- 
derstanding that  the  Postmaster-General  has  the 
right  to  terminate  the  contract  if  in  his  opinion  the 
telephone  is  used  for  gambling,  betting  or  immoral 
purposes,  and  he  did.  That  goes  farther  even  than 
the  deputation  asked,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  man 
det(  rmined  to  put  down  the  evil,  as  Mr.  Chapman 
evi<lently  is,  it  will  prove  a  powerful  weapon  against 
wrong.  The  pity  is  that  the  House  does  not  seem 
disposed  to  make  the  path  of  young  Australians 
smoother  by  giving  him  legislative  assistance  to  deal 
with  present  breakers  of  moral  law. 


Medical 

Inspection  of 

Children. 


A  verv  interesting  discussion,  which 
mav  result  in  a  verv  necessary  re 
form  being  initiated,  was  lateK 
carried  on  by  the  Wellington  (N.Z.) 
District  Institute  of  Teachers  concerning  the  medi- 
cal inspection  of  school  children.  Dr.  Mason,  the 
chief  health  officer,  has  recently  been  addressing 
the  Otago  Institute  of  Teachers  upon  the  subject. 
Dr.  Mason  is  a  verv  strong  adxocate  of  the  inspec- 
tion of  school  children  for  constitutional  defects. 
It  is  verv  satisfactory  to  note  that  the  Institute 
quite  agreed  with  Dr.  Mason's  views.  Dr.  Mason 
believes  that  from  15  per  cent,  to  20  per  cent,  of 
children  attending  schools  have  something  the  mat- 
ter with  them,  and  his  suggestion  is  that,  with  a 
little  close  observation,  the  teachers  could  note 
symptoms  of  weakness  in  nearly  every  case,  and 
that  these  children  could  then  be  medically  ex- 
amined.    But  what  is  w'anted  is  medical  inspection 


The  Right  Rev.  T.  E   Clouston,  D  D  ,  of  Sydney. 
—     Recently  elected  Modei'ator,  Prcsbyleliali  Cliurch  of  Australia. 

of  every  child  in  every  school,  and  the  Institute 
seemed  to  favour  this.  There  are  thousands  of 
parents  who  have  not  the  remotest  idea  of  small  de- 
fects in  their  children's  constitutions,  and  the 
health  of  the  w'hole  community  is  affected  thereby. 
A  little  kindly  advice  when  the  child  is  young  may 
save  years  of  suffering  when  it  grows  older,  while 
the  benefit  to  the  community  of  having  healthy  citi- 
zens instead  of  weak  and  anaemic  ones  cannot  l)e 
expressed  in  words. 


National 
Annuities. 


Sir  Joseph  Ward  is  to  bi-  congratu- 
lated upon  introducing  the  National 
Annuity  Scheme,  which  was  pro- 
pounded by  the  late  Mr.  Seddon. 
We  ha\e  previouslv  referred  to  the  (]uestion,  and 
there  is  no  need  now  to  do  more  than  congratulate 
the  Government  upon  its  progressiveiu-ss  in  bringing 
it  forward.  It  will  without  doubt  be  one  of  the 
finest  incenti\es  to  thrift  that  any  people  has  yet 
adopted.  One  \ery  attractive  feature  of  the  scheme 
is  that  the  subsidies  proposed  to  be  granted  by 
the  Government  increase  as  families  increase,  a 
\ery  tlistinct  inducement  to  heads  of  families  to  in- 
crease the  population.  The  measure  will  prove  to 
be  one  of  the  best  old  age  pension  schemes  yet  de- 
vised. It  is  entitled  "An  Act  to  Encourage  the 
Making  of  Provision  Tor  Old  Age,"  and  the  exact 
form  it  takes  is  that  of  subsidies  from  the  consoli- 
dated fund  to  supplement  the  provision  made  either 
by   individuals  for   ihr   pnrchase  of  annuities  from 
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the  Government,  or  by  Friendly  Societies  for  the 
benefiting  of  their  own  members.  The  progress  of 
the  scheme  will  be  watched  with  the  keenest  in- 
terest. 

Tasmania  is  considering  the  ques- 
Tasmanian  tion  of  a  reduction  of  her  members 
Advances.  of   Parliament.      The   second   read- 

ing of  the  Bill  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution Act  and  to  provide  for  the  reduction  of  the 
number  of  members  of  the  Legislative  Council  from 
1 8  to  15,  and  of  the  Assembly  from  35  to  30,  has 
passed  its  second  reading.  It  is  also  proposed  that 
proportionate  representation  should  be  introduced 
for  the  Assembly,  although  so  far  no  indication  has 
been  given  of  the  exact  method  by  which  this  will 
be  accomplished.  It  is  thought  in  some  quarters 
that  the  "Hare  "  system  will  be  adopted.  We  are 
clearly  making  progress.  Little  by  little  political 
reform  questions  are  creeping  forward  in  the  States, 
and  by-and-bye  we  may  hope  to  have  Parliaments 
which  represent  majorities  of  the  people,  and  Exe- 
cutives which  represent  majorities  in  the  House. 

Some  little  time  ago  a  deputation 
Where  Our  from  the  Child  Study  Association 
Population  Goes,  waited  upon  the  Xew  South  Wales 
Chief  Secretary.  The  information 
they  gave  him  just  shows  how  many  social  and 
economic  tragedies  there  may  be  amongst  us.  but 
which  we  utterly  fail  to  realise.  They  told  him 
that  in  New  South  Wales  every  year  there  died  4000 
children  of  12  months  and  under,  and  16,000  just 
over  and  under  five  years.  This  is  a  fact  suffi- 
ciently hair-raising  to  rouse  the  communitv  into 
something  like  action.  We  should  hail  with  delight 
the  influx  every  year  of  20,000  people  to  a  State, 
and  the  saving  of  these  young  lives  would  be  an 
equivalent.  Think  of  the  material  prosperity  which 
they  would  bring  to  the  State,  and  they  are  Aus- 
tralians too,  and  some  of  the  legislation  of  our 
country  conveys  the  idea  that  such  are  superior  to 
imported  human  beings.  However  that  mav  be, 
they  are  our  own,  and  there  certainlv  is  an  added 
advantage  in  the  fact  that  every  one  of  these  voung 
lives  could  be  trained  up  to  Australian  ideals.  But 
Apart  from  all  that,  there  must  be  something  radi- 
cally wrong  when  in  a  population  of  a  little  over  a 
million  this  appalling  loss  of  life  takes  place.  The 
Association  held  that  ignorance  of  the  proper  con- 
ditions for  treating  children  was  primarily  respon- 
sible for  the  alarming  death  rate,  and  they  unhesi-  ■ 
tatingly  condemned  both  the  milk  and  bread  sup- 
plies to  the  poor.  Whatever  may  be  the  causes,  it 
certainly  demands  a  most  searching  inquiry.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  find  the  proportionate  death 
rate  in  the  other  States,  and  should  it  be  anvthing 
like  that  supplied  by  the  Xew  South  Wales  Child 
Association  it  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  rouse  the 
country  to  something  like  an  indignant  enthusiasm. 


i[f-lhour7lc     Punc}i.'\ 

Preferential  Trade  (?). 

Alfred  :  "  Ifs  a  little  gift  from  Australia,  John.  I  hope 
you'll  like  it.  as  we  are  making  it  at  a  great  sacrifice  just 
to  show  the  respect  in  which  we  hold  you." 

.Joseph  Chambeelais  ;  "  Bah  I  merely  a  bag  of  wind.  I'm 
afraid    Deakin's   more   deferential    than    preferential.  " 


A   provision   in   the   British    Prefer- 

"4  Wh't    0        "    ^''*'^  ^'"'  *'^'^''  ^^^  goods  in  respect 
I  e    tean.      ^^  which  preference  is  granted  must 

not  only  be  carried  in  British  ships, 
but  in  British  ships  manned  exclusively  by  white 
seamen,  and  which  has  been  accepted  by  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  is  one  that  creates  a  feeling 
of  regret.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  in  favour 
of  trying  to  preserve  a  young  country  like  Aus- 
tralia from  many  of  the  difficulties  that  must  follow 
the  introduction  of  child  races,  but  this  is  carrving 
the  principle  to  an  extreme  which  is  unreasonable 
and  unjust,  and  one  cannot  but  agree  with  Mr. 
Reid  in  his  criticism  upon  the  subject.     He  said  : — 

A  deplorable  issue  has  been  raised.  I  appealed  to  th& 
Prime  Minister  to  give  the  House  another  opportunity  to 
consider  the  matter,  aa  the  division  was  such  a  small  one, 
only  45  members  (counting  pairs)  taking  piirt  out  of  a 
House  of  75.  The  tendency  of  such  a  provision  is  to  set 
the  whole  world  against  us.  Instead  of  being  a  har- 
binger of  peace,  it  carries  a  bitter  racial  war  to  extremes, 
which  simply  shock  the  common  intelligence  of  humanity. 
With  this  proposal,  if  there  were  50  white  sailors  and  one. 
cabin-boy.  who  was  coloured,  the  vessel  becomes  a  plague 
ship,  so  far  as  preferential  tr.ide  is  concerned.  To  offer 
to  Great  Britain,  with  her  vast  empire,  containing  an 
enormous  number  of  coloured  people,  this  miserable  pit- 
tance, with  such  a  miserable  condition  attached,  will  raise 
the  strongest  indignation  in  the  mother  country.  While 
the  principle  of  a  white  Australia  is  a  vital  and  rational 
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■one.  the  attempt  to  banish  coloured  people  from  the  ocean 
highways,  as  if  they  were  an  accursed  race,  is  carrying 
matters  to  a  vile  extreme.  Coupled  with  other  pieces  of 
illiberal  legislation,  I  question  whether  we  will  not  be- 
come the  most  hated  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Since 
this  is  intended  as  an  independent  gift  to  the  mother 
country,  and  is,  therefore,  out  of  the  run  of  ordinary 
legislation,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment will  claim  the  right  of  refusiBg  the  concession 
coupled   with   such  a  condition. 

[Since  writing  this,  news  has  arrived  that  the 
Board  of  Trade  objects  to  this  provision,  as  it 
conflicts  with  certain  treaties,] 

-Australia  rejoiced  exceedingly  when 

Chiaa  and         the    cable    was    read,    towards    the 

Opium.  end    of    last   month,    to    the    effect 

that  an  Imperial  edict  had  been  is- 
sued in  China,  abolishing  within  ten  years  the  use 
of  opium  by  both  the  foreign  and  native  population. 
Australians  generally  have  taken  a  very  keen  inte- 
rest in  this,  and  much  speech  and  writing  has  been 
directed  against  the  course  of  events  which  foisted 
opium  upon  China.  No  one  can  tell  what  position- 
China  may  occupy  in  the  future  when  the  brains  of 
its  bedrugged  people  are  clear  from  the  fumes  of 
•'  this  foreign  drug,''  as  the  Chinese  Commissioners 
who  lately  toured  the  world  stigmatise  it,  but  British 


people  generally  ought  to  heave  a  sigh  of  relief  at 
the  fact  that  China  intends  to  free  herself  from  the 
thraldom  of  the  evil  which  was  foisted  upon  her  by 
our  people.  What  a  good  thing  for  Britain's  dig- 
nity it  was  that  a  little  time  ago  the  British  Parlia- 
ment volunteered  the  statement  that  if  China  wanted 
seriously  and  in  good  faith  to  restrict  the  consump- 
tion of  opium,  the  British  Government  would  not 
close  the  door. 

...  The     New     South     Wales     colliery 

New  South  Wales  trouble,  which  arose  from  the  men 
Colliery  Strike,  objecting  to  work  the  dog-watch, 
has  been  settled,  and  it  practically 
means  that  the  position  resolves  itself  into  one  of  "as 
you  were."  The  men  are  to  sign  on  at  each  of  the 
collieries  under  the  contract  form  at  use  in  that 
colliery  before  the  cessation  of  work.  The  strike 
has  lasted  three  weeks,  and  some  outsiders  won- 
dered what  all  the  fuss  was  about.  Everyone  must 
be  in  favour  of  removing  any  conditions  which  press 
hardly  on  men,  but  work  is  continuously  carried  on 
in  practically  every  mine  in  Australia,  and  it  seems 
as  though  it  could  not  be  a  hardship  to  apply  the 
same  rule  to  New  South  Wales  mines. 


London,   September,   1906. 

The  Death         The  death   of   Lady  Henry   Camp- 
of  bell-Bannerman,  which  occurred  at 

lady  Campbell-  Marienbad  on  the  30th  of  August, 
Bannerraan.  jg  oj-,g  gf  those  e\ents  which  may 
profoundly  influence  the  course  of  history.  Of  a 
retiring  disposition,  the  deceased  ladv  was  hardly 
known  to  the  great  public,  and,  outside  their  circle 
of  friends,  few  knew  her  even  by  sight.  But  those 
who  were  privileged  to  enjoy  the  friendship  of  the 
Prime  Minister  knew  that  in  her  Sir  Henry  had  his 
most  trusted  adviser,  his  shrewdest  counsellor,  his 
unfailing  stay  and  support  in  all  his  public  and  pri- 
vate affairs.  It  was  she.  it  is  said,  who  decisixely 
intervened  to  frustrate  the  determined  intrigue  to 
force  him  into  the  House  of  Lords,  for  she,  better 
even  than  her  husband,  knew  where  his  strength 
lay.  Whether  or  not  this  story  be  true,  it  illus- 
trates the  impression  made  on  all  who  knew  them 
of  her  strength  of  character,  her  sagacity  and  good 
sense.  For  years  she  had  been  a  chronic  invalid, 
suffering  acutely  from  a  distressing  malady  which 
the  utmost  skill  of  the  physician  was  unable  to  cure. 
During  all  that  long  martyrdom  Sir  Henry  was  the 
most  weariless  of  nurses,  the  most  tender  of  com- 
panions. No  stress  of  public  duty  was  allowed  to 
interfere  with  the  service  which  by  night  and  by 
day  he  was  ever  prompt  to  render.  It  was  an  open 
secret  that  if  her  physicians  had  insisted  upon  a 
permanent  sojourn  abroad  Sir  Henry  would  have 
resigned  his  high  office.  "  My  wife  comes  fir.st, "  he 
always  said,  and  those  who  stood  nearest  to  him  in 
party  often  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  how  pre- 
carious was  the  securitv  for  the  <-i)ntinuanre  in  office 


of  the  one  indispensable  man  in  the  Liberal  Minis- 
try. Now  that  she  has  gone  no  one  can  predict 
what  will  be  the  consequences  of  a  bereavement 
which,  in  Dr.  Johnson's  phrase,  "lacerates  the  con- 
tinuity of  existence." 


Premiers 
and 


For    Sir    Henry,    who    is    suffering 
the    cruellest    blow    which    can    be 


Their  Wives.  dealt  to  the  heart  of  a  childless 
husband,  a  sympathy  is  felt  so  uni- 
versal and  so  profound  that  it  would  be  vain  to  at- 
tempt to  express  it  in  words.  We  can  only  hope 
that  in  the  absorbing  preoccupations  of  the  duties 
which  he  alone  can  perform,  the  Prime  Minister 
may,  like  Cobden,  find  some  anodyne  to  dull  the 
pain  of  bereavement.  It  is  a  notable  fact  that,  with 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Balfour,  who  is  unmarried, 
and  Lord  Rosebery,  who  was  a  widower,  all  our 
recent  Premiers  were  singularly  fortunate  in  their 
marriages.  Lord  Beaconsfield,  Mr.  Gladstone, 
Lord  Salisbury — it  is  difficult  to  say  which  of  these 
owed  most  to  their  wives.  Mr.  Gladstone  always 
used  to  say  that  without  Mrs.  Gladstone  he  could 
never  have  borne  the  burdens  of  his  supreme  posi- 
tion, and  that  if  anything  ever  happened  to  Cathe- 
rine he  would  retire  from  public  life.  Lord  Beacons- 
field's  indebtedness  to  his  wife  was  often  publicly 
expressed.  Lord  Salisbury  found  in  Lady  Salis- 
bury exactly  the  helpmate — domestic,  social  and  in- 
tellectual— which  he  needed.  And  in  his  domestic 
life  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  was  equally 
fortunate.  Lady  Henry  was  a  plain,  homely  Scotch 
wife  to  look  at,  but  only  those  who  were  privileged 
to  enter  into  the  intimacy  of  their  faniilv  life  can 
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estimate  how  powerful,  how  inspiring,  and  how  sus- 
taining was  the  aid  which,  despite  her  ill-health, 
she  always  rendered  h'er  husband.  She  knew  him 
best,  and  believed  in  him  much  more  than  he  be- 
lieved in  himself.  All  the  world  now  knows  his 
sterling  qualities  and  his  supreme  capacity  for 
leadership.  But  she  was  the  first,  and  for  a  long 
time  the  only  one  who  knew  what  was  in  her  hus- 
band, and  it  is  well  that  she  was  not  called  hence 
before  she  heard  her  own  estimate  of  his  abilities 
confirmed  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  whole 
nation. 

The  chief    political    event  of    last 

The  King  and       month  was  the  meeting  of  the  King 

the  Kaiser.        and    the    Kaiser   at    the    Castle    of 

Cronberg.  The  uncle  and  the 
nephew  fell  out  in  1 902  ;  the  breach  was  made  worse 
in  1904;  and  last  year,  when  I  was  in  Berlin,  I 
found  even  in  the  highest  places  the  most  astound- 
ing reports  current  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
misunderstanding  between  the  King  and  the  Kaiser 
was  supposed  to  have  jeopardised  the  peace  of 
Europe.  Some  fictions  are  as  mischievous  as  facts 
if  they  are  believed  to  be  facts,  and  it  is  unfortu- 
nately quite  true  that  many  German  publicists  and 
officials,  otherwise  quite  sane  and  well-informed, 
honestly  believed  that  the  King  was  constantly  urg- 
ing his  Ministers  to  adopt  a  policy  towards  Ger- 
manv  intended  to  precipitate  war.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  meeting  at  Cronberg  will  finally  dis- 
pel this  monstrous  delusion.  Even  if  the  King  had 
been  much  more  put  oat  with  the  Kaiser  than  he 
ever  was,  it  would  not  have  deflected  the  course  of 
British  policy,  which,  whatever  party  is  in  power,  is 
steadily  bent  upon  peace.  Xow  that  the  two  Sove- 
reigns have  publicly  kissed  and  made  friends  be- 
fore all  the  world,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall 
hear  no  more  of  the  malign  influence  his  Majesty 
was  supposed  to  exert  on  British  policy.  Of  course, 
the  fairy  tales  in  which  Mr.  Edward  Dicey,  for  ex- 
ample, pleases  himself  by  imagining  about  a  cut- 
and-dried  Anglo-German  agreement  having  been 
drawn  up  and  signed  by  King  and  Kaiser  are  fairy 
tales,  and  nothing  more.  The  revival  of  the  British 
Monarchy  of  late  years  is  a  notable  political  fact, 
but,  thank  Heaven,  it  has  not  gone  so  far  as  to 
render  it  possible  for  the  King  to  be  his  own 
Foreign  Minister. 

„,^      „  ^      The     King,     with     the     Permanent 

What  Happened      Under-Secretary     of     our     Foreign 
Cronberg.  Office  and  the  British  Ambassador 

at  Berlin,  had  a  good  talk  with  the 
Kaiser,  who  was  accompanied  by  his  Foreign  Minis- 
ter, Herr  von  Tscherschsky.  They  talked  over 
everything  and  settled  nothing,  excepting  to  agree 
that  "  no  friction  whate\er  exists  anywhere  between 
England  and  Germany — it  is  only  rivalry."  It  is 
officially  declared  that  the  meeting  left  satisfactory 


impressions  on  both  sides.  According  to  Mr.  Bash- 
ford,  usually  well  informed  on  such  matters,  the 
King  before  leaving  Cronberg  expressed  himself 
with  much  emphasis  as  follows  : — "  I  am  very  much 
satisfied  with  my  visit,  which  has  afforded  me  great 
pleasure,  and  the  Emperor  has  been  very  kind  to 
me."  The  Kaiser,  according  to  the  same  authority, 
assured  his  Ministers  that  the  results  of  his  meet- 
ing with  the  King  had  given  him  every  possible 
satisfaction,  and  that  it  had  been  a  source  of  great 
happiness  to  him  to  have  met  his  uncle  again.  In 
direct  confirmation  of  his  mutual  satisfaction,  it  is 
remarked  that  the  King  was  in  the  best  of  spirits 
on  his  arrival  at  Marienbad.  where  his  cure  is  pro- 
gressing most  satisfactorily.  But  as  for  a  signed 
and  sealed  entente,  it  is  sufficient  to  quote  the  state- 
ment reported  by  Mr.  Bashford  as  having  been 
made  by  a  competent  German  authority  : — "  There 
never  was  any  intention  of  suggesting  an  entente  be- 
tween us  at  Friedrichshof.  We  have  no  points  of 
difference  requiring  settlement,  so  there  would  be 
no  basis  for  an  entente  such  as  there  was  between 
England  and  France,  and  such  as  there  is  between 
England  and  Russia." 

Mr.  Haldane.  our  Minister  of  War, 
Mr.  Haldane  at     who  is   rightly   hailed  by  the   Ger- 
Berlin.  man  press  as  a  firm  friend  of  Ger- 

many, is  at  present  the  guest  of 
the  Emperor  at  Berlin.  Instead  of  fooling  away 
his  time  like  some  of  his  predecessors  by  donning 
a  military  uniform  and  watching  military  manceuv- 
res.  the  lessons  of  which  he  could  better  derive 
from  the  reports  of  his  military  attaches,  Mr.  Hal- 
dane is  devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  the  organi- 
sation of  the  German  military  staff  and  to  the  great 
militarv  establishments  which  are  to  be  found  at  the 
capital.  The  Kaiser  has  ordered  that  every  facility 
shall  be  given  him  for  his  studies,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  War  Office  will  profit  by  the  wa\  in 
which  Mr.  Haldane  is  spending  his  "  holiday." 
Some  foolish  Opposition  papers  have  been  spread- 
ing baseless  rumours  concerning  Mr.  Haldane's 
"impending  resignation."  Mr.  Haldane  is  not 
going  to  resign.  He  has,  of  all  his  colleagues  in 
the  Cabinet,  gained  most  in  public  estimation  since 
the  Government  was  formed,  and  he  is  about  the 
last  man  in  the  world  to  abandon  a  position  in 
which  he  finds  everything  his  heart  desires — an  in- 
finite variety  of  tremendously  hard  work  and  a 
boundless  field  in  which  to  render  yeoman's  service 
to  the  Empire. 


Among    the    subjects     which     the 

The  Russian        Sovereigns    discussed    at    Cronberg 

Revolution.        the    possible    developments    of    the 

Russian    crisis    naturally    found    a 

place.     On  that  subject  Kaisers  and  Kings  can  see 

no   farther   than    meaner   mortals.        The   future   is 
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black  with  thunder  clouds,  nor  is  there  at  present 
any  rift  in  the  Cimmerian  darkness  that  covers  the 
land  of  Muscovy.  The  dykes  have  burst,  the  re- 
volutionary flood  is  surging  over  the  outlands — the 
Baltic  provinces,  Poland  and  the  Caucasus — and 
ominous  symptoms  threaten  the  tranquillity  of  Rus- 
sia proper.  To  cope  with  such  a  situation  by  mere 
acts  of  repression,  arrests  here,  hangings  there,  and 
the  like,  is  as  futile  as  an  attempt  to  bale  out  an 
inundation  with  pails.  Xothing  can  be  done  till  the 
dykes  are  mended.  In  other  words,  Russia  will 
steadily  sink  deeper  and  deeper  into  anarchy  unless 
the  Government  can  create  or  restore  among  its  sub- 
jects a  conviction  that  the  very  existence  of  civil 
society  demands  the  rallying  of  all  the  moral  forces 
of  the  community  against  the  social  peril.  The 
existing  garrison  of  the  citadel  of  law  and  order 
is  manifestly  too  weak  to  stem  the  torrent.  New 
reinforcements  must  be  obtained  somehow,  and  the 
only  available  allies  are  in  the  enemy's  camp.  Nor 
will  they  come  over  to  the  autocracy  excepting  on 
their  own  terms.  The  Tsar  will  have  to  concede 
these  terms  or  they  will  sullenly  acquiesce  in  the 
spread  of  the  welter  of  anarchy  which  threatens  to 
drown  Russia  in  blood.  Moscow  will  be  as  much 
a  city  of  the  dead  as  Warsaw,  and  Russia  will 
perish  with  the  autocracy. 

The  Government  is  at  death  grips 
At  Death  Grips  with  murder.  The  policy  of  Re- 
VVitti  Murder.  pression  from  above  is  parried  by 
a  policy  of  Assassination,  whole- 
sale and  retail,  from  below.  Policemen  and  soldiers 
are  shot  down  like  partridges  in  the  streets  of  War- 
saw— on  one  day  thirteen  policemen,  four  police- 
sergeants,  seven  gendarmes,  and  four  soldiers  were 
shot  dead,  and  eighteen  wounded.  General  Minn, 
the  commander  of  the  terrible  Semeonovsky  Regi- 
ment, which  trampled  out  the  Moscow  rising  in 
blood,  is  coolly  stalked  by  a  young  girl,  with  a  re- 
volver in  one  hand  and  a  bomb  in  the  other,  and  is 
shot  dead  as  he  sat  on  a  bench  in  Peterhof  railway 
station  beside  his  wife  and  daughter.  Bombs  are 
thrown  at  the  Governor-General  of  Warsaw,  and  he 
is  /lors  de  combat  with  concussion  of  the  brain.  Re- 
\iilutionary  Committees  levy  blackmail,  enforced 
l)v  murder,  in  the  Baltic  provinces,  until  the  Ger- 
mans, the  economic  backbone  of  the  district,  are 
flving  for  their  lives  across  the  frontier.  General 
Trepoff  is  said  to  have  narrowlv  escaped  death  by 
ooison.  In  St.  Petersburg  itself,  as  M.  Stolypin, 
he  Prime  Minister,  is  giving  an  official  reception  at 
his  house  on  the  Islands,  four  assassins  drive  up 
disguised  as  a  General  and  his  suite,  demand  ad- 
mittance, and,  on  being  refused,  hurl  a  couple  of 
bombs  into  the  ante-chamber,  w^hich,  exploding, 
shatter  the  house  and  kill  thirty-three  persons,  con- 
founding the  guilty  and  innocent,  women  and  chil- 
dren, in  one  common  holocaust.  M.  Stolypin  es- 
caped uninjured,    but    his    little  son  and  daughter 


Professor  Milyukoff, 

One  of  the  leaders  of  the  Constitutional 

Democratic  Party. 

were  shattered  almost  to  death  by  the  explosion, 
and  three  of  the  assassins  were  blown  to  bits.  The 
Emperor  expresses  his  dismay,  but  the  Revolu- 
tionists calmly  announce  future  executions  on  a  still 
ghastlier  scale,  nor  do  they  lack  agents  who  go  wil- 
lingly to  death  if  by  dying  they  can  purchase  the 
death  of  the  enemy.  And  so  the  terrible  death 
grapple  in  the  darkness  goes  on  day  and  night,  nor 
is  there  anyone  who  can  predict  how  it  will  end. 

M.  Stolvpin  appears  to  be  a  strong. 
The  Progress       j,^^,    ^g'soiyte  ,„an,  who  refuses  to 

the  Struggle.  be  terrorised  into  the  abandonment 
of  a  policy  of  reform.  The  new 
Duma  is  to  be  elected  in  due  course,  with  strict 
regard  to  the  letter  of  the  fundamental  law.  The 
Crown  lands  are  to  be  distributed  among  the  peas- 
ants, education  is  to  be  made  universal,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  law  is  to  be  enforced.  The  Cadets, 
or  Constitutional  Democrats,  have  somewhat  dis- 
credited themselves  by  ;ibandoning  the  path  of 
legality  in  issuing  their  Wiborg  manifesto.  The 
Tsar  was  within  his  right  in  dissolving  the  Duma, 
and  it  was  a  tactical  error  to  reply  by  advising  =■ 
refusal  to  pav  taxes.  The  taxes  continue  to  be  paiu. 
That  is  a  salient  fact  of  the  situation.  The  Ex- 
chequer received  in  the  first  five  months  of  this  veai 
_£9, 500,000  more  than  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  1905.  Add  to  this  the  astonishing  fidelity  of  the 
majority  of  the  troops.  At  Sveaborg  and  at  Cron- 
stadt  there  have  been' bloody  mutinies,  but  in  both 
places,  as  previously  at  Sevastopol,  the  mutinies 
were  drowned  in  blood.  Whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  merits  of  the  dispute,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
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admire  the  amazing  staunchness  of  the  soldiers  and 
police,  who  are  the  targets  for  the  bullets  of  every 
desperate  assassin,  but  who,  nevertheless,  remain 
true  to  their  bread  and  salt,  despite  the  most  fran- 
tic appeals  of  the  revolutionaries  to  desert  their 
colours.  The  real  abiding  danger-point  is  the  land 
question.  The  revolutionary  agitators  are  busy  in- 
citing the  peasants  to  acts  of  violence,  and  now  that 
the  harvest  is  over  jacquerie  may  become  general 
instead  of,  as  hitherto,  being  sporadic  and  intermit- 
tent. It  is  very  difficult  to  say  what  can  be  done, 
but  so  far  as  outsiders  can  see,  the  best  thing  to  do 
would  be  to  hurry  on  the  elections  for  the  Duma  ; 
and  if  the  new  elections  should  result,  as  Ministers 
expect,  in  the  return  of  a  more  moderate  majority, 
the  sooner  the  onerous  responsibility  of  evolving 
order  from  chaos  is  shifted  on  to  the  shoulders  of 
that  majority  the  better.  The  Tsar's  saying  about 
the  Duma,  "  They  think  I  am  conferring  a  privi- 
lege; I  am  really  asking  them  to  share  a  burden," 
should  not  be  forgotten.  His  troubles  just  now  are 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  he  is  trying  to  carry 
that  burden  alone.  [Cables  announce  that  a  new 
Duma  will  be  summoned  in  February. — Ed.  "  Aus. 
R.  of  R.'] 

The    Sultan    of    Turkev    has    been 

Par*liimentarv  '''=''  '^"'^  "'  '^''"S'"''  of"  death,  and 
Oovernment,  the  Shah  of  Persia,  at  his  wits'  end 
how  to  cope  with  the  discontent 
of  his  people,  has  now  decided  to  summon  a  Na- 
tional Council  at  Teheran,  composed  of  represen- 
tatives of  the  princes,  clergy,  royalties,  nobles,  mer- 
chants and  tradesmen.  Peasants  are  apparently  not 
to  be  represented.  "  The  National  Council  shall 
deliberate  on  all  important  affairs  of  State,  and 
shall  have  the  power  and  right  to  express  its  views 
with  freedom  and  full  confidence  with  regard  to  all 
reforms  which  may  be  necessary  to  the  welfare  of 
the  country."  The  unrest  in  Egypt  does  not  seem 
to  be  abating.  Pan-Islamic  intrigue,  excited  through 
the  native  press,  and  subsidised,  it  is  alleged,  by 
the  Sultan,  still  disturbs  the  rest  of  Lord  Cromer, 
who  might  do  well  to  consider  whether  the  Khedive 
should  not  follow  the  example  of  the  Shah.  Even 
the  Dowager  Empress  of  China  is  said  to  have  de- 
cided upon  introducing  some  kind  of  representative 
svstem  into  China  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  which  recently  made 
a  flying  reconnaissance  of  the  Western  World.  If 
Persia  and  China  set  up  parliaments,  how  much 
longer  will  India  have  to  wait? 

We  all  hate  and  abhor  any  variation 
in  the  familiar  spelling  of  the  Eng- 
Spelliog  Reform,  jj^j^  language.  What  Mark  Twain 
calls  "variegated  spelling  "  irritates 
us  as  we  are  irritated  bv  seeing  a  child  with  a  dirty 
nose,  or  to  sit  at  table  with  a  man  who  puts  his 
knife  into  his  mouth.     Hence  Tohn  Bull  will  be  slow 


to  follow  President  Roosevelt  in  his  bold  adventure 
in  favour  of  spelling  reform.  Henceforth  all  the 
President's  "  eds  '  'are  to  be  "ts."  and  the  official 
language  of  the  American  Republic  is  to  be  spelled 
in  accordance  w^ith  the  recommendations  of  the 
Simplified  Spelling  Board.  These  recommendations 
mav  be  abbreviated  as  follows  : — 

(1)  Choose  one  form  of  spelling  and  stick  to  it. 

(2)  Substitute  t  for  ed  and  drop  the  doubled  consonant 
in   words   like  dipped*. 

(3)  Eliminate  the  diphthong. 

(4)  Drop  the  e  in  words  like  judgement,  the  final  te  in 
words  like  etiquette,  the  final  ugh  in  words  like  though, 
the  final  1,  me  and  ue  in  words  like  distill,  programme  and 
demagogue. 

(5)  Use  s  for  c  in  words  like  defence,  and  z  for  s  in 
words  like  criticise. 

(6)  Substitute  f  for  ph  in   words  like  sulphur. 

(7)  Drop  the  n  in  words  like  honour  and  labour,  and 
the  c  in   words  like  scythe. 

(8)  Spe'U  words   like  theatre  theater. 

This  is  a  first  instalment.  There  is  more  to  follow 
hereafter. 


English 

or 

American? 


People,  especially  the  New  York 
editors,  ridicule  President  Roose- 
velt, and  in  this  country  there  is 
a  comfortable  con^■iction  that  we 
need  not  worrv  ourselves  about  his  radical  innova- 
tions. But  those  who  concern  themselves  with  the 
realities  of  things  recognise  in  the  President's  action 
the  most  significant  blow  which  American  ambition 
has  dealt  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Mother  Country. 
The  building  of  a  dozen  .\merican  "  Dreadnoughts  ' ' 
would  not  more  plainly  challenge  British  supremacy 
in  a  domain  in  which  she  has  hitherto  reigned 
supreme.  The  adoption  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  simplified  spelling  recommendation  is  a  new 
Declaration  of  Independence,  a  subtler  and  more 
deadly  revolt  than  that  which  broke  up  the  Empire 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  For  if  it  succeeds — and 
it  will  succeed  unless  we  forestall  siich  a  catastrophe 
bv  ourselves  taking  steps  to  share  in  its  success — 
the  one  great  tie  which  unites  the  English-speaking 
world  will  disappear.  Americans  will  no  longer 
speak  the  English  language.  They  will  write  and 
speak  American.  And  from  the  day  in  which  tiiey 
adopt  a  phonetic  system  of  spelling  English,  it  is 
American,  and  not  English,  that  will  become  the 
lingua  franca  of  the  world.  Even  now  English, 
despite  our  habit  of  writing  a  word  "  chair  ' '  and 
pronouncing  it  "table,"  which  compels  every 
foreigner  to  learn  it  twice  over,  once  by  the  ear  and 
once  by  the  eye,  has  such  signal  merits  that  it  is 
distancing  all  competitors.  But  if  to  those  natural 
advantages  there  be  added  a  simple  system  of 
rational  spelling,  in  a  hundred  years  all  the  world 
would  be  speaking  English.  If  we  do  not  reform 
our  spelling,  all  the  world  will  speak  American,  and 
English  as  she  is  spelled  in  English  will  be  as  unin- 
telligible to  the  rest  of  mankind  as  Anglo-Saxon. 
We   mav   hate   President   Roosevelt's   innovation   as 
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Two  Views  of 
IVIilitarism. 


much  as  we  like.  But  we  shall 
have  to  follow  it  or  we  shall  get 
as  badly  left  in  the  twentieth 
century  as  was  George  III.  in  the 
eighteenth. 

The  Kaiser  told 
a  French  guest 
the  other  day 
that  he  regarded 
anti-militarism  as  an  international 
plague,  and  that  he  could  no  more 
rejoice  at  its  appearance  in 
France  or  any  other  country  than 
he  could  welcome  the  outbreak  of 
cholera  across  the  frontier.  It 
was  a  significant  observation. 
Would  that  anti-militarism  were 
as  catching  as  cholera !  As  an 
expression  of  an  exactly  opposite 
sentiment  to  that  of  the  Kaiser 
note  the  remarkable  speech  de- 
livered at  Toronto  recently,  by 
Sir  William  Mulock,  formerl} 
Postmaster-General  of  Canada. 
He  said  :  — 


Photo.    ))j/] 


IThe  Yachting  Season  at  Cowes 
The  Kaiser'B  yaehf,   "  Meteor  "   (412  tons)  in   the  Solent. 


[Ktrk. 


This  Canada  of  ours  is  the  only  country  in  the  world 
worth  living  in.  the  only  country  that  is  not  burdened 
with  grea.t  military  debts  handed  down  by  previous  gene- 
rations. Keep  it  on  those  lines.  Watch  carefully  every 
tendency  towards  militarism,  for  we  know  that  preparar 
tion  for  war  leads  to  war.  Kemember  this  is  the  last 
spot  of  refuge  on  God's  green  earth  where  men  can  come 
and  not   pay  for   the   sins  of  their   ancestors. 

Amen  !  and  Amen  ! 

[This  applies  with  equal  force  to  Australia,  and 
the  "  Amens  "  mav  be  said  as  heartily. — Ed.  "  Aus. 
R.  of  R."] 

■    The  Fruits  of       The    War    Stores    Commission    has 
Militarism  now    published    its    Report,    which 

at  acquits    our   Army   officers   of   cor- 

Hotne.  ruption,    but    con\icts    them    of    a 

stupidity  and  ineptitude  so  crass  that  they  allowed 
the  nation  to  be  robbed  of  a  million  and  a-half 
sterling  in  South  Africa,  after  the  war  was  over. 
Of  course  no  one  believes  that  there  was  no  corrup- 
tion. Everybody  who  had  any  business  to  do  in 
South  Africa  during  the  war  knows  that  without  cor- 
ruption no  business  could  be  done.  It  is  asserted 
now  that  it  was  only  warrant  officers  and  men  from 
the  ranks  who  took  bribes.  People  may  swallow 
that  in  London ;  in  South  Africa  it  would  be  re- 
served for  the  exclusive  consumption  of  the  Marines. 
The  canker  of  corruption  has  eaten  very  deeply  into 
our  society  both  at  home  and  abroad.  A  great  con- 
tractor once  told  me  that  the  Chinese  were  the  only 
nation  left  where  you  could  do  business  honestly, 
and  they  were  in  danger  of  succumbing  to  this  uni- 


\ersal  maladv  of  a  civilisation  in  which  the  making 
haste  to  get  rich  leads  men  to  tolerate  practices 
which  are  little  better  than  downright  picking  and 
stealing.  Mr.  Haldane  will  do  well  to  apply  the 
probe  continually,  and  when  a  culprit  is  caught 
red-handed  punishment  should  be  both  public  and 
merciless.  Some  evils  need  to  be  cauterised  with 
red-hot  iron. 

Mr.   W.   J.    Bryan  is  back  again  in 

W.  J.  Byran's       the     United    States,     and   is   being 

Return,  welcomed   with    all   the   pomp   and 

majesty  of  the  Heir  Presumptive  to 
the  Presidency.  He  is  to  begin  the  campaign  forth- 
with, and  for  months  to  come  the  silver-tongued 
orator  will  endeavour  to  win  back  the  support  of 
those  who  were  alienated  by  his  devotion  to  the 
silver  standard.  Mr.  Bryan  has  apparently  con- 
vinced himself  that  he  must  pose  as  a  Conservative. 
He  is  too  Conservative  even  to  approve  offhand  of 
President  Roosevelt's  spelling  reforms.  It  is  all 
very  well  to  play  up  to  the  cautious  men  of  the 
party.  But  if  you  play  Othello  you  do  not  need 
to  black  yourself  all  over,  and  this  excess  of  zeal 
seems  to  be  at  present  the  chief  obstacle  to  Mr. 
Bryan's  realisation  of  the  ambition  of  his  life.  Mr. 
Bryan's  opening  speech  contained  one  novelty.  He 
definitely  and  in  good  set  terms  demands  the  State 
ownership  of  railways.  This  is  a  more  practical 
plank  than  his  old  sixteen-to-one  silver  standard 
hobby,   and   its  declaration,  amidst  the  execrations 
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The  "Montague"  on  the  Rocks. 


tenant  Dathan,  he  has  been  severely  reprimanded 
and  dismissed  his  ship.  As  the  ship  is  now  a  rusty 
wreck  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  these  officers  may  be 
said  to  have  effectively  dismissed  themselves.  But 
the  verdict  of  the  Court  shows  how  very  different 
is  the  temper  of  the  Navy  from  that  of  the  Army. 
Half  the  generals  whom  we  sent  out  to  South  Africa 
would  have  been  dismissed  the  service  if  the  Army 
had  been  imbued  with  the  same  high  sense  of  dis- 
cipline and  efficiency  which  is  the  salvation  of  the 
Navy.  Captain  Adair  will  in  time  get  another  ship, 
when  it  is  to  be  hoped  his  zeal  as  a  scientist  in 
studx'ing  wireless  telegraphy  will  not  again  lead  him 
to  neglect  the  elementary  duty  of  taking  soundings 
when  his  ship  steams  through  a  fog  in  the  Bristol 
Channel. 


of  the  New  York  capitalist  press,  is  a  notable  land- 
mark in  the  progress  of  the  New  World  towards  the 
State  Socialist  ideals  of  Europe.  If  Mr.  Bryan  and 
Mr.  Hearst  intend  to  fight  the  next  Presidential 
campaign  on  the  platform  of  State  and  municipal 
ownership  of  the  great  natural  monopolies  of  gas, 
water,  electricity  and  transport,  they  will  force  the 
pace  of  collectivism  all  round  the  world. 


The  most  brilliant  captain  in  the 
British  Navy,  who  was  destined 
to  command  the  "  Dreadnought  ' ' — 
Captain  Adair,  of  the  "  Montague  '' 
— has  been  tried  by  court-martial  for  losing  his  ship 
in  a  fog   on   Lundy   Island.      Together  with   Lieu- 


The  Loss 

of 
the  "  Montague." 


Women 

and 

the  Franchise. 

British  women. 


An  International  Woman's  Fran- 
chise Congress  has  been  held  at 
Copenhagen,  which  was  attended 
by  influential  representatives  of 
It  is  evident  that  whatever  may  be 
the  loss  of  faint-hearted  and  false  friends  which 
the  cause  has  had  to  suffer  on  account  of  the  adop- 
tion of  a  more  active  policy,  the  conduct  of  Miss 
Kenney,  the  Pankhursts,  and  others  has  given  a 
stimulus  to  the  movement  all  round  the  world.  The 
Finnish  women  are  going  to  nominate  one  of  their 
number  for  a  seat  in  the  Diet  that  is  about  to  be 
elected.  When  asked  how  it  was  they  had  secured 
so  great  a  victorv.  the  Finnish  delegates  at  Copen- 


The  Rival  Crews  from  Cambridge  and  Harvard   Preparing  for  the  Race  of  September  8th. 

These  photographs  were  taken  from  Hammersmith  BriclKe  while  tlie  I'reivs  were  practising  over  the  whole  course. 
They  are  interesting  as  showmii  the  diflerent  positions  occupieil  hy  the  Camhridge  men  (on  the  left)  and  the  Har- 
vard  men   (in   the   right-hand   picture). 
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P)ioto.    by]  IHughes   and    MiiUin?. 

The  Late  Miss  Elizabeth  Sewell. 

Died    at    Bonfhurc'i,    aged    ninety-two.      She    wrote  a    book 
every   year   between    1844   and    1885.) 

hagen  replied,  '■  We  owed  it  to  tno  thing.s  :  (i)  Co 
,  education  in  primary  and  secondary  scliools  and  thu 
universities,  and  (2)  to  the  fact  that  in  our  struggle 
against  Russia  women  fought  side  by  side  with 
men."      The    prisoners    who    were    guilty    of    lesc- 


The  Deborah 

of 
South  Africa. 

it    difficult    to 


iikiiestc  in  attempting  to  ring  the  sacred  doorbell  of 
Mr.  Asquith  in  Cavendish  Square  have  been  re- 
leased. They  are  now  exploiting  the  advantage 
their  imprisonment  has  secured  them  by  address- 
ing large  meetings  .ill  over  the  country.  When  the 
Plural  Voting  Bill  comes  on  it  is  to  be  hoped  the 
Goxernment  will  consent  to  a  full  discussion  of  the 
whole  cjuestion.  It  will  be  unpardonable  if  they  try 
to  sidetrack  the  question  once  more. 

Those  who  profess 'to  believe  that 
nature  has  given  a  monopoly  of 
political  genius  to  the  boys  and  left 
the  girls  out  in  the  cold,  would  find 
account  for  the  existence  of  such 
women  as  Madame  Koopmans  de  Wet,  who  for 
thirty  years  has  been  the  most  influential  woman 
ill  South  Africa.  If  she.  had  but  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  born  in  a  male  phvsical  envelope,  she 
would  have  been  Prime  Minister  of  the  Cape,  and 
there  would  have  been  no  South  African  War. 
There  was  no  two-legged  thing  in  South  Africa. 
had  a  better  brain,  a  stouter  heart,  and  a  clearer 
insight  into  the  truth  of  things.  But  as  this  in- 
valuable biped  wore  petticoats  instead  of  trousers, 
she  was  deprived  of  all  opportunity  of  rendering 
any  direct  service  to  the  State.  Shut  out  of  Parlia- 
ment, she  made  her  salon  a  great  centre  of  political 
influence.  But  when  the  supreme  moment  came 
■ind  the  crisis  might  have  been  solved  by  one  brave, 
true  word  spoken,  one  clear,  resolute  act  done,  the 
men  failed  her  and  Milner  triumphed.  Madame 
Koopmans  de  Wet  was  a  woman  abo\e  parties. 
Mr.  Rhodes  had  for  her  the  sincerest  respect  and 
admiration,  and  all  who  knew  her  intimately  loved 
and  revered  her  as  a  mother  in  Israel.  She  died 
last  month  after  a  long  illness,  racked  with  ex- 
cruciating pain.  But  never  in  the  worst  moments 
did  that  lion  heart  show  sign  of  weakness.  Her 
faith  in  her  God  and  in  Afrikanderland  sustained 
her  to  the  last.  She  was  far  the  noblest  Roman 
of  them  all.  For  generation?  to  come  her  memory 
will  be  an  inspiration  and  a  5upport  to  the  women 
of  South  Africa,  and  not  of  S  uth  Africa  alone. 
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A     Town   School,   Victoria.      Empire    Day:    Saluting  the    Flag. 


The  Victorian  State  Schools'  Exhibition  and  the  Education 

Movement* 

By  Amicus. 


From  time  to  time  exhibitions  of  State  school 
work  have  been  held  in  various  parts  of  the  State. 
I  believe  the  first  of  any  importance,  which  showed 
the  work  of  a  particular  inspectorial  district,  was 
belli  at  Charlton,  when  the  present  Director  of 
Education,  Mr.  Frank  Tate,  had  charge  of  that 
inspectorate.  Since  that  time  exhibitions  have  been 
held  in  most  districts,  and  have  had  a  decidedly 
beneficial  effect  in  showing  people  what  was  being 
done  in  the  schools  and  in  fostering  an  interest  in 
the  children's  work.  It  was  a  happv  thought  which 
prompted  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  the 
Director  of  Education  to  arrange  for  an  exhibition 
of  school  wT)rk  on  a  colossal  scale  in  the  Exhibition 
Building.  That  great  display,  which  attracted  so 
many  thousands  of  visitors,  may  be  regarded  as  a 
fitting  conclusion  to  the  series  held  in  the  pro- 
vincial districts.  The  teachers  of  the  State,  under 
the  guidance  of  their  inspectors,  took  up  the  work 
of  preparing  the  exhibits  with  commendable  en- 
thusiasm. 

Local  committees  were  formed  in  the  different 
inspectorates,  and  a  strong  and  influential  executive 


arranged  for  in  Melbourne,  to  carry  the  undertak- 
ing to  a  successful  issue.  It  redounds  to  their  credit 
that  this  great  enterprise  was  carried  out  in  a  man- 
ner which  should  make  the  people  of  Victoria 
proud  of  their  teachers. 

When  we  consider  the  mammoth  nature  of  the 
undertaking,  the  organising  and  business  abilitv 
and  other  qualifications  necessary  for  successful 
management  in  such  a  case,  w'e  must  admit  that 
the  teachers  have  done  well — remarkably  well. 

THE  MAN   AT  THE    HELM. 

There  are  some  men  gifted  with  prophetic  in- 
sight regarding  the  future.  A  vision  comes  to  them 
of  what  can  be  accomplished  in  some  great  sphere 
of  labour,  and  they  set  themselves  to  realise  what 
may  seem  to  others  to  be  a  hopeless  task.  Happy 
is  the  man  who  can  persist  to  the  end.  When  one 
looks  back  over  the  past  few  years,  one  is  inclined 
to  think  that  the  Director  of  Education  is  this  kind 
of  man. 

It  seems  but  yesterday  that  he  and  others,  re- 
cognising that  our  State  was  lagging  behind  in  the 
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The   Principal,   Lecturers  and    Students   of  the    IVIelbour-ne    Training  College   for   State   School   Teachers, 


all-important  matter  of  education,  set  themselves 
the  task  of  reforming  our  State  school  system. 

To-dav  that  svstem  is  second  to  none  south  of 
the  line,  and  in  regard  to  the  teaching  of  infants 
and  Nature  Study,  it  is  probably  the  best  in  Aus- 
tralasia. Since  his  appointment  the  Director  has 
lived  the  strenuous  life  in  the  cause  of  education, 
and  his  example  has  been  followed  to  such  purpose, 
both  by  inspectors  and  teachers,  that  the  system 
he  and  his  colleagues  introduced  has,  with  neces- 
sary modifications  to  suit  local  conditions,  become 
thoroughly  workable,  and  has  already  begun  to 
influence  in  a  marked  degree  the  children  of  Vic- 
toria. Mr.  Tate  has  been  sneered  at  and  mocked 
as  a  mere  theorist ;  but  "  mockery  is  the  fume  of 
little  hearts,"  and  the  scorner  counts  for  but  little 
in  the  progress  of  niankind. 

The  triumphant  carrying  out  of  the  State  Schools' 
Exhibition,  and  the  work  shown  therein,  is  an  an- 
swer to  the  Director's  critics.  The  exhibits  bear 
mute  but  expressive  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the 
programme  of  instruction  has  stood  the  test  of  ac- 
tual practice.  Mr.  Tate  has  had  a  hard  battle  to 
fight,  and  the  end  is  not  yet.  But  the  exhibition  is 
a  proof  that  much  has  been  done,  and  it  will  serve 
as  a  fresh  starting  point  for  further  effort. 


THE    EXHIBITION. 

On  entering,  the  first  impression  of  the  average 
visitor  was  probablv  a  feeling  of  astonishment  at 
the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking.  Could  dominie 
.Sampson  have  revisited  the  earth,  and  seen  the 
work  of  Australian  children,  his  first  exclamation 
would  certainlv  have  been  "  Prodigious." 

As  one  passed  from  court  to  court  a  good  idea  of 
the  nature  of  the  instruction  carried  out  under  the 
programme  of  the  Education  Department  was  gra- 
dually gained.  Compared  with  the  work  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  ago,  it  was  noticed  that  the  work 
now  is  far  more  practical  in  character.  The  teach- 
ing aids  seen  throughout  the  courts,  and  the  appa- 
ratus constructed  by  teachers  or  by  pupils, 
plainlv  indicated  that  the  concrete  is  everywhere 
superseding  the  abstract  where  that  is  possible  and 
desirable. 

On  the  walls  of  the  courts  brush  drawing,  oi 
brushwork  as  it  is  generally  called,  occupied  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  space.  Some  beautifvl 
work  was  shown  in  this  subject.  Among  the  many 
exhibits  which  merited  special  pr,>.ise  one  could  not 
help  noticing  the  very  fine  work  sent  in  by  small 
country   schools,    some   from   scho  ils    in    the   VVim- 
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mtTii,  some  from  others  buried  in  the  heart  of 
Gippsland  forests. 

Not  manv  vears  ago  the  average  teacher  in  a 
country  school  taught  little  drawing.  The  exhibits 
showed  there  has  been  a  striking  improvement  in 
this  subject,  for  the  work  of  town  and  country 
school  alike  was  excellent.  In  no  subject  was  de- 
velopment more  noticeable  than  in  history.  I  saw- 
many  plans  and  relief  models  of  battlefields,  as  I 
strolled  through  the  courts.  A  smart  boy  in  our 
schools  to-day  can  not  only  give  you  an  account 
of,  say,  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  but  can  model  the 
long  ridges  and  the  valley  between,  where  the  great 
struggle  took  place,  with  men  and  guns  in  position, 
and  could  no  doubt  point  out  the  exact  spot  where 
Wellington  and  his  great  opponent  stood  at  the 
crisis  of  the  fight. 

Another  subject  which  attracted  one's  attention 
was  the  nature  study.  In  many  courts  collections 
illustrating  this  branch  of  the  S'^hool  work  were  on 
view.  Insects  have  always  had  an  attraction  for  the 
average  boy.  We  all  know  how  hard  it  used  to  be 
to  pass  by  an  ant  heap  without  disturbing  the  deni- 
zens of  the  mound,  and  insects  generallv  have  had 
little  cause  to  be  grateful  for  the  pointed  attentions 
paid  them  bv  Australian  juveniles.  In  nature  study, 
while   manv   have   made  botanical   collections   their 


aim,  most  children  have  preferred  the  study  of  in- 
sect life.  Where  definite  work  had  been  undertaken 
in  this  direction,  it  was  seen  to  be  the  life  history  of 
an  insect,  as  a  rule — for  example,  the  Empeior  gum 
moth.  The  eggs  were  shown  first,  then  the  cater- 
pillar, then  the  cocoon  with  its  chrysalis,  and  finally 
the  moth.  Thus  the  life  history  was  traced  out.  In 
more  than  one  court,  there  was  a  small  aquarium 
in  which  insects  that  frequent  the  water  were  kept 
for  observation.  A  part  of  the  exhibition  which  was 
much  frequented  was  the  Sloyd  court,  w'here  boys 
were  busy  at  wood  work  during  each  afternoon.  The 
knowledge  of  tools  and  the  dexterity  shown  by  the 
boys  was  praiseworthy,  and  the  attention  paid  to  the 
workers  showed  that  people  were  decidedlv  curious 
about  this  form  of  manual  training.  Undoubtedly 
this  preparatory  work  will  be  of  great  advantage  to 
boys  who  intend  to  become  mechanics. 

Another  s_triking  feature  was  the  wfirk  shown  to 
illustrate  geography,  and  how  it  is  taught.  Relief 
maps  and  models  could  be  seen  ii  every  court. 
Some  of  these  were  beautifuly  finished.  A  model 
of  the  floor  of  the  Pacific,  which  could  be  filled 
with  water,  attracted  considerable  attention.  The 
mapping  in  many  courts  also  was  decidedly  good, 
anrl  there  was  no  evidence  of  any  falling  off  in  this 
part  of  the  work.     The  quadrant  w-as  freauently  no- 
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ticed,  and  is  evidently  coming  into  general  use  for 
obtaining  the  meridian  altitude  of  the  sun.  Many 
of  the  quadrants  showed  simplicity  and  ingenuity 
in  their  construction.  There  was  abundant  evi- 
dence that  geography  has  been  made  one  of  the 
most  interesting  subjects  of  the  school  course.  The 
writer  has  a  vivid  recollection  of  forming  one  of  a 
class  of  children  who  used  to  learn  lists  of  long 
names  by  heart.  Many  men  past  forty  can  remem- 
ber when  they  were  wont  to  go  through,  say,  the 
seas  of  Asia,  from  Kamtschatka  to  Akaba,  like  a 
pack  of  hounds  in  full  cry. 

In  such  a  subject  as  arithmetic,  too,  there  was 
abundant  evidence  that  concrete  illustrations  are 
used  far  more  than  formerly.  Apparatus  was  seen 
to  show  such  things  as  the  ratio  of  the  inscribed 
circle  to  the  square,  the  relations  of  the  squares  on 
the  sides  of  a  right-angled  triangle  to  each  other, 
the  area  of  the  surface  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  like. 

Probably  no  court  in  the  Exhibition  building  at- 
tracted more  notice  than  the  joint  one  occupied  bv 
the  Teachers'  Training'  College  and  the  Continua- 
tion School.  The  fine  disp'.avs  in  the  science  sec- 
tions  of  both  made  the  court  particularly  interest- 


ing. The  Training  College  court  was  intended  to 
show  as  manv  teaching  aids  as  could  be  exhibited  in 
the  limited  space  available.  The  science  exhibit 
contained  apparatus  to  illustrate  almost  every  part 
of  the  science  taught  in  our  schools.  On  the  walls, 
model  blackboard  sketches,  illustrations  for  the 
teaching  of  infants,  histor}'  aids,  and  model  lessons 
in  reading,  number,  and  other  subjects  were  dis- 
played, while  on  and  above  the  tables,  geographical 
and  arithmetical  aids,  notes  of  lessons,  nature  study 
exhibits  and  others  were  shown.  The  science  de- 
monstrations given  daily  by  the  students  were  much 
appreciated,   judging  by  the  numbers  who  listened. 

The  notes  of  lessons  showed  the  best  way  to  draw 
up  set  lessons,  and  manv  teachers  seized  the  oppor- 
tunit\-  of  consulting  them. 

Excellent  work  was  characteristic  of  the  exhibits 
shown  in  the  half  of  the  court  occupied  bv  the  Con- 
tinuation School.  The  work  in  geography  and 
nature  study  was  especially  fine,  and  showed  de- 
finiteness  and  thoroughness  throughout.  The  draw- 
ing and  brushwork  was  also  good — in  fact  the  whole 
exhibit  was  highly  creditable  to  all  concerned.  It 
it  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  deal  with  the 
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Pechnical  Schools'  exhibit,  nor  that  shown  by  the 
X.S.W.  Education  Department,  but  a  word  may  be 
said  about  the  Cookery  Centre.  In  no  part  of  the 
State  school  work  is  more  practical  work  being 
done  than  in  the  teaching  of  cookery.  The  girls  are 
taught  not  only  how  to  cook,  but  what  to  buy, 
which  is  almost  as  important,  and  a  visit  to  the  room 
where  operations  were  carried  on  was  sufficient  to 
convince  the  most  sceptical  of  the  value  of  the  work 
done.  Even  a  cynic  will  admit  that  the  sum  of 
human  happiness  can  be  improved  by  good  cookery. 

AIMS    OF    THE    EDUCATION    MOVEMENT. 

One  aim  of  modern  education  is  to  produce  a 
perfect  type  of  citizen.  The  school  life,  too,  is  to 
be  linked  with  the  life  around — the  life  of  the 
world.  In  the  "  Souvenir  Book,"  published  in  con- 
nection with  the  exhibition,  we  are  told  "  that  the 
teacher  is  expected  to  take  the  children  on  the 
tjround  where  they  are,  and  lead  them  outward  from 
that." 

Is  there  any  evidence  that  something  is  being 
done  to  realise  these  aims  ?  When  the  programme 
of  instruction  and  exhibits  shown  have  been  con- 
sidered, the  conclusion  arrived  at  is  certainly  favour- 
able. In  such  a  subject  as  history,  than  which 
none  should  be  more  potent  in  helping  to  train  the 
future  citizen,  we  find  that  the  best  teachers  begin 


with  the  local  history  (some  of  which  appeared  on 
the  walls  in  the  form  of  composition  exercises),  so 
that  the  child  is  led  outward  from  what  he  knows. 
From  the  local  history  he  is  led  to  the  history  of  his 
own  State,  and  thence  to  that  of  Australia  and  the 
Empire.  In  like  manner  the  shire  or  borough  coun- 
cil is  dealt  with,  then  the  State  and  the  Federal 
Parliaments,  and  finally  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain. 

Lessons  are  also  given  on  the  duties  of  a  citizen, 
and  thus  the  children  are  placed   in  a  position  to 
understand  what  membership  of  a  state  means. 
'    In  this  subject,  then,  definite  work  is  being  done 
towards  the  realisation  of  the  aims  mentioned. 

SCIENCE. 

Turning  to  science,  we  find  that  much  latitude  is 
allowed  as  regards  the  branches  of  science  dealt 
with.  In  some  agricultural  districts,  agriculture  has 
been  wisely  selected.  Plainly,  then,  the  life  of  the 
child  is  linked  with  the  life  and  industry  around 
him  in  such  a  case,  and  the  results  are  likely  to  be 
valuable. 

Some  years  ago  a  young  teacher  in  Gippsland 
taught  the  principles  of  agriculture  to  his  scholars. 
T(i-dav  the  farmers  who,  as  boys,  received  their 
education  from  him,  are  noted  as  being  up  to  date 
and  ahead  of  their  fellows.     In  the  exhibition  there 
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were  two  exhibits  which  were  the  subject  of  much 
praise.  One  was  from  the  Mortlake  school,  where 
farming  in  miniature  is  carried  on  within  the  school 
grounds.  The  work  done  is  both  practical  and 
scientific.  The  rocks  of  the  district  and  the  soils 
formed  by  their  disintegration  are  carefully  studied. 
Such  important  matters  as  the  rotation  of  crops,  the 
growth  of  grasses  suitable  for  the  district,  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  soil  and  the  remedy,  are  specially 
studied.  The  planting  and  cultivation  of  potatoes 
and  other  vegetables  is  part  of  the  regular  work. 
Experimental  plots  are  used  to  demonstrate  the  use 
of  fertilisers  and  the  value  of  each.  The  children 
have  been  trained  to  recognise  drought-resisting 
plants,  and  those  which  cannot  resist  the  Australian 
climate.  Weeds,  too,  and  their  effects  are  carefulh 
studied.  In  addition,  records  of  the  direction  of  the 
wind,  the  rainfall,  the  meridian  altitude  of  the  sun, 
and  the  effects  of  these  are  shown.  On  the  same 
chart  barometric  and  thermometric  readings  are  also 
set  out. 

The  other  exhibit  was  from  a  small  school  in 
Gippsland,  Wy  Yung,  and  dealt  with  the  dairying 
industry  carried  on  there.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
Mortlake  school,  the  rocks  of  the  district  and  the 
resultant  soils  are  shown,  and  the  chemical  consti- 
tuents in  them.  These  are  proved  to  exist  in  the 
grass   and   other  vegetable  products,  and   finally  in 


the   milk,   so   that   the   connection   between   the   soil 
and  its  products  is  clearlv  traced. 

In  geography,  too,  we  see  from  a  study  of  the 
various  courts  that  the  local  geography  is  taught 
first,  and  that  it  is  linked  with  geology  of  an  elemen- 
tary character.  Local  maps  and  relief  models  alike 
show  that  this  subject  is  made  a  living  one,  and 
that  the  teacher  develops  the  subject  from  what  the 
child  knows  of  his  own  neighbourhood,  afterwards 
linking  this  knowledge  with  the  geography  of  the 
great  world  without. 

NATUKAL    STUDY- 

If  we  consider  the  nature  study  sections  we  find 
further  evidence  that  the  aims  I  mentioned  before 
are  being  realised. 

In  the  different  districts  plant  and  animal  life  is 
being  observed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  schools,  as  it 
never  was  before.  Already  these  observations  have 
proved  of  value.  It  is  said  that  in  the  Castlemaine 
district  the  observations  of  the  children  have  led 
the  fruitgrowers  in  one  locality  to  modify  their  gar- 
den oj)erations  for  the  better.  Morally,  the  subject 
should  have  a  good  effect  on  children,  and  tend  to 
make  them  more  considerate  and  less  cruel  towards 

insects. 

THE     THREE    R'a. 
As   for   reading,   WTiting   and   arithmetic,   the   evi- 
dence at  first  sight  is  not  so   clear.     But  when  we 
learn   that  hundreds   of  libraries   have  been   estab- 
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lished  in  the  schools  throughout  this  State  since 
1900.  we  need  have  no  doubt  about  the  subject 
which  •■  maketh  a  full  man.'' 

As  for  writing,  the  exercise  books  and  composi- 
tion shown  prove  that  it  is  used  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  the  right  way — as  a  means  of  expressing 
or  recording  thought,  and  with  a  view  to  the  future 
— shown  by  the  practical  nature  of  the  work  done. 


In  regard  to  arithmetic,  anyone  who  studied  the 
exercise  books  would  conclude  that  its  use  in  every- 
day life  is  kept  in  view. 

The  problems  noticed  are  for  the  most  part  such 
as  the  child  will  be  called  upon  to  solve  in  actual 
life.  These  exercise  books  also  indicated  that 
more  attention  is  being  paid  to  English  as  it  is 
spoken,  and  to  the  rules  of  syntax,  than  to  the  dry- 
as-dust  details  of  parsing  and  analysis. 

INFANT    EDUCATION. 

But  in  no  department  of  our  school  work  has  a 
more  striking  change  been  wrought  in  the  wav  of 
making  education  a  living  thing  and  a  preparation 
for  the  future,  than  in  the  teaching  of  infants. 
Manual  de.xterity  is  certainly  a  great  advantage  to 
the  future  citizen,  no  matter  what  occupation  he 
follows.  The  exhibits  in  paper  work,  mat  weaving, 
string  work,  and  other  subjects  such  as  brush  draw- 
ing and  colouring,  bore  remarkable  testimonv  that 
there  has  been  a  great  gain  in  manual  power  during 
the  last  few  years.  But  the  evidences  of  mind-de- 
velopment were  just  as  apparent.  On  the  walls  of 
the  exhibition  one  saw  many  lessons  in  reading, 
number,  writing  and  observation  work,  which  the 
little  pupils  had  assisted  to  build  up.  The  activitv 
of  the  child  is  now  turned  to  account,  and  he  has 
become  an  interested  co-operator.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  thought-development  and  its  expression, 
probably  the  most  striking  fact  in  favour  of  the  new 
methods  is  the  wonderful  composition  written  by 
children  under  seven  years  of  age.  The  work  shows 
a  masterv  of  words  which  is  really  amazing  in  those 
so  young.  Not  many  years  ago  children  of  twelve 
could  not  do  such  good  work. 

WHAT  SHOULD  BE  DONE  IN  THE  FUTUBE. 

While  admitting  that  much  has  been  done  to  at- 
tain the  high  ideals  aimed  at  by  the  Education  De- 
partment, it  must  also  be  frankly  conceded  that 
there  are  some  things  to  be  avoided.  The  work  in 
some  cases  needs  to  be  more  definite  yet.  In  con- 
nection with  some  of  the  nature  studv  collections, 
where  the  sole  object  seemed  to  be  to  gather  as 
many  specimens  as  possible,  one  could  not  help 
asking  the  question — what  definite  purpose  is  aimed 
at  ?  The  industries  which  engage  the  attention  of 
our  people  are  manufactures  in  the  towns,  agricul- 
ture, viticulture,  dairying,  mining,  and  the  like  in 
the  country. 

It  seems  to  me  that  wherever  it  is  possible  the 
nature  study  and  science  work  should  be  taught 
with  these  in  view,  as  has  been  done  in  some  cases 
I  have  referred  to. 

Again,  it  will  be  imperatively  necessary-  to  provide 
a  supplv  of  highly-trained  teachers  for  the  work  in 
the  future.  Why  is  this  ?  As  more  subjects  are  now 
taught  than  formerly,  there  is  grave  risk  that  such 
essential  subjects  as  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic 
will  suffer,  since  less  time  can  now  be  devoted  to 
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them  than  formerly.  Greater  skill  and  better 
methods  than  ever  before  will  be  required  by  the 
teachers  in  the  days  to  come.  The  exhibition  has 
proved  that  where  the  teachers  are  well  trained  and 
skilful,  the  essential  subjects  are  as  good  as  ever. 
But  if  ill-trained  teachers  or,  worse  still,  persons  not 
trained  in  teaching  at  all,  are  sent  out  to  take 
charge  of  schools,  then  there  is  an  absolute  cer- 
taintv  that  some  of  the  subjects  of  the  course,  and 
probably  the  most  essential,  will  be  badly  taught. 


THE  TEACHEE'S  INFLUENCE. 

The  influence  of  the  teacher 
on  the  plastic  natures  of  chil- 
dren is  at  last  being  fully 
realised.  How  is  it  that  men 
from  the  village  schools  of 
Scotland  have  so  often  been 
able  to  rise  to  the  highest 
positions  in  their  own  coun- 
try, and  also  abroad  ?  The 
answer  is.  they  were  under  the 
right  kind  of  man  in  the  vil- 
lage school,  often  a  graduate 
of  a  university.  And  if  we 
ask  why  America  and  Ger 
many  are  in  the  forefront  to 
day,  we  find  that  the  reason 
is  the  same.  In  those  coun- 
tries education  on  proper  lines 
has  been  established  for  some 
time.  And  as  the  destinies  of 
the  countries  I  have  named 
have      been      profoundly      in- 


fluenced for  good  by  their  educa- 
tion system,  so  will  it  be  in  Vic- 
toria. But  the  fine  system  which 
has  been  introduced  here,  and 
which  in  the  nation's  interests 
should  be  extended  and  de- 
veloped, needs  the  influence  of 
the  right  kind  of  man,  highly 
trained,  enthusiastic,  and  loving 
his  fellow-men  to  carry  it  out, 
otherwise  it  cannot  be  whoKy 
successful. 

THE    DUTY    OF   THE    GOVEENMENT. 

There  is  undoubtedly  an  in- 
creasing difficulty  in  obtaining 
teachers  of  the  right  stamp.  This 
is  especially  true  in  regard  to  men. 
The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek. 
Young  men  find  that  they  can 
make  a  better  living  on  the  land, 
or  at  a  trade  or  some  other  call- 
ing, than  as  teachers.  Teachers 
have  now  to  pass  through  a  long 
course  of  training  before  they  can 
hope  for  a  living  wage.  Six  or 
more  years  are  ordinarily  required  to  qualify  as  a 
trained  teacher.  The  salary  to  begin  with  is  small, 
and  promotion  usually  slow.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  rewards,  the  prospect  before  a  young  man  or 
woman  who  enters  the  teaching  profession  is  not 
bright.  It  is  an  axiom  that  education  is  necessary, 
and  it  is  also  universally  admitted  that  it  concerns 
the  State.  I  have  shown  that  we  have  laid  the 
foundations  of  a  fine  system  by  which  the  children 
of  the  State  can  be  trained  for  the  future,  and  have 
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proved   that  highly-trained   men   and   women   are   a 
necessity  for  carrying  it  out.     Plainly,  then,  it  is  the 


duty  of  the  Government  to 
provide  for  such  a  body  by 
holding  out  sufficient  induce- 
ment to  lead  men  and  women 
of  ability  to  enter  and  con- 
tinue in  the  ranks  of  the 
teachers. 

Much  is  being  ~  done,  but 
pore  remains  -  to  be  accom- 
plished by  those  in  power. 
\Vhen  men  see  that  teachers 
are  more  generously  treated 
they  will  not  hesitate  to  join 
one  of  the  noblest  'and  most 
important  of  professions.  The 
Director  of  Education  and 
his  co-workers  will  be  able  to 
formulate  schemes  for  the 
national  benefit ;  the  labours 
of  the  teachers  will  be  sweet- 
ened by  the  hope  of  reward, 
and  they  will  be  ready  to 
agree  that  in  Victoria,  at 
least,  Thomson's  lines  are 
true  : — • 

Delightful  task  to  rear  the  tender  thought 
And  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot.'' 
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P),ofo.    by]  [Bacon.   Newcastle. 

Armstrong   College,   Newcastle;    The   New    Buildings   Opened    by   the    King. 

The  college  was  founded  in  1871,  and  is  affiliated  with  the  University  of  Durham.  For  many  years  it  was  known  as 
the  Durham  College  of  Science,  liut  some  time  ago  it  wis  decided  that  the  buildings  should  be  completed  at  a 
rost  of  £50.000   as  a   memorial  to    Lord    Armstrong. 


Photo     by]  The    New   City    Hall,   Belfast.  («•  n.l, /,,  iic//a,»(. 

The  Hall  stands  in  Donegall  Square,  and  occupies  an  acre  and  a-half  out  of  about  five  acres  of  ground,  the  re- 
mainder being  laid  out  as  a  public  garden.  The  cost  of  the  entire  work  is  about  £300.000  and  the  architect.  Mr. 
.\.   Brumwell  Thom.aa.  has   been  engaged   ten   years  in  t:)e   undertaking. 
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To  the  casual  observer  vegetarianism  is  simply 
a  petty  food  fad,  but  to  those  who  have  enquired 
into  the  matter  vegetarianism  has  many  sides,  each 
of  which  has  either  a  scientific  or  a  moral  basis. 

The  science  of  comparative  anatomy,  for  ex- 
ample, places  man  in  the  category  of  the  frugivora, 
that  is,  fruit  and  nut  eaters.  Thus  Gassendi,  the 
contemporary  friend  of  Galileo  and  Kepler,  says:  — 

"  We  do  not  appear  to  be  adapted  by  Nature  to 
the  use  of  flesh  diet,  from  the  conformation  of  the 
teeth,  since  all  animals  which  Nature  has  formed 
to  feed  on  flesh  have  teeth  long,  conical,  sharp,  un- 
even, and  with  intervals  between  them ;  but  those 
which  are  created  to  subsist  only  on  herbs  and 
fruits  have  their  teeth  short,  broad,  blunt,  adjoin- 
ing one  another,  and  distributed  in  even  rows.  And, 
further,  that  men  have  received  from  Nature  teeth 
which  are  unlike  those  of  the  first  class,  and  re- 
semble those  of  the  second." 

Professor  Sir  Charles  Bell,  F.R.S.  (1774-1842),  in 
■'  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Diseases  of  the  Teeth," 
1829  (page  33),  says:  — 

"  It  is,  I  think,  not  going  too  far  to  say  that 
every  fact  connected  with  the  human  organisation 
goes  to  prove  that  man  was  originally  formed  a 
frugiverous  animal.  .  .  .  This  opinion  is  prin- 
cipally derived  from  the  formation  of  his  teeth  and 
digestive  organs,  as  well  as  from  the  character  of 
his  skin,  and  the  general  structure  of  his  limbs." 

Baron  Cuvier,  the  chief  of  modern  anatomists  ; 
Darwin,  the  greatest  af  naturalists  ;  and  Sir  Richard 
Owen,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  zoologists,  con- 
firm these  statements. 

Baron  Cuvier,  the  chief  of  modern  anatomists  ; 
dom,"  r827.  Vol.  I.,  page  88;  Sir  Richard  Owen, 
K.C.B.,  F.R.S.  (i8o4-r892),  in  his  ''  Odontography, 
or  a  Treatise  on  the  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the 
Teeth,''  1829,  page  33 ;  Charles  Darwin,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.  (1809-1882),  in  his  "  Descent  of  Man," 
second  edition,  1874,  page  156. 

The  sciences  of  Physiology  and  Chemistry  are 
equally  emphatic  in  their  testimony  to  the  excellence 
of  a  non-flesh  diet. 

Dr.  Albrecht  Haller,  the  celebrated  physiologist, 
anatomist  and  botanist,  in  speaking  of  diet  in  which 
flesh  has  no  part,  says  it  is  "  salutary,  fully  nour- 
ishes a  man,  protracts  life  to  an  advanced  period, 
and  prevents  or  cures  such  disorders  as  are  at- 
tributable to  the  grossness  or  acrimonv  of  the 
blood." 

The  modern  uric  acid  specialist,  Dr.  Alexander 
Haig,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  in  his  work,  "  Uric 
Acid  as  a  Factor  in  the  Causation  of  Disease," 
savs :  — 


"  That  it  is  easily  possible  to  sustain  life  on  the 
products  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  needs  no  demon- 
stration for  physiologists,  even  if  a  majority  of  the 
human  race  were  not  constantly  engaged  in  de- 
monstrating it ;  and  my  researches  show  not  only 
that  it  is  possible,  but  that  it  is  infinitely  preferable 
in  every  w-ay,  and  produces  superior  powers  both 
of  mind  and  body." 

Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  says:  — 

•  There  is  ample  and  unexceptional  evidence  that, 
where  neither  milk  nor  any  of  its  preparations  are 
in  ordinary  use,  a  regime  consisting  of  bread  and 
fruit  and  herbs  is  quite  adequate  to  the  wants  of  a 
population  subsisting  bv  severe   and  constant  toil." 

Sir  Benjamin  Ward  Richardson,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 
says  : — • 

"  It  must  be  honestly  admitted  that,  weight  by 
weight,  vegetable  substances,  when  they  are  care- 
fullv  selected,  possess  the  most  striking  advantages 
over  animal  food  in  nutritive  value." 

That  this  is  so  is  fully  shown  by  the  following 
table  of  nutritive  values:  — 
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Dr.  Milner  Fothergill,  a  great  authority  on  foods, 
declares  that  beef-tea  is  an  impostor.  At  one  time 
Liebig  held  a  high  opinion  of  the  food  value  of 
meat  extract ;  but  the  eminent  English  food  expert, 
Dr.  Edward  Smith,  F.R.S.,  after  a  spirited  contro- 
versy, compelled  Liebig  to  acknowledge  that  ex- 
tract of  meat  is  no  more  a  food  than  tea  is.  It 
should  be  classed  with  tea  and  coffee  as  a  nervous 
stimulant. 

With  regard  to  the  risks  and  dangers  of  fiesh 
food.  Dr.  Alex.  Haig,  quoted  above,  states  that  he 
had  been  all  his  life  a  sufferer  from  severe  head- 
aches, and  had  tried  a  great  variety  of  alterations 
in  diet.  The  non-meat  diet  produced  at  once  a 
change,  till  eventually  eighteen  months  elapsed  with- 
out an  attack.  Further  study  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  cause  of  the  headaches  was  uric  acid,  and 
that  meat  produced  it  by  introducing  into  the  body 
and  blood  uric  acid,  plus  substances  of  the  Xan- 
thine group.  He  devotes  fifteen  chapters  of  the 
book  to  the  study  of  gout,  rheumatism,  Bright's  dis- 
ease, etc. 

That  a  vegetarian  diet  is  sufficient  for  the  produc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  great  bodily  vigour  is  at- 
tested by  the  following:  — 

The  British  soldiers,  who  fought  the  battles  of 
Xorman,  Plantagenet,  Tudor,  Stuart,  and  later 
times,  w^ere  bred  on  vegetarian  food.  Scotch  oat- 
meal and  Irish  potatoes  have  had  as  much  effect  as 
English  beef.  O'Connell  was  probably  right  when 
he  said  that  the  Irish  peasantry,  reared  on  potatoes 
and  butter-milk,  was  the  finest  in  the  world.  Of  the 
Cumberland  p)easantry.  Smiles,  in  his  "  Life  of 
George  Moore,"  says  that,  though  occasionally  they 
got  a  slice  of  meat  in  winter,  "  stalwart  sons  and 
comelv  maidens  were  brought  up  on  porridge,  oat- 
cakes and  milk  :  in  fact,  there  could  be  no  better 
food."  Brindley,  the  engineer,  testified  that  his 
piece-workers  from  the  North  of  England,  who  lived 
on  porridge  and  hasty  pudding,  did  more  work  and 
earned  more  wages  than  the  labourers  of  the  south, 
who  lived  on  bacon,  beer,  and  cheese.  Even  fur- 
ther north,  in  the  coldest  of  climates,  the  Nor- 
wegians, Swedes  and  Finns,  who  live  on  rye  bread. 


milk  and  cheese,  are  finer  men  than  the  Laplanders 
and  Esquimaux,  who  live  oa  flesh. 

In  spite  of  the  poor  physique  of  the  Bengalis,  and 
of  some  other  of  the  Hindu  races,  there  are  many 
illustrations  in  India  of  how  powerful  and  enduring 
men  may  be  on  a  diet  of  corn,  pulse  and  fruit. 
Among  millions  of  the  coolies  of  the  North-west 
Provinces,  Punjaub,  Rajputana,  Central  Provinces, 
Bombay  and  Hyderabad,  the  work  done  daily  on 
very  low  pay,  often  in  much  exposure  to  fierce  sun 
or  heavy  rains  swamping  the  country  for  weeks  at  a 
time,  or  very  cold  weather,  is  toilsome  and  pro- 
tracted. Their  rule  is  to  work  from  sunrise  to  sun- 
set, with  short  rests  for  sleep  or  food.  The  Sikhs, 
who  fought  so  well  against  us  in  the  Punjaub,  and 
who  are  now  our  best  and  most  trustworthy  sepo\s, 
are,  by  religion  and  immemorial  custom,  vegetarians. 
Thev  are  the  finest  race  in  India,  being  as  a  rule  ex- 
ceptionally powerful  men.  Seventy  per  cent,  are 
purely  vegetarian.  Others  get  meat  on  the  occasion 
of  a  feast  or  a  hunt,  say  once  in  three  or  four 
months.  Those  who  enter  British  military  or  police 
service  have  meat  supplied  to  them,  but  compara- 
tively few  PTt  it. 

Professor  NeuTnan  writes:  — 

■'  Dr.  Edward  Smith,  who  reported  to  the  Privv 
Council  on  the  food  of  the  three  Kingdoms,  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Irish  are  the  strongest,  next 
to  them  the  Scotch,  next  the  Northern  English, 
lowest  of  all  the  townsmen,  observe ;  their  vege- 
tarianism is  graduted  in  the  same  way,  the  strongest 
being  the  most  vegetarian,  and  the  townsfolk,  who 
are  weakest,  being  the  greatest  eaters  of  flesh.  I 
do  not  mean  to  assert  that  diet  is  the  only  cause  of 
strength  or  weakness:  it  is  sufficient  to  insist  that 
vegetarianism  is  compatible  with  the  highest 
strength.  The  old  Greek  athlete  was  a  vegetarian. 
Hercules,  according  to  their  comic  poets,  hved 
chiefly  on  pease  pudding." 

To  this  brief  outline  of  the  scientific  justification 
Df  vegetarianism  we  shall  add,  in  a  future  article, 
if  permitted,  a  review  of  the  moral  and  aesthetic 
aspects  of  the  question. 
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The  Nicessity  that  Exists  for  the  Divfsion  of  the  Large  and  More  Unwieldy  Australian 

States  into  Smaller  and  More  Compact  Ones. 

By  G.   S.  Curtis.  Rockhampton. 


The  idea  of  writing  you  upon  the  above  subject 
was   suggested   by   the   gridiron   maps   of   Australia, 
which  you  published  in  a  recent  issue,  showing  the 
relative  strength  of  Socialism  in  the  different  States 
as  represented  in  the  Federal  Parliament,  and  also 
by   what   you   have   said   about  the   necessity   (inter 
alia)  of  extension  of  Government,  and  placing  more 
complete  power  in  the  hands  of  the  people.     The 
maps  illustrate  the  noteworthy  fact  that  the  larger 
and  more  unwieldv  States  send  the  largest  propor- 
tion of   Socialists  to  the  Federal   Parliament,   and, 
conversely,    the    smaller    and     more     compact    the 
State,  the  smaller  number  of  Socialists  does  it  send 
to  the  councils  of  the  nation.     This  is  conspicuous 
in  the  case  of  the  smaller  States  of  Tasmania  and 
Victoria,  and  appears  to  emphasise  and  accentuate 
the  tnitli  of  the  political   axiom,   upheld  by  many 
past-time  statesmen — viz.,   that   small  and   compact 
States   are   more   easily    and   better   governed   than 
huge    and    unwieldy    ones.      The    late    Sir    Henr)- 
Parkes  was  one  of  these  statesmen,  and  no  one  was 
better  qualified  to  judge.     He  on  Several  occasions 
referred    to    the    necessitv    of    the    division    of    the 
larger  Australian  colonies,  and   in  his  book,  ''  Fifty 
Years  in  Making  Australian  History,"  he  expressecJ 
his  concurrence  in  the  fundamental  principle  '"  that 
excessive  area  is  not  necessary,  but  positively  detri- 
mental, to  national  growth  and  development."     Re- 
ferring to  the  then  proposed  Australian  Federation, 
he  said  :  — "  As  a  matter  of  reason  and  logical  fore- 
cast, it  cannot  be  doubted  that  if  the  union  were 
inaugurated  with  double  the  number  of  the  present 
colonies,  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  all  would  be 
more  absolutely  assured.     It  would  add  immensely 
to   the   national   importance   of   the   new    Common- 
wealth,   and    would    be    of    immense    advantage    to 
West    Australia,    South   Australia,    and    Queensland 
themselves   if   four   or   five   new   colonies   were   cut 
out  of  their  vast  and   unmanageable  territories." 

About  the  time  Sir  Henry  Parkes  gave  expression 
to  these  views,  Sir  S.  W.  Griffith  brought  in  his  Bill 
to  divide  Queensland  into  three  provinces.  Sir 
Henry  noted  this  fact,  and  added  a  synopsis  of  the 
Bill  as  an  appendix  to  his  book. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  truth  of  the  political  axiom 
endorsed  by  Sir  Henry  Parkes  would  be  most 
strikingly  exemplified  in  the  case  of  Queensland 
were  she  divided  into  three  States.  Brisbane,  the 
seat  of  government,  is  most  inconveniently  situated 


m   the   south-eastern   corner   of  her  huge   territorv, 
an    anomaly    that   can    hardlv    be   equalled    in    the 
political  arrangements  of  any'other  countrv.     Under 
present  conditions,  it  is  impossible  to  get  suitable 
men  in  Central  or  North  Queensland  to  come  for- 
ward as  representatives,  because  they  cannot  atiford 
to  lea\-e  their  homes  and  business  to  go  to  Brisbane. 
This  is  largely  accountable  for  the  fact  of  so  many 
Labour    men    being    sent    as    representatives    from 
Central    and   North    Queensland.      The    larger   and 
more   unwieldy   the   electorates,   the   better   for   the 
Labour  Party,  highly  organised  as  it  is  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.     This  has  been  verv  clearlv  shown 
by  their  great  success  at  the  Federal  elections,  the 
Federal      electorates     being     enormous     in      area. 
Queensland  as  one  electorate  is  simply  a  political 
monstrosity,    making   a    contest   for   a    seat   in    the 
Senate  a  tremendous   and  very   doubtful   undertak- 
ing.     The    establishment    of    separate    Legislatures 
in   Central   and  Northern   Queensland   would   mean 
both    smaller    State    and    Federal    electorates,    and 
would  greatly   stimulate  the   interest   of  all  perma- 
nent  residents   in   public    affairs.      There    would   be 
much  less  difficulty  in  securing  candidates  for  the 
State  Parliaments  possessing  some  tangible  stake  in 
Central    and    Northern    Queensland    because    the\ 
would   be   within  comparatively   easy   distance   from 
the  State  Capital  and  seat  of  government,  while  the 
new   Federal  electorates,   being  much  smaller  than 
the    present    ones,      would     be     more     easily     or- 
ganised, a  matter  that  would  be  of  very  great  en- 
couragement  to   the   opponents   of   the   powerfully- 
organised  Federal  Labour  Partv. 

As  regards  increased  cost  of  government,  this- 
wou'.d  not  be  very  great,  as  it  would  not  be  neces- 
sary under  the  new  arrangement  to  maintain  the 
huge  Brisbane  establishment ;  but  if  it  did  involve 
some  increase  in  cost  of  government,  it  would  ensure 
better  representation  and  much  greater  efficiencv. 
The  present  number  of  members  in  the  Queensland 
Assembly  is  72.  Twenty-five  members  each  would 
be  ample  for  -hew-  Assemblies  in  the  centre  and 
north,  and  presumably  South  Queensland  would  not 
require  any  more.  This  is  about  the  number  that 
all  Queensland  had  when  she  started  as  an  inde- 
pendent colony  in  1859. 

Unfortunate'y  th:-  important  question  of  the  di- 
vision of  the  larger  States  has  been  quietly  ignored' 
bv  every  one  of  our  present-day  politicians. 
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This  must  be  due  either  to  inadequate  pohtical 
Icnowledge,  or  want  of  foresight,  or  from  a  feeling 
that  it  is  a  difficult  and  embarrassing  problem, 
which  should  be  left  alone  in  the  absence  of  any 
popular  demonstration,  or  from  a  conviction  that, 
while  the  State  capitals  continue,  as  they  do,  to 
overshadow  and  control,  and  hold  in  subjection 
the  rest  of  the  country,  it  would  be  a  hopeless  task 
to  attempt  to  secure  a  division  of  the  larger  States. 
It  is,  however,  a  problem  that  must  come  up  for 
solution  before  very  long,  and  more  especially  in 
the  case  of  Northern  and  Central  Queensland. 
These  two'  enormous  divisions  of  Queensland  -the 
former  embracing  250,000  square  miles  of  territory, 
and  the  latter  210,000  square  miles — had  been 
petitioning  the  Crcrwn  for  separation  from  Southern 
Queensland  for  many  years  prior  to  Federation. 
The  replies  of  two  Secretaries  of  State  to  our 
Envoys  were  distinctly  to  the  effect  that,  failing 
some  such  settlement  as  that  proposed  by  Sir  S.  W. 
Griffith,  the  qiue.stion  would  be  considered  "  whether 
the  time  has  not  arrived  at  which  the  great  colony 
of  (Queensland  must  be  separated  into  three  "  (v/de 
Times   Rrport,   May   7th,    1802). 

In  order  to  prevent  territorial  separation.   Sir  S. 
W.   Griffith,  then  Premier  of  Queensland,  in   1890, 
and  again  in  1891,  brought  forward  proposals  for  a 
tripartite    federative    division    of    Queensland,    and, 
with  the  view  that  the  three  Queensland  provinces 
so  to  be  created  would  merge  into  the  larger  Aus- 
tralian   Federation,    when    consummated,    as    three 
separate    States.     These    proposals    were    cordially 
supported  by  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Mcllwraith,  who 
pronounced  them  to  be  wise  and  philosophic.     At 
the  Federal  Convention  in  1891,  Sir  Thomas  said: 
— "  In  Queensland  we  are  on  the  eve  of  dividing 
the  colony,  if  we  can,  into  three  parts.     We  shall 
require  some  guarantee  that  Queensland  is  going  to 
be  recognised  as  three  provinces  in  this  new  Fede- 
ral Govenunent."     Manv  people  in  Central  Queens- 
land voted  for  the  Commonwealth  Bill  on  the  assur- 
ance of  some  of  its  advocates  that  satisfactory  pro- 
\-ision  had  been  made  for  the  division  of  Queens- 
land.    Unfortunately  this  is  not  so.     In  my  opinion 
the   people  of  Queensland   were   very   short-sighted 
and   very  unwise  in   agreeing  to  the  unconditional 
incorporation  of  their  huge  and  unwieldy  colony  as 
one    State,    with    miserably    inadequate    representa- 
tion.     Certainly    the    Federal    Constitution    makes 
pro\ision  for  admission  of  new  States,  but  the  con- 
ditions are  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  comply 
with.     Had   a   similar  provision   been   embodied   in 
the   Con.stitution   of  New   South   Wales   (as   was   at 
first     propose-d     by   the     late     W.    C.    Wentworth), 
Queensland   would    not   have   been    able   to   secure 
her    legislative    independence,    except    perhaps    In- 
extra  constitutional  means.     The  subject  of  division 
is  quiescent  at  present  in  both  Northern  and  Cen- 
tral  Queensland,   but   I   venture   to   predict  that   it 


will  not  be  very  long  before  Northern  Queensland 
will  realise  the  vital  and  absolute  necessity  of  hav- 
ing the  management  of  her  own  affairs,  and  will 
resolutely  demand  autonomy,  and  admission  as  a 
separate  State  of  the  Union  ;  and  Central  Queens- 
land will  almost  certainly  follow  suit.  Both  these 
embryonic  States  have  much  larger  populations  (the 
North  about  115,000,  and  the  Centre  65,000)  than 
that  of  all  Queensland  in  1859,  and  they  are  far 
more  advanced  in  every  respect.  Why,  therefore, 
should  they  not  have  the  management  of  their  own 
affairs,  as  separate  States  of  the  Union?  A  good 
deal  of  ignorance  or  misconception  prevails  respect- 
ing this  question.  If  you  talk  to  the  politician 
about  the  necessity,  in  the  interests  of  good  govern- 
ment, of  dividing  Queensland,  he  usually  displays 
an  utter  lack  of  interest,  and  is  inclined  to  regard  it 
as  an  unreasonable,  if  not  absurd,  proposition.  The 
stock  argument  usually  advanced  as  a  clincher  is 
'"Oh,  look  at  your  population;  it  is  not  large 
enough,''  utterly  ignoring  the  fact  that  the  popula- 
tion of  all  Queensland  at  the  time  of  separation  in 
1859  was  not  more  than  25,000,  and  that  it  does  not 
require  any  particular  number  of  people  to  form  a 
self-go\erning  community.  Very  few  persons  appear 
to  be  aware  of  the  fundamental  principles  by  which 
in  the  earlier  days  of  colonisation  colonies,  by 
settlement,  were  enable  I  to  manage  their  ow-n 
affairs.  Their  right  to  munage  their  ow-n  affairs 
was  inherent  in  the  colonists  by  virtue  of  the  com- 
mon law  which  they  carried  with  them.  The  acts 
of  the  Sovereign  in  issuing  a  proclamation  in  divid- 
ing the  colony  into  electoral  districts,  in  calling 
for  the  return  of  representatives,  simply  discharged 
a  constitutional  duty,  which  preserved  to  the  people 
who  had  hived  off  from  the  parent  State,  or  colony, 
those  constitutional  rights  which  belonged  to  them 
as  Englishmen,  and  without  which  the  laws  and 
institutions  of  England  would  not  accompan\  them. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  by  competent  authority  that 
these  features  of  our  constitutional  system  have 
disappeared  in  England,  and  the  Treaty  of  Union 
between  England  and  Scotland,  and  the  Act  of 
Union  with  Ireland,  have  made  the  exercise  of  this 
prerogative  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  no  longer 
possible,  but  the  prerogative  has  not  perished  in 
other  parts  of  the  Empire.  It  has  accompanied 
Englishmen  wherever  the  sovereignty  of  the  Crown 
has  been  established  by  a  settlement  of  people 
enjoying  common  law  rights.  This  constitutional 
doctrine  was  well  stated  by  Mr.  Justice  Willes  in 
the  case  of  Phillips  v.  Eyre. 

This  great  principle  of  self-government  has  been 
ignored  and  overridden  by  the  rigid  and  restric- 
tive provisions  respecting  the  creation  of  new  States 
embodied  in  the  Federal  Constitution.  The  people 
who,  like  those  of  Northern  and  Central  Queens 
land,  have  settled  and  subdued  the  wilderness  and 
laid  the  foundations  of  new  and  self-supporting 
communities,   have  been   deprived   bv   the   Federal 
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Constitution  of  their  constitutional  rights  which  be- 
longed to  them  as  Englishmen. 

Limited  space  precludes  anything  like  an  exhaus- 
tive treatment  of  this,  to  my  mind,  very  interesting 
and  important  subject.  I  hope  it  may  commend 
itself  to  our  politicians  and  leaders  of  thought  and 
action  throughout  the  Commonwealth.  In  this  con- 
nection, I  would  draw  the  attention  of  vour  readers 
to  the  splendid  example  of  that  great  English- 
speaking  nation,  the  United  States  of  America. 
Commencing  with  the  thirteen  original  States,  which 
were  gradually  carved  out  of  the  two  original  plan- 
tations, these  now  embrace  no  less  than  20  self- 
governing  States,  while  other  28  States  have  been 
carved  out  of  the  territories,  making  48  in  all.  Ad- 
ditional States  will  eventually  be  car\-ed  out  of  the 
remaining  territories.  Many  of  the  States  of  the 
American  Union  are  verv  small  in  area,  compared 
with  the  area  of  our  Victoria. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  not  only  Queens- 
land, but  also  the  who!e  Commonwealth,  would  be 
greatly  benefited  by  her  division.  It  would  also 
tend  towards  that  ultimate  equality  of  Federal 
power,  so  necessary  for  a  successful  federation  of 
States.  A  Federation  in  .which  one  or  two  States 
are  so  powerful  as  to  practically  overshadow  and 
dominate  the  others  is  not  a  good  thing,  a  fact  that 
will  perhaps  be  eventually  exemplified  by  the  mam- 
moth State  of  New  South  Wales.  I  am  aware  that 
some  persons  contend  that  there  are  already  too 
manv  Governments  in  Australia,  and  advocate  the 
abolition  of  all  the  State  Governments.  The  saving 
of  expense  is  one  of  the  stock  reasons  advanced, 
but  that,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  very  great  fallacy. 
Abolishing  the  State  Legislatures  would  mean 
Unification,    and    an    intolerable    centralisation    of 


power  and  authority  in  a  far  distant  capital  city. 
It  is  not  the  cost  of  government  that  is  the  trouble, 
but  unwise  and  mischievous  legislation,  the  ill- 
effects  of  which  we  are  suffering  from  to-day. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  express  the  opinion  that 
the  gridiron  maps  do  not  truly  represent  either  the 
state  of  public  opinion  in  the  Commonwealth  with 
regard  to  Socialism,  or  the  relative  degree  in  which 
the  different  States  are  affected  by  the  Socialistic 
doctrine,  e.g.,  there  "are  probably  more  Socialists 
in  New  South  Wales  than  in  Queensland,  but  the 
maps  do  show  that  in  the  larger  States  the  well- 
organised  Labour  Socialists  are  able  to  get  a  fuller 
representation  in  the  Federal  Parliament,  and  thus 
give  the  national  policv  a  much  more  decided 
Socialistic  character  than  is  demanded  by  the  majo- 
rity of  Australians. 

If  this  be  so,  then  the  question  of  the  formation 
of  new  States  by  the  sub-division  of  huge  areas  like 
Queensland,  is  one  which  deserves  more  attention 
than  it  receives  at  present  from  those  who,  while 
sincerelv  desiring  political  and  social  reform,  are 
yet  determined  to  avoid  the  falsehood  of  extremes, 
and  do  their  best  to  prevent  the  wreck  of  the  Aus- 
tralian ship  of  State  upon  either  the  Scylla  of  Indi- 
vidualism or  the  Charybdis  of  Socialism. 

So  far  as  Queensland  is  concerned,  her  division 
would  bring  into  existence  other  centres  of  activity, 
and  a  great  stimulus  would  be  given  to  the  nro"TPs« 
and  development  not  only  of  Northern  and  Central 
Queensland,  but  Southern  Queensland  also.  To  use 
the  words  of  Sir  Henrv  Parkes.  their  "  growth  and 
prosperitv  would  be  more  absolutelv  assured." 
Under  the  present  system  the  progress  and  develop- 
ment of  the  country  is  checked  and  retarded  to  an 
enormous  extent. 


If  any  of  our  readers  desire  to  help  in  fulfilling  the  besrt  national  ideals,  and  of  bringing  about 
social  conditions  which  will  assist  in  giving  such  facilities  for  right  doing  that  oppression  and  wrong 
mav  vanish,  join  our  League  of  Patriots,  a  band  of  men  and  women  all  over  Australasia  banded  to- 
gether for  social  service.  Everyone,  rich  and  poor,  educated  and  illiterate,  may  help  us.  All  that 
is  necessary  is  a  loving  sympathy  for  one's  fellow- creatures.  Send  along  for  a  copy  of  "How  to 
Help,"  and  it  may  give  you  some  valuable  hints  for  becoming  a  real  power  for  good.  Send  to  W.  H. 
Judkins,   "Review-  of  Reviews,"   Equitable  Building,  Melbourne. 
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What   Some   of   Our   Readers    Say    About    ^^The   Review 

of   Reviews/' 


["The  Review  of  Reviews"  aims  at  bringing  about  the  best  condition  of  society  possible,  believing 
that  the  environment  of  a  people  very  largely  influences  them  in  their  development.  We  are  con- 
stantly receiving  from  our  subscribers  letters  of  which  the  following  are  specimens.  "  The  Review  of 
Reviews  "  aims  at  being  the  magazine  which  gives  the  best  view  of  world-wide  affairs,  but  in  ad- 
dition to  that  it  strives  to  promote  social  reform  in  its  best  and  widest  aspect.  Vou  will  be  giv- 
ing the  general  cause  of  reform  a  wonderful  lift  by  trying  to  get  "The  Review  of  Reviews  "into  the 
homes  of  all  who  are  about  you.  Tell  your  friends  how^  you  appreciate  "The  Review,"  and  show 
them  what  some  of  our  subscribers  say.     I  thank  vou  in  anticipation. — The  Editor.] 


.Sir  Robert  Stout,  Chief  Justice  of  New  Zealand, 
writes  : — 

"  I  am,  and  have  been,  a  Kubscriber  to  '  The  Re- 
ciew  '  from  its  start.  I  am  much  pleased  with  the 
impiovement  that  you  have  made  in  it,  and  I  think 
the  reduction  in  price  will  make  it  still  more  popu- 
lar than  it  has  been.  I  am  also  pleased  to  see  that 
you  are,  in  addition  to  giving  an  account  of  the 
events  political,  social  and  litei-ary,  of  the  month, 
paying  some  attention  to  the  social  life  of  the  people 
of  the  colonies.  We  ought  to  lead  in  social  progress, 
but  I  do  not  know  if  we  are  at  pre.sent  doing  so.  I 
have  been  specifically  pleased  to  see  that  you  are 
dealing  with  the  gambling  evil.  It  is  very  serious. 
It  is  not  merely  the  loss  of  money  that  many  sustain 
who  can  ill  afford  such  los,s;,  but  the  whole  ideal  of 
life  Ijecomes  low,  and  men  do  not  look  to  thrift  and 
work   as   a    means  of  social   progress." 


"  A.W.A."  writes  : — "  I  am  glad  to  say  I  owe  a 
great  deal  to  '  The  Review  of  Reviews,'  and  I  like 
your  idea  of  Social  Service." 


The  Rev.   W.   G.   Sharpe  (N.S.W.)  writes  : 

"  Allow  me  to  express  my  appreciation  of  your 
ideal  as  e.^pres,sed  in  the  July  '  Review,'  and  I  sin- 
cerely trust  you  may  live  to  see  it  in  part  realised  ; 
but  the  social  reformer  rarely  if  ever  sees  the  frui- 
tion of  the  seeds  he  sows.  I  am  delighted  at  the 
splendid  stand  '  The  Review  '  is  taking  against 
gambling  and  its  attendant  erils,  evils  which 
threaten,  vampire-like,  to  exhaust  the  life-blood  of 
the>se  States.  I  sincerely  trust  you  may  be  able  to 
inspire  every  man  and  woman  to  strive  for  the  at- 
tainment of  your  four  aims.  To  many  of  us  in  iso- 
lated places  it  appears  a  long  struggle,  but  knowing 
now  that  there  is  a  force  organising,  working  and 
striving  all  through  the  land,  fainting  hands  and 
feeble  knees  will   be  strengthened." 


Mr.  R.  C.  Watts  (Vic.)  writes:— 

"  I  have  been  a  constant  subscriber  to  '  The  Review 
of  Reviews '  for  over  fifteen  years,  and  I  am  now 
more  interested  than  ever  in  its  work." 


Rev.  T.  A.  Joughin  (N.Z.)  writes:— 

"  I  heartily  approve  of  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the 
addre.<>s  to  your  readers.  For  far  too  long  the  politi- 
cal  atmosphere  has  been  charged  with  low  ideals,   and 


even  when  righteous  laws  have  been  placed  on  the 
statute  book,  unrighteous  administration  has  too  often 
made  them  of  no  effect.  I  am  sure  that  your  maga- 
zine \rill  be  an  efficient  in.strument  in  helping  to 
secure  clean  administration  of  the  laws  we  already 
have,  as  well  as  a  potent  influence  in  shaping  the 
opinions  that  must  crystallise  into  the  legislation  of 
the  future.  The  July  number  of  'The  Review'  is  ex- 
cellent. Vou  have  found  your  pulpit,  and  appear  to 
be  using  it  with  a  full  sense  of  your  responsibility  to 
God  and  man.  May  you  never  lower  youi'  flag  nor 
drift  into  that  hardness  of  heart  that  brings  irrever- 
ence  for  the  dreams  of  youth  !" 


Mr.  H.   Hubbard  (N.S.W.)  writes  ;— 

"  I  have  studied  your  magazine  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  cannot  but  admire  its  really  '  Puritan  ' 
spirit.  In  one  of  your  back  numbers  you  made  a 
suggestion  about  a  '  Humanist  '  party^,  but  your 
magazine  all  along  has  advocated  'Humanism,'  from 
its  '  leader '  to  its  covers.  As  Colonel  Parker,  the 
American  Educational  Reformer,  writes  to  teachers 
that  ■  The  tone  of  a  child's  mind  cannot  be  improved 
if  we  separate  the  intellect  from  the  religious  spirit,' 
so  '  The  Review  of  Reviews '  launches  forth  and  at- 
tacks any  and  every  abuse,  from  social  and  religious 
grounds,  with  such  a  sincerely  religious  spirit,  that 
its  success  is  assured  with  all  God-fearing  men  and 
women.  How  soon  would  heathen  jingoism  disappear 
if  our  local  country  paper  were  to  study  the  spirit  of 
'  The  Review,'  the  onh/  paper  in  Australia  that  ad- 
vocates purely  un.selfish  national  interests  and  prin- 
ciples without  pandering  to  the  opinions  of  a  '  rag- 
ing '  minority  of  fanatics.  You  attack  the  '  Tote  ' 
with  such  a  daring  spirit  that  one  yearns  for  a  simi- 
lar article  on  '  Tattersall's.'  which  has  got  such  a 
hold  up  here  that  a  candidate  for  the  Federal  Par- 
liament was  applauded  by  the  whole  audience  the 
other  day  when  he  expressed  on  the  platform  that 
hi.s  partv  (Labour),  at  least,  had  no  intention  of  thus 
interfering  with   the  pleasures  of  the  people." 


W.T.W.   (N.S.W.)  writes:  — 

"  In  renewing  my  sub.scription,  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press the  high  appreciation  I  have  of  '  The  Review 
of  Reviews,'  and  the  stand  you  are  taking  therein  on 
various  social  and  national  refornw.  In  most  of  these 
you  have  my  entire  .sympathy,  and  I  hope  the  sphere 
of  your  influence  may  be  broadened  until  the  goal  is 
reached,  .  .  .  With  all  else  (one  suggestion  noted) 
the  articles  on  various  topics,  nobodv  can  do  else 
than   admire  your  liberality  and  impartiality." 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


AX   UNDEMOCRATIC   DEMOCRACY. 


•  Professor  Priin  "'   writes  : — 

t;nio:sists  asd  ^'o^--^:xIO^^STa.  - 
The  merest  glance  at  some  of  the  measures  current 
111  various  mirts  of  Australasia  since  the  advent  of 
the  Labour  Partv  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  New 
Democracy,  as  it"  loves  to  be  styled,  is  extremely  un- 
democratic. New  it  certainly  is  from  a  democratic 
point  of  view,  since  one  of  its  main  planks  is  the 
denial  of  the  verv  fundamental  principle  on  which 
Democracy  is  based— equal  opportunities  for  all.  And 
this  is  the  more  surprising  as  the  party  wliich  advo- 
cates it,  and  which  has  succeeded  in  getting  it  judi- 
cially enforced,  is  wholly  recruited  from  the  ranks 
of  the  workers,  and  is  naturally  therefore  suppo.-^ 
to  represent  the  interests  of  those  who  toil.  Yet  that 
the  very  contrary  is  the  case  is  apparent  directly  we 
examine  what  this  party  has  really  done.  It  calls 
itself  the  Labour  Party;  but  it  is  very  inappropri- 
ately named,  since  its  member.s  are  mere  puppets  in 
the  hands  of  the  Labour  Unions,  whovse  yie\vs  they 
endorse,  whose  orders  tliey  oh-ey.  and  wha^e  bitterest 
enmity  and  persecution  they  incur  when  they  break 
loose  from  the  yoke.  But  the  Labour  Unio-is  only  re- 
present a  very  small  proportion  of  the  workere.  prob- 
ably not  more  than  20.  or  at  the  most  2.5,  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  of  the  manual  labourers  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  it  is  almost  solely  in  the  intei-ests  of  th-s 
small  section  that  a  large  part  of  the  labour  legis- 
lation of  .Australia  is  based.  Very  niany  of  the 
workers  object  to  join  the  unions,  which  are  hot- 
be<ls  of  Socialism,  and  whicli  advocate  principles  to 
whicli  the  more  independent  of  the  worker*  are  op- 
posed :  but  unless  they  do  so  they  stand  small  chance 
of  getting  employment,  since  the  Labour  Unions  have 
succeeded  in  getting  measures  passed  the  result  of 
which  has  been  to  deprive  large  numbers  of  their 
fellow-workers  of  the  means  of  obtaining  a  livelihood, 
to  impose  fines  on  employers  for  daring  to  employ 
those  wlinm  they  prefer,  to  prevent  men  from  leaving 
the  Union  for  indefinite  periods  when  thev  have  once 
joined,  to  destroy  the  la.st  .shred  of  liberty  which  the 
workers  formerly  enjoyed,  and  to  turn  them  into  an 
ibject  body  of  slaves.  This  may  sound  like  the 
frothiest  of  unprovable  rant  to  some  of  my  readers, 
yet  it  is  almost  an  under.statement  of  the  actual  facts, 
and  every  point  can  be  proved  by  reference  to  recent 
arbitration  awards,  from  which  the  real  aims  of  the 
Labour   Unions  can   be   accurately  gauged. 

PREFERENCE  TO  TINIO^^STS. 
Paragraphs  referring  to  this  pernicious  principle 
are  frequently  published  in  the  press,  and  it  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  denunciation  by  public  speakers 
time  and  again:  yet  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that 
the  great  bulk  of  the  people  have  very  little  idea  of 
what  it  really  means.  It  is  difPcult  to  reali.se  the 
full  sisnificance  of  a  principle  which  provides  that 
until  all  the  members  of  a  T'nion  have  been  supplier! 
with  work,  no  one  outside  the  Union — however  com- 
petent, however  desserving.  however  large  mav  be  his 
f;imi!y  or  great  his  needs,  or  however  much  his  trust- 
worthiness and  excellent  character  may  commend 
him  to  an  employer — will  be  allowed  to  earn  his 
bread  in  that  particular  calling.  Yet  that  is  the 
practical    effect    of  the  principle    as    laid    down     by 


Judge  Cohen  in  the  ca.se  of  the  Newcastle  Wharf 
Labourers'  Union  in  19112.  and  in  giving  judgment  in 
1104  ill  )■(  Wild,  who  was  fined  for  having  employed 
a  non-Uuionist.  the  same  Judge  further  directed 
that,  so  long  as  theie  were  meml>ers  of  the  I  nion 
competent  to  do  work  required  to  be  done,  and  ready 
and  willing  to  perfomi  it,  they  must  be  employed, 
the  question  of  competency  being  for  the  Court  and 
not  for  the  employer  to  decide.  Then  there  was  the 
case  of  tlie  Sydney  hairdresser  named  Channell  in 
1903,  who  very  naturally  refused  to  dismiss  an  em- 
ploye with  whom  he  was  thoroughly  satisfied,  and  to 
whom  he  was  paying  the  highest  wage,  at  the  dicta- 
tion of  the  Labour  Union,  and  who  was  taken  before 
the  Court  and  compelled  to  sack  the  uon-Unionist 
and  employ  .someone  else.  But  a  far  more  startling 
case  occurred  in  the-  same  year,  when  a  Sydney  un- 
dertaker named  Byrnes  employed  a  man  named 
McDonagh  on  an  emergency,  and,  as  he  had  proved 
his  efficiency,  wished  to  retain  him.  In  order  to  com- 
ply with  the  clause  in  the  Award,  which  prevented 
him  from  permanently  employing  a  non-Unioni.st. 
Byrnes  gave  McDonagh  the  option  of  joining  the 
Tfnion  or  of  leaving  his  employment.  McDonagh  ac- 
cordingly applied  for  admission  to  the  Union,  was 
refused  for  no  other  reason  than  that  there  were 
several  members  of  the  Union  who  wanted  the  job, 
and  he  was  accordingly  deprived  of  the  opportunity 
of  obtaining  brejid  for  his  wife  and  family.  And  his 
employer  was  actually  fined,  although  the  Judae  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  made  every  effort  to  get 
McDonagh  admitted  into  the  Union,  and  had  endea- 
\ouied  to  the  best  of  his  power  to  comply  with  the 
award  of  the  Court. 

"TRICKY,   T^^DERHA^^)    A>T)   DISHONEST." 

A  precisely  similar  case  occurred  a  few  weeks  ago. 
when  a  man  named  O'Dwyer,  thoroughly  competent 
in  every  way,  was  refu.sed  admission  into  the  Sydney 
Wharf  Labourers'  Union  on  no  reasonable  pretext. 
Judge  Hayden  characterising  the  action  of  the  Union 
as  ''tricky,  underhand,  and  dishone.st."  But  the 
climax  wa.s  reached  in  1904.  when  the  same  Union, 
having  obtained  all  it  wanted  from  the  Court,  in- 
cluding a  settlement  of  wages  and  preference  to 
Unionists,  at  once  closed  its  books  and  refused  to  ad- 
mit another  member,  thus  turning  the  Union  into  a 
clo.«e  guild.  The  action  of  the  T'nion  was  denounced 
by  .Judge  Cohen  as  ■'  undenincratrc  and  tyrannical  in 
the  extreme."  and  the  award  was  amended  so  as  to 
make  the  preference  clause  inoperative  unless  the 
rules  of  the  Union  permitted  competent  persons  of 
good  character  and  sober  habits  to  join  the  Union 
without  election.  The  cases  cited  above,  some  of 
which  were  use<l  with  great  effect  by  the  Hon.  X.  K. 
Ewing  in  his  recent  electioneering  campaign,  prove 
to  the  hilt  the  utterly  undemocratic  character  of  the 
New  Democracy,  and  the  futility  of  looking  to  the 
Trades'  Unions  and  their  puppets  in  the  House  for 
any  real  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  the  workers  as  a 
whole.  The  failure  of  compulsory  arbitration  was 
clearly  predicted  bv  the  Strikes  and  .Arbitration  Coni- 
mi.ssion  in  1S9I.  wha^e  wise  and  unanimously-arrived- 
at  recommendations  in  favour  of  conciliation  and 
voluntary  arbitration,  which  have  prove{l  so  success- 
ful in  England  and  the  United  States,  have  been  per- 
sistency flouted  by  the  superior  wisdom  (  I  )  of  Aus- 
tralian legislatoi-s  in  recent  years.  The  genuine 
Democrat  would  not  only  oppose  to  the  very  utmost 
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tli<»  principle  of  preference  to  Unionists,  but  would 
strenuously  advocate  conciliation,  and  voluntary  afi 
contra.sted  with  compulsory  arbitration  for  the  settle- 
ment, not  only  of  labour  but  of  civil  disputes  as  well, 
a.>  has  beiMi  <lone  in  Scandinavia  for  many  j'ears  with 
the   mo.st  pronounced  success. 

CHRISTIAN  SOCIAL  WOHK  IX  BRISBANE. 

A  "  Friend  of  Reform  "  writes: — 

A  notic'eable  attempt  is  now  being  made  in  Bris- 
bane to  give  practical  shape  to  those  humanitarian 
impulse.?  which  have  become  one  of  the  most  palpable 
fruits  of  the  Christian  spirit  to-day.  The  Rev.  Loyal 
L.  Wirt,  B.D..  the  present  pastor  of  the  old  Wharf- 
<1  reet  Congregational  Church,  where  the  Rev.  E. 
Griffitii.  father  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common- 
wealth (Sir  S.  W.  Griffith),  ministered  for  many.vears, 
has  stinted  a  project  which;  if  it  is  fully  carried  out, 
will  be  a  splendid  illustration  of  the  service  which 
this  modern  application  of  Christianity  can  render 
to  the  social  condition  of  the  people.  A  large  build- 
ing, erectetl  some  years  ago  as  a  tobacco  factory,  and 
worked  under  the  name  of  "  Dixon's  Factory,"  until 
the  uniform  tariff  on  tobacco  adopted  by  the  Fe<leral 
Government  led  to  its  closure,  and  now  standing  un- 
occupied near  one  of  the  most  populous  quarters  of 
the  city,  arrested  JMr.  AVirt's  attention,  and  suggests 
ed  the  idea  that  it  might  be  transformed  into  an 
institute  of  .social  service,  similar  to  those  which 
liave  been  established  in  a  number  of  cities  in  America 
and  England.  Acting  under  this  impression,  he  wrote 
to  Mr.  W.  K.  Shaw,  of  the  British-Au.stralian  To- 
bacco Co.  Ltd..  Sydney,  to  which  lirm  the  buildinj;  be- 
longed, and  laid  before  him  a  scheme  showing  how  it 
could  be  fitted  up  and  made  into  a  centre  of  social 
activity  and  recreation  for  the  toilers  of  the  city,  re- 
minding tile  company  that  the  closing  of  the  factory 
had  tended  to  increase  the  pressure  of  arduous  cir- 
cumstances upon  many  of  the  workpeople,  and  re- 
questing that  permission  should  be  granted  for  it  to 
be  utilised  for  their  social  benefit.  The  response 
made  to  Mr.  Wirt's  letter  was  most  generous.  The 
company  were  willing  that  the  building  should  be 
used  as  an  institute  of  social  service  for  five  years  at 
a  peppercorn  rate,  if  n  responsible  committee,  free 
from  .sectarian  bias,  should  be  appointed  to  manage 
it  ;  and  the  company  might  also  further  help  by  send- 
ing a  donation  towards  the  expenses  when  tlie  insti- 
tute  was  estabii.shetl. 

Mr.  Wirt  at  once  called  a  meeting  of  prominent 
citizens.  It  was  held  in  the  Municipal  Council  Cham- 
ber, the  Mayor  in  the  chair.  The  company's  letter 
and  the  propo-cd  scheme  were  laid  before  it.  and  Mr 
Wirt's  action  and  proposal  were  enthusiastically  en- 
dorsed, those  present  re.solving  themselves  into  a 
working  committee,  and  adopting  the  preliminary 
steps  necessary  to  carry  out  the  project.  It  is  in- 
tended to  make  the  institute  a  pleasant  place  of  very 
comprehensive  social  work  and  enjoyment.  On  the 
ground  floor  there  will  be  a  free  creche,  where,  under 
(he  care  of  two  or  three  nurses,  the  women  who  go 
nut  to  daywork  can  leave  their  infants:  and  also  a 
kindergarten  will  be  provided  for  the  older  children  : 
nnd  there  will  be  bathrooms  and  other  conveniences 
•rected  there.  .Above  in  the  upper  .stories  there  will 
he  bovs'  club  rooms,  and  resting  and  retiring  rooms, 
furnished  with  couches,  tables  and  mirrors  for  th€ 
shop  girls  and  other  female  employees,  where  in  their 
meal  hours  they  will  be  able  to  find  a  time  of  en- 
jovable  ea5e  and  refreshment  :  also  a  gymnasium  for 
both  sexes,  a  billiard  and  other  rooms  supplied  with 
chesK.  draughts,  and  other  games  :  a  free  library  and 
reading  room  :  a  concert  hall,  where  lectures,  musi- 
cal, dramatic,  and  other  entertainments  can  be  given  : 


and  on  the  roof  of  the  building,  which  was  construct- 
ed level,  and  with  a  barricade  around  it,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  drving  the  tobacco  leaf,  paths  and  garden 
seats  and  bowery  recesses  are  to  be  provided,  so  as 
to  form  a  charming  place  of  retreat  and  promenade 
ground  in  the  cool  evenings  for  the  weary  workers 
and  their  friends.  The  whole  will  be  a  fine  nucleus 
or  recreative  life  and  rational  enjoyment,  and  it  will 
doubtless  be  no  small  boon  to  hundreds  in  Brisbane. 
Those  whose  social  limitations  are  irksome,  who  have 
little  h<mie  comfort  or  culture,  and  few  opportuni- 
ties of  pleasure,  may  here  find  a  temporary  elysium. 
It  will  be  educational  to  many,  widening  their  hori- 
zon, giving  them  a  broader  view  of  the  possibilit;ies 
of  life,  showing  them  that  existence  is  something 
more  than  anxious  grinding  labour  or  coar.se  de- 
moralising gratifications,  and  leading  them  to  make 
the  glad  discovery  that  they  can  make  their  lives 
worth   living. 

Of  course,  much  will  depend  upon  the  wisdom  of 
the  management.  It  will  need  to  be  firm  and  busi- 
nesslike. Sound  commercial  principles  can  alone  give 
the  institute  stability,  and  there  mu.st  be  a  strong 
controlling  hand  over  all  its  various  operations.  The 
rowdy  eleiiient  often  appears  in  free  public  in.stitu- 
tious.  and  gives  trouble.  Humanity  has  some  awk- 
ward sides."  But  the  people  generally  may  be  trusted 
to  aid  in  controlling  that  which  ministers  to  their 
own  interests  or  pleasures,  and  they  will  probably  be 
the  best  helpers  of  the  managers.  The  institute  is 
to  be  worked  upon  a  humanitarian  basis.  The 
churches  are  not  to  be  openly  represented  in  the  man- 
agement. It  is  to  be  a  citizens'  enterori-^e.  but  the 
main  burden  of  its  initiation  and  ultimate  success 
will  rest  upon  the  Christian  section  of  the  community. 
Amiable  worldliness  never  really  sacrifices  much  for 
tile  people's  good.  The  strength  of  all  ohilanthropic 
movements  is  in  the  Christ-spirit.  It  is  estimated 
that  it  will  cost  about  £lfinn  to  fully  equip  the  fac- 
torv  fo:-  the  purposes  of  the  institute,  but  there  will 
be  little  difficulty  in  raising  this  small  sum.  and  if  it 
is  wisely  conducted  the  working  expeli.ses  will  not  be 
lieavy.  Mr.  Wirt's  happy  thought  is  worthy  of  all 
sympathy   and  assistance. 

A    REFORM    PROGRAMME. 

George    Phimmer    (X..S.W.)    writes: — 

Sir,  -In  reply  to  your  enquiry  for  whole-hearted 
help  in  improving  the  conditions  under  which 
iiunianitv  is  at  present  struggling  for  light.  I  beg  to 
submit  the  following  contribution  :  — 

Land  value  taxation  on  unimproved  land  values. 
t\ot  the  conihined  value  of  land  and  improvenipnts. 

Land  value  taxation  will  cheapen  land,  to  the 
benefit  of  all  users,  if  applied  uniformly,  without  ex- 
emption,  and   sufficiently   heavy. 

It  should  replace  and  abolish  stamp  duties,  vexa- 
tious licensee  fees,  royalties,  postage  on  newspapers, 
and  eventually  all  postages. 

It  should  cheapen  railway  rates,  and  eventually 
supersede  them. 

It  should  prevent  land  of  cri>fKl  repute  standina 
idle,  and  diminish  segregation  by  filling  up  vacan 
cies. 

It  should  liehtom  cost  of  transit,  bv  furnishinf 
tnde  and  customers  in  continuous  stream. 

Tt  should  diminish  cost  of  all  caterinc  for  th« 
Iiuhlic. 

It  would  cheapen  economic  rent,  but  rai.se  rent- 
value   of  improvements. 

It  woukl  rai.se  wages  and  interest,  while  cheapen- 
ing  foo<l. 
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"THE   BURIAL  OF   SIR  JOHN  MOORE." 

Mr.  Percy  R.  Meggy  writes  :  — 

Sir, — In  your  October  issue  you  quote  ''an  aston- 
i.shiiig  statement"  made  by  Mr.  Henry  N.  Hall  in 
the  July  number  of  the  .Yew  York  Critic,  to  the  effect 
tliat  Wolfe's  famous  poem  of  "  The  Burial  of  Sir 
.John  Moore  "  was  really  written  by  a  Frenchman, 
and  only  translated  by  Wolfe.  I  thought  this  joke 
had  long  die<l  a  natural  death,  and  I  was  6uri)rised 
to  see  it  still  walking  the  earth  in  all  its  pristine 
vigour.  It  is  nearly  seventy  years  since  that  literary 
genius,  known  as  "  Father  Prout,"  who  had  the  gift 
of  translating,  if  any  man  had,  and  who  was  in- 
ten.sely  fon<l  of  mystifying  his  readers,  sent  his  trans- 
lation of  Wolfe's  ode  to  Bentley's  2Iiscfllany  as 
the  composition  of  a  Frenchman,  under  the  circum- 
stances narrated  by  Mr.  Hall.  How  Father  Prout's 
translation  would  strike  a  Frenchman  I  could  not 
say,  not  being  a  Frenchman,  but  it  has  always  struck 
me,  being  an  Englislmian.  as  one  of  the  best  French 
pieces  I  ever  read,  with  a  lilt  and  a  swing  in  it,  and 
in  every  phra.se  of  it  like  the  tread  of  a  firing  squad. 
I  «ee  from  Chnmbers's  Ci/clopadia  of  Literature  that 
Wolfe's  poem  was  suggested  by .  Southey's  narrative 
in  the  Edir\}iurgh  .-innual  lierjister  of  1808  of  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  Sir  .John  Moore  was  buried, 
of  which  it  gives  an  almast  literal  version.  "  Father 
Prout,"  who  was  an  Irish  prie.st  named  Francis 
Mahony,  181)5-1866,  wrote  a  good  many  remarkable 
translations,  but  I  think  he  must  have  fairly  sur- 
passed himself  on  this  occa.sion.  Wolfe's  ode,  it 
seems,  was  originally  published  in  an  Irish  news- 
paper in  1817.  reprinted  in  Blacku-ood's  and  other 
magazine.*,  and  ascribed  to  some  of  the  leading  poets 
of  the  day.  Ultimately  a  Scotch  schoolmaster  claimed 
it  as  his,  but  Wolfe's  claim  was  so  fully  proved  that 
the  schoolmaster  had  to  confess  himself  a  fraud. 


MISS   KONOPTIAXXOKOW. 

Dr.  Laishley  writes: — "Greater  love  hath  no  man 
than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his 
friends."    (John   xv.    13). 

The  cablegram  from  England,  which  appeared  in 
the  "Sydney  Morning  Herald"  newspaper  of  Sep- 
tember loth  last,  containing  the  sentence,  "  My  life 
is  all  I  had  to  give,"  is  the  most  heroically  pathetic  I 
know  of.  It  reminds  us  of  what  our  Saviour  said  in  re- 
spect to  the  widow's  mite,  "  Verily  I  say  unto  you 
that  this  poor  widow  hath  cast  more  in  than  all 
they  which  cast  into  the  treasury.  For  all  they  did 
cast  in  of  their  abundance,  but  she  of  her  want  did 
cast  in  all  that  she  had,  even  all  her  living." 

Even  admitting,  but  only  for  the  sake  of  the  ar- 
gument, that  IVfiss  Konoptiannokow  committed  an 
error  of  judgment  in  killing  General  Minn,  the  noble 
.self-sacrifice  of  her  earthly  existence,  including  an 
ignominious  death,  is  significant,  as  showing,  inter 
alii,  the  wisdom  of  a  supreme  infallible  God  of  Jus- 
tice, who  will  rightly  estimate  the  value  of  her  act 
wliich  can  affect  only,  in  all  probability,  the  period 
of  her  life  which  might  have  been  here,  in  any  event, 
an  infinitesimal  fragment  of  eternity.  She  evidently 
did  not  believe  that,  although  dying  technically  un- 
converted, she  was  inevitably  destined  to  eternal  fire 
torture. 

Our  criiiiinal  law,  and  I  presume  Russia's  is  the 
same,  although  in  certain  cases  a  plea  of  justifica- 
tion is  admissible,  knows  nothing  or  set-otfs ;  and  of 
course  as  the  law  now  stands  no  plea  of  "justifiable 
homicide  "  would  be  in  the  present  case  of  any  avail. 
As  Lord  Macaulay  says   in   his  essay   on   Lord   Clive 


(1885  ed.,  p.  538):  "Ordinary  criminal  justice  knows 
nothing  of  set-off.  The  greatest  desert  cannot  be 
pleaded  in  answer  to  the  charge  of  the  slightest  ag- 
gression. If  a  man  has  sold  beer  on  a  Sunday  morn- 
ing, it  is  no  defence  that  he  has  saved  the  life  of 
a  fellow  creature  at  the  risk  of  his  own.  If  he  has 
harnessetl  a  Newfoundland  dog  to  his  little  child's 
cairiage,  it  is  no  defence  that  he  was  wounded  at 
Waterloo.  But  it  is  not  in  this  way  that  we  ought 
to  deal  with  men  who,  raised  far  above  ordinary  re- 
traints,  and  tried  by  far  more  than  ordinary  temp- 
tations, are  entitled  to  more  than  an  ordinary  mea- 
sure of  indulgence.  Such  men  should  be  judged  by 
their  contemporaries  .is  they  will  be  judged  by  pos- 
terity. Their  bad  actions  ought  not  indeed  to  be 
called  good,  but  their  good  and  bad  actions  ou^ht  to 
be  fairly  weighed,  and  if  on  the  whole  the  good  pre- 
ponderate, the  sentence  ought  to  be  one  not  merely 
of  acquittal,  but  of  approbation.'' 

For  my  part,  I  would  not  on  any  account  accept 
the  chance  of  the  Czar,  or  of  General  Minn,  of  a 
happy  immortality  for  that  of  Miss  Konoptiannokow. 
Against  her  devotion,  any  number  of  balls  and  af- 
ternoon teas,  is  very,  very  poor,  miserable  stuff. 


RECIPROCITY— A  STEP  TOWARDS  A  UNITED 
STATES  OF  THE  PACIFIC. 

Sir, — Reciprocity,  which  means  the  opening  up  of 
wider  trade  or  commercial  relations  with  our  great 
Continental  neighlxiur,  with  its  5,000,000  of  a  popu- 
lation, is  a  step  towards  the  federation  of  the  English 
race  in  the  Pacific  under  one  government,  including 
Fiji. 

This  colony,  like  France,  will  carry  a  large  popula- 
tion of  small,  farmers,  who  will  want  a  near  market 
for  their  protlucts,  and  I  predict,  .Sir,  that  in  time 
this  colony  will  have  turbine  cargo  steamers  carrying 
our  produce  at  low  rates  to  the  sister  colonies,  help- 
ing to  take  away  the  deserted  appearance  of  some  of 
our  harbours  and  expensive  breakwaters.  Germany 
assists  her  exports  by  bonuses:  we  should  do  likewise. 

The  breadwinners  of  this  colony  engaged  in  the 
leading  indu.stries  in  1903  numbered  as  follows:  — 

Mining  17,816  persons. 

Industrial  101,184 

Agricultural  67,812 

Pastoral   21,410 

The  mining  and  industrial  classes  being  in  the  ma- 
jority, it  is  only  right  that  any  measure  which  tends 
to  cheapen  food  to  these  should  have  consideration. 

We  are  allowed  to  trade  with  5,000,000  persons  in 
AiLstralia,  and  in  return  we  can  only  present  1,000.000 
customers  here,  therefore  we  are  offered  a  very  large 
market  for  our  surplus  products. 

This  treaty,  if  passed,  will  perpetuate  the  late 
Hon.  R..  J.  Seddon's  memory  in  the  minds  of  the 
people,  as  the  lowering  of  the  prices  of  raisins,  cur- 
lants.  flour,  eggs,  fruit  and  olive  oil  to  the  woi'kers. 
and  the  opening  up  of  larger  markets  to  the  farmers, 
will  be  of  more  use  to  the  colony  than  a  concrete 
thought  in  marble. 

It  behoves  every  elector  who  wishes  the  country  to 
prosper  to  watch  how  his  representative  in  the  House 
\otes  on  this  important  measure  of  cheaper  food  and 
wider  markets. — I  am,  etc.,  S.   Pearson. 

P.S. — At  the  present  time  it  may  be  wise  to  ex- 
clude flour  and  sugar  from  the  treaty,  and  to  place 
potatoes  on  the  free  list. 

Wellington,  Septemljer  8,    1906. 

[The  treaty   has  not  been  accepted  by  N.Z. — Edi"'i)e.] 
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INTERVIEWS    WITH    M.'sP.    FROM    NEAR    AND    FAR. 


One  great  advantage  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Conference,  wfiich  took  place  in  London  recently, 
is  that  it  brings  to  one  centre  a  number  of  notable 
people  whom  you  would  otherwise  have  to  travel 
round  the  world  to  see.  Last  month  we  had  an 
opportunity  of  talking  with  the  following  eminent 
persiins  who  were  assembled  at  Westminster:  — 


The  Russian   delegates. 
Count    Apponyi. 
Mr.  W.   J.  Bryan. 
The   Finnish    delegates. 
Baron    D'Estoiirneiles 
de    Constant. 


Mr.    Bartholdt. 
Mr.    Beernaert. 
Mr.    John   Lund. 
Professor  EckhofF. 
Baroness  von   Suttner. 
Count    Vye    dc    Vaye. 


It  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  brieflv  sum- 
marise some  of  the  observations  of  our  distin- 
guished jj'iests. 

THE    DELEGATES    OF    THE    DUMA. 

The  place  of  honour  undoubtedly  belonged  to 
the  Russian  delegates,  who  took  their  place  for 
the  first  time  in  an  Interparliamentary  Conference. 
The  s  i  g  n  i  fi- 
cance  of  their 
presence  was 
emphasised  by 
the  fact  that  the 
news  of  the  dis- 
solution of  the 
D  u  m  a  reached 
London  the 
same  day  on 
which  they  did. 
They  were  ap- 
pointed by  the 
vote  of  the  whole 
body.  The 
Finnish  dele- 
gates were  also 
elected  by  the 
legislature  they 
represen  ted. 
The  Council  of 
the  Empire  was 
represented  by 
one  man,  Prince 
Khilkoff.  The 
collective  invita- 
tion had  been 
sent  to  the 
Council  of  the 
Empire,  but  all 
the  councillors 
had  been  invited 
individually      on 

the      understand-  Ma-nbars  of  the  Russian  Duma 
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ing   that   if   they   came   thev   must   form   oaie  of   thf 
Russian  parliamentary  group. 

I  was,  unfortunately,  too  late  to  hear  the  Prime 
Minister's  opening  speech.  I  arrived  just  as  he  sat 
down,  and  found  the  Conference  thrilling  with  ex- 
citement. "  The  Duma  is  dead !  Long  live  the 
Duma !"  The  sensation  which  it  created  was  im- 
mense. People  did  not  realise  at  first  that  the  phra.se 
was  strictly  accurate  and  absolutely  correct.  Im- 
agining that  the  Duma  had  not  been  dissolved,  but 
abolished,  thev  considered  the  Premier  had  com- 
mitted a  blazing  indiscretion,  which  might  lead  the 
Russian  Ambassador  to  demand  his  passports.  A  few 
moments'  reflection,  however,  sufficed  to  reassure 
them  and  make  us  all  feel  prouder  than  ever  of  the 
warmhearted  and  courageous  Minister  whose  famous 
phrase  about  methods  of  barbarism  rendered  such 
service  to  the  cause  of  humanity  and  to  the  Empire 
during  the  South  African  War. 

When  I  ar- 
rived in  the 
Royal  Gallery 
Professor  Koval- 
enski,  the  genial 
and  eloquent 
cosmopoli- 
tan,  was  entering 
the  tribune.  His 
words,  few  and 
nervous,  were 
uttered  with 
great  feeling  and 
effect.  The 
Duma  having 
been  dissolved, 
its  representa- 
tives must  de- 
p  a  r  t,  although 
the  Conference 
begged  them  to 
stay.  They  must 
return  to  Russia 
to  share  the  fate 
of  their  brothers. 
In  some  happier 
day  they  hoped 
to  return  to  co- 
operate in  the 
work  of  promot- 
ing interiiational 
peace.  Although 
L   Uaif-tonet,  Limited.-       we   all    regretted 

who  oam«  to    the    Conference  it    for    OUr    sake. 
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everyone  felt  it  was  the  most  telling  thing  to  do  at 
the  moment.  I  shook  hands  with  M.  Kovalevski 
as  he  shouldered  his  \vay  through  the  throng,  closely 
followed  by  his  five  colleagues,  M.  Ostrogorski,  M. 
Aladin,  Colonel  Svetchm^  M.  Vasilieff  and  M.  Roz- 
ditcheff.  They  were  all  delighted  with  the  Prime 
Minister's  declaration,  and  very  much  pleased  at  the 
unanimity  and  enthusiasm  with  which  they  had  been 
greeted  by  the  Conference. 

PRINCE    KHILKOFT. 

Prince  Khilkoff  alone  of  the  Russians  remained 
behind.  He  was  added  to  the  Council,  and  regularly 
attended  the  meetings  both  of  the  Conference  and  of 
the  Council.  The  Priiice  served  his  apprenticeship 
at  an  American  engine  shop ;  he  speaks  English 
excellently.  He  is  over  seventy  years  of  age.  quiet 
in  demeanour,  and  very  sensible  in  debate.  He  is 
no  longer  Minister,  but  he  is  famous  as  the  onlv 
member  of  the  Russian  Cabinet  who  increased  his 
reputation  during  the  Japanese  war.  The  Siberian 
railway  was  his  work,  and  it  was  the  only  Russian 
institution  that  did  not  break  down  under  the  strain 
of  the  war. 

Prince  Khilkoff  had  seen  the  Tsar  a  fortnight 
before  became  to  London.  At  that  time  he  thought 
the  intention  was  rather  to  come  to  terms  with  the 
Duma  than  to  dissolve  it.  The  Prince  would  have 
preferred  that  alternative,  and  he  made  no  secret 
of  his  regret  that  the  Tsar  and  the  Duma  were  not 
better  acquainted  with  each  other.  He  did  not 
anticipate  that  the  dissolution  of  the  Duma  would 
be  followed  by  much  disturbance.  Here  and  there, 
where  the  estates  were  managed  by  Germans  or 
Jews  for  absentee  landlords,  the  peasants  might  give 
trouble,  but  not  where  the  landlords  lived  on  their 
estates.  He  thought  that  the  reports  of  disaffecuon 
in  the  army  were  e.xaggerated. '  There  might  be  a 
dozen  or  a  hundred  sympathisers  with  the  revolution 
in  each, regiment,  but  as  a  whole  the  army  could  be 
relied  upon.  "  Never  forget,"  he  said,  "  that  in  the 
army  and  among  the  peasants  the  name  of  the  Em- 
peror is  still  a  thing  to  conjure  with.  And  that 
you  would  see  very  plainly  if  the  Emperor  were  to 
come  out  more  and  mingle  with  his  people." 

THE    nXXISH   DELEG.\TKS. 

From  St.  Petersburg  to  Finland  is  not  a  far  cry, 
and  from  talking  with  the  Russians  I  passed  by  an 
easy  transition  to  the  Finnish  delegates.  There  were 
eight  of  them,  some  pure  peasants  only  speaking 
Finnish,  the  others  spoke  English.  I  found  them 
well  contented  with  the  position  which  they  had  won 
by  the  successful  pronwtciamicnto  of  last  October. 
Their  new  Constitution,  they  said,  had  now  been 
solemnly  accepted  by  the  Emperor  Grand  Duke. 
They  sympathised  with  the  Duma,  but  they  had  no 
inclination  to  allows  it  to  make  Finland  the  head- 
quarters of  a  Russian  revolutionary  movement.  It 
was  with  a  feeling  of  relief  thev  heard  of  the  de- 


parture of  the  members  of  the  Duma  from  Wiborg, 
and  they^  were  by  no  means  easy  as  to  the  possible 
effect  of  the  Revolutionary"  Group  which  had  been 
holding  a  meeting  in  Helsingfors  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Red  Guard.  The  delegates  gave  me  a  copy 
of  a  pamphlet  in  English,  containing  a  very  interest- 
ing account  of  the  new  Constitution,  which  places 
Finland  in  the  forefront  of  all  civilised  nations.  All 
men  and  all  women  who  are  twenty-foiir  years  of  age 
and  over  are  entitled  not  only  to  elect,  but  also  to  be 
elected  as  members  of  the  Finnish  Parliament.  The 
Electoral  law  is  most  interesting.  The  country  is 
divided  into  sixteen  electoral  districts  returning  from 
six  to  twenty-two  members  each.  Every  elector 
has  three  votes,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  one  full 
vote,  one-half  vote,  and  one-third  vote.  He  marks 
his  voting-papyer  i,  2,  3  :  2  only  counts  as  one-half 
a  vote^  and  3  as  one-third.  This  system  of  propor- 
tional representation  is  that  of  the  Belgian  D'Hondt. 
It  would  delicht  the  heart  of  Lord  Courtenay,  for  al- 
though it  appears  horribly  complicated,  it  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Finns,  who  have  universal  suffrage 
for  both  sexes.  There  are  about  one  and  a  quarter 
million  electors.  There  is  only  one  Chamber  of  200 
members  elected  for  three  years.  Election  expenses 
are  paid  out  of  rates  and  taxes.  Each  member  for 
three  months'  session  receives  a  salary  of  ^56. 

ME.    LUND   OF   NOE^VAY. 

The  nearest  neighbours  of  the  Finns  are  the  Scaru 
dinavians,  who  in  all  their  branches  are  well  repre- 
sented. The  Swedes  made  the  best  of  the  secession 
of  Norway,  none  of  the  delegates  expressing  such 
wrathful  sentiments  as  those  uttered  by  some  Swedes 
resident  in  London.  Mr.  John  Lund,  the  Nonvegian, 
gave  a  very  pleasant  account  of  the  way  in  which 
Norw'ay  was  settling  down  under  her  new  King.  The 
frost  of  Republicanism  seems  to  have  dissolved 
in  Nonvav  under  the  sun  of  the  Democratic  Dane, 
Qi:een  Maud's  husband.  The  genial  monarch  has 
won  all  hearts  by  his  simple  manners  and  unaffected 
ways.  Mr.  Lund  was  much  interested  in  the  pro- 
posal to  establish  a  Budget  of  Peace.  Norway  from 
the  first  institution  of  the  Interparliamentary  Confer- 
ence has  voted  a  small  sum  of  about  ;^30o  a  year, 
which  is  divided  into  three  portions.  The  first  is  a 
grant  to  the  Interparliamentary  Bureau  :  the  second 
is  paid  to  the  Norwegian  group  of  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union  :  the  third  is  a  subscription  to  the 
Peace  Conference.  Switzerland  is  the  only  other 
State  besides  Norway  which  votes  money  regularly 
for  the  propaganda  of  peace  and  internationalism. 

COrXT  APPONTI 

The  most  conspicuous   figure   at  the   Conference      ^ 
was  the  eloquent  Minister  of  Education  for  Hungary,      I 
Count    Apponvi.      He   was    selected    to   move    the 
response   to   the    Prime    Minister's   speech,    and    to 
respond   at  Westminster   Hall   to  the  toast   of   the 
Interparliamentary  Union.     The  memory  of  Louis 
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Kossuth's  eloquence  was  recalled  by  the  glowing 
sentences  of  the  Count.  The  ease  of  his  deliven-, 
his  perfect  command  of  language  and  the  accuracy 
of  his  grammar  and  of  h's  pronuiiciation  were  mar- 
vellous. He  told  me  that,  with  the  exception  nf  his 
visit  to  America,  he  had  no  practice  in  speaking  in 
English.  He  had  little  time  for  preparation.  On 
the  morning  of  the  Westminster  Hall  luncheon, 
which  was  fixed  for  12.15,  he  began  to  write  his 
speech  at  half-past  ten,  and  completed  his  task  amid 
constant  interniptions  as  he  sat  at  his  desk  in  the 
Council  Room.  He  was  entertained  at  dinner  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  the  Eighty  Club,  which  is  in- 
tending to  send  a  bevy  of  young  Liberals  to  Buda 
Pesth  this  autumn. 

In  conversation  with  a  Kcssuth'te  Hungarian,  I 
was  told  that  the  Independent  group  are  bv  no 
means  sang^iine  as  to  the  future.  They  distrust  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  they  are  not  sure  that  his  pre- 
sent coixiliatory  attitude  is  am  thing  but  a  ruse  to 
gain  time.  ".  .  .  We  do  not  know  whether  we 
shall  gain  anything  that  we  want."  "  What  is  it  that 
\ou  do  want?"  I  asked,  "(i)  Our  language  to  be 
ust-d  as  the  word  of  command  in  our  armv.  (2)  Our 
army  to  be  in  our  own  hands.  (3)  Hungary  to  have 
its  own  Foreign  Office  and  its  own  ambassadors. 
(4)  The  connection  with  Austria  to  be  restored  or 
reduced  to  the  purely  personal  tie  which  existed 
before  1848.  That  it  what  we  want,  but  what  we 
expect  to  get  is  another  matter." 

ifR.    \V.    J.    BRT.W. 

After  Count  Apponyi,  Mr.  W.  J.   Brvan   was  the 
most  prominent  personality.     He  and  his  wife  were 
present  at  all  the  sittings.     His  name  and  his  fame 
had  preceded  him,  and  everyone  was  eager  to  hear 
hmi    speak.      His     contribution    to    the    Conference 
was  an  amendmert  to  the  proposed  model  arbitra- 
tion treaty,  calling  upon  the  Powers  to  make  com- 
pulsor)-   a   preliminary    reference   to   a    Commission 
d'Examen  or  committee  of  inquirv  in  even,-  case  of 
di.spute    before   the   sword    was   drawn.      This    was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  my  old  formula,  "  Always 
arbitrate   before   you    fight,"'  which    I    launched    in 
1896,  and  which  I  pressed  in  vain  upon  the  Hague 
Congress   in    1899.      The   clau.se   advising   the    ap- 
pomtment  of  Commissions  d'Examen  was  the  nearest 
I  could  get,  and   this  was  crippled   bv  the  absurd 
and  even  wicked   exclusion  of  cases  where  honour 
and  vital  national  interest  were  concerned.     My  pro- 
test against  this  limitation  brought  me  within  mea- 
surable range  of  a   challenge  to  a   duel   from   the 
delegate   who   mutilated   the   clause.      I   had,   how- 
ever,  the  satisfaction   of  seeing  this   limitation   set 
on  one  side  in  the  only  instance  in  which  the  clause 
has  been  brought  into  operation.   Mr.  Bryan's  speech, 
demanding  that  no  war  shall  take  place  until  there 
has  been  a  preliminary  examination   of  the  facts  of 
the  case,  only  asks  that  Christian  civilised  nations 


shall  agree  to  enforce  as  a  part  of  international  law 
which  the  ancient  Romans  imposed  upon  themselves. 
He  spoke  with  lucidity  and  with  weight,  and  his 
amendment  was  carried  with  acclamation. 

His  second  appearance  was  more  characteristic. 
Mr.  W.  J.  Bryan  never  had  a  more  inspiring  audi- 
ence to  address  than  that  which  confronted  him 
when  he  followed  Count  Apponyi  to  reply  on  behalf 
of  the  Interparliamentry  Union.  He  was  equal  to 
the  occasion.  His  voice,  his  action,  his  matter  were 
all  worthy  of  the  man  and  of  his  theme.  It  was  a 
distinctly  American  speech,  and  parts  of  it,  notably 
his  reference  to  the  Welsh  revival,  must  have  been 
almost  unintelligible  to  many  of  his  auditors.  But 
the  mobile  features  of  the  man  and  his  musical 
voice  were  appreciated  by  all,  nor  could  anyone  fail 
to  have  been  touched  by  the  fer\'our  and  the  passion 
of  his  plea  for  peace. 

Mr.  Bryan  was  e\erywhere  spoken  of  as  the  next 
President  of  the  United  States.  "  Only  Teddy 
Roosevelt  can  beat  him,"  said  one  of  his  country- 
men, "  and  Teddy  has  sworn  he  won't  stand."  Mr. 
Brian,  who  is  by  way  of  posing  as  a  great  Conser-  ■ 
vative,  is  judiciously  silent  upon  these  .subjects.  He 
was  much  lionised  when  in  London,  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill  entertaining  him  among  others  at  dinner 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  His  views  on  India 
were  hard'y  acceptable  to  Mr.  Morley. 

MR.     BARTHOLDT    AXD    THE     BUDGET    OF    PEACE. 

Another  American  who  did  good  service  at   the 
Conference  w^as   Mr.   Bartholdt,   who   is  a  member 
of  the  Council.     He  aims  at  the  reconstitution  of 
the   Interparliamentary   Union  so  as  to   make   it   a 
genuine    international    Parliament.     He    recognises 
that  in  its  present  state  the  Conference  possesses  no 
authority,   so  he  would  change  its  constitution,  arm 
it  with  authority,  and  supply  it  with  funds:     I  ha\e 
to  thank  Mr.  Bartholdt  for  rendering  me  yeoman's 
sen-ice  by  keeping  the  question  of  the  Budget  for 
Peace  before  the  Conference.     Mr.  Bartholdt's  idea 
was  that  the  various  Governments  should  be  asked 
to   vote   moneys    every   year  which   should   be  dis- 
bursed by  the  Interparliamentary  group  in  their  own 
countn-.     This   entailed,   of  course,    the   reconstitu- 
tion of  the  group  so  as  to  make  it  the  direct  repre- 
sentative of  the  legislature.     Knowing  that   it  was 
impossible  to  get  our  Parliament  either  to  elect  a 
group  or  to  endow  it  with  public  funds,  I  pressed  for 
the  adoption  of  a  resolution  which  M.  La  Fontaine 
undertook  to  move.     That  resolution  affirmed  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  Executive  Governments  to  undertake 
the  propaganda  of  peace  and  international  brother- 
hood, and  to  create  a  Peace  Budget  by  appropriating 
a  sum  every  year  which  bore  a  definite  proportion  to 
the  Army  and  Navy  'V'ote. 

The  moving  of  this  resolution  was  unexpectedly 
blocked  at  the  last  moment  bv  the  action  of  Mr. 
Beernaert,  who  held  that  there' was  no  time  for  its 
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consideration,  and  insisted  that  the  subject  should  be 
passed  on  till  next  Conference. 

As  the  Hague  Conference  will  have  met  before 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union, 
this  would  never  have  done.  But  the  authoritv  of 
M.  Beernaert  was  supreme.  The  most  vehement 
remonstrances  from  the  most  influential  members 
failed  to  move  him.  Fortunately  the  situation  was 
saved  by  the  tact  and  adroitness  of  Baron  D'Estour- 
nelles  de  Constant,  the  head  of  the  French  group, 
who,  after  Count  Apponyi  and  Mr.  W.  J-  Bryan, 
loomed  most  conspicuously  before  the  public  at  this 
Conference.  M.  D'Estournelles  de  Constant  was 
charged  with  the  Report  on  the  Limitation  of  Arma- 
ments, which  was  the  foundation  for  a  resolution 
calling  upon  each  group  to  urge  its  own  Govern- 
ment to  set  on  foot  at  once  the  preliminary'  studv  of 
the  question  of  the  possibility  of  restricting  arma- 
ments. This  resolution  was  no  sooner  put  and  car- 
ried than  M.  DTlstournelles  de  Constant  stated  that 
it  was  important  the  Conference  should  express  an 
opinion  in  favour  of  the  Budget  of  Peace.  He 
moved,  therefore,  that  the  Conference  recommends 
each  group  to  press  its  Government  to  make  an 
annual  appropriation  for  the  promotion  of  peace  and 
internationalism.  Mr.  Bartholdt  sprang  into  the 
tribune  to  second  it.  He  stated  succinctly  the  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  devoting  a  cent  for  peace  for 
even,-  ten  dollars  for  war.  His  speech  was  cheered, 
and  when  he  sat  down  the  resolution  was  put  and 
carried  unanimously. 

AN   ITALIAN    EEINFOECEMENT. 

At  the  Conference,  although  not  in  an  official 
capacity,  were  two  Italian  officers,  who  had  come  to 
advocate  a  similar  proposal.  They  had  conceived 
the  idea  of  a  civilisation  tax  to  be  devoted  to  the 
propaganda  of  peace  and  of  internationalism,  not 
of  decimal  one  per  cent.,  but  of  one  pet  cent. 
They  calculate  that  by  this  means  a  sum  of 
;^4, 000,000  per  annum  would  be  available,  and  thev 
are  full  of  magnificent  ideas  as  to  how  this  enormous 
sum  can  best  be  employed  to  prevent  the  outbreak 
of  war  and  to  promote  the  growth  of  international 
fraternity.  The  success  which  has  attended  the  Inter- 
national Institute  of  Agriculture  leads  them  to  dream 
of  an  International  Institute  on  a  still  larger  scale 
to  promote  the  co-operation  of  the  whole  human 
race  in  the  formation  of  a  universal  conscience  and 
the  organisation  of  thought.  One  of  these  idealists 
was  Signor  Fabio  Ranzi,  the  other  Signor  Taddei. 
They  brought  with  them  a  pamphlet  by  the  former 
entitled  "  L'Initiative  du  Roi  d'ltalie  et  le  Temple 
de  la  Civilisation  a  Rome."  Against  them  there 
stood  M.  Horrex,  with  his  scheme  for  an  Interna- 
tional City  at  the  Hague.  Neither  scheme  came 
before  the  Conference,  but  there  was  much  talk  of 
them  in  the  lobbies.  Baroness  von  Suttner  and  M. 
Myatovitch  interested  themselves  in  the  Italian  pro- 
ject, of  which  we  shall  hear  more  in  vears  to  come. 


■G.B.'s"    SPEECH. 

The  impression  produced  by  the  speech  of  S;r 
Henry  Campbell-Bannemian  was  to  some  extent 
obscured  by  the  natural  but  extraordinary  sensation 
created  by  his  sentence  about  the  Duma.  But 
among  the  older  members  of  the  Conference  the 
significance  of  the  Prime  Minister's  declaration  was 
instantly  recognised.  -  What  is  there  now  left  for  us 
to  do  ?■'  exclaimed  M.  Beernaert.  "  The  English 
Prime  Minis!:er  has  undertaken  our  task.  We  may 
now  go  home,  foi  our  work  is  done."  ■'  Never  has 
such  a  speech  been  delivered  by  any  Prime  Minis- 
ter," said  Count  .Apponyi.  "  It  was  an  inspiration  t>  < 
hear  it.''  Delegates  from  all  nationalities  vied  with 
each  other  in  expressing  the  delight  with  which  thev 
heard  the  familiar  doctrines  so  often  stated  on  their 
platforms,  repeated  with  the  utmost  earnestness  and 
fenour  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain." 
The  speech  was  a  portent  of  progress  and  of  peace, 
and  to  W.  J.  Bryan  it  was  an  unexpected  reveljition 
of  the  faith  and  coun gc  which  animate  Sir  Henrv 
Campbell-Bannerman. 

THE    BELGIAN    DELEGATES. 

Belgium  sent  more  representatives  than  any  other 
nation  in  proportion  to  its  size.  Count  Goblet 
D'Alviella,  who  is  just  bringing  out  a  book  about 
America,  was  conspicuous  from  his  height  and  his 
clear,  frank  speech.  He  is  a  leader  among  the 
Liberals.  M.  La  Fontaine  and  M.  Vander\elde 
represented  the  Socialists,  while  of  others  there  were 
no  fewer  than  seventy-seven.  Much  curiosit\-  was 
expressed  as  to  the  sentiments  of  the  English  to- 
wards Belgium.  ■'  We  feel  unhappy  to  think  that 
you  no  longer  regard  Belgium  with  the  affection 
which  used  to  prevail  in  your  country.  '•  Sir,''  I 
always  replied,  "  we  love  Belgium  as  much  as  ever, 
and  the  Belgians  as  well.  But  we  cannot  stand  the 
Emperor  of  the  Congo."  "  Oh !'  was  the  answer, 
"  but  what  we  think  is  that  England  wants  the  Cop.go 
for  herself.  Were  it  not  for  that  suspicion  things 
would  be  very  different."  To  which,  of  course,  I 
could  only  reply  that  not  even  our  Jingoes,  who  are 
now  stretched  out  fiat,  wanted  the  Congo.  But  that 
the  one  thing  absolutely  intolerable  was  that  King 
Leopold,  whose  title  was  created  by  an  Intem-tional 
Conference  in  order  to  civilise  and  open  up  the 
Congo,  should  ise  the  authority  so  acquired  to  con- 
vert it  into  a  huge  monopoly  and  collect  rubber  bv 
torture  and  murder. 

I  asked  one  of  the  Belgians  how  things  had  gone 
at  the  General  Election.  "  Excellently  well,"  he  siid. 
"  and  the  strange  thing  is  that  everyone  is  satisfied. 
The  Clericals,  who  lost  many  seats,  are  delighted 
they  escaped  being  turned  out.  The  Socialists  are 
pleased  because  they  gained  tvvo  seats,  although 
they  lost  votes,  and  the  Liberals  are  also  pleased 
because  they  gained  both  seats  and  votes." 

The  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  were  represented, 
but  they  were  silent.     The  most  important  German 
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was  Professor  Eichkoff,  a  member  of  the  Freisinnige 
party  in  the  Reichstag.  He  has  a  good  voice,  and  is 
an  admirable  speaker.  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  from 
him  confirmation  of  the  reports  I  receive  by  nearly 
every  post  as  to  the  excellent  results  that  have 
followed  the  visit  of  the  German  editors  to  London. 
Another  notable  person,  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
figures  at  the  receptions,  was  Monsignor  Count  Vye 


de  Vaye,  a  Hungarian  Chamberlain  of  the  Pope.  He 
looked  like  a  boy,  but  he  has  travelled  round  the 
world,  interviewed  Emperors,  inspected  the  missions 
of  a  Continent,  lectured  the  millionaires  of  America, 
and  written  a  book — altogether  a  notable  man  who 
is  but  at  the  beginning  of  a  notable  career. 

W.  T.   Stead. 


ruck.'\ 


Peace:    Next  Gentlemen,  Please! 


[New    York. 


But    the    Powers,    whose    heads    are    bristling    witti   ijayonets,  are  in   no   hurry 
to  take  the  vacant  seat. 


More  interest  is  being  taken  every  month  in  the  ideals  of  "The  Review  of  Reviews,"  and  I  am 
grateful  to  the  friends  who  have  sent  me  the  names  of  friends  who  they  think  will  be  interested  in 
them,  and  in  a  magazine  of  such  literary  worth  as  "The  Review."  If  any  reader  has  friends  (and 
who  has  not)  interested  in  social  ideals,  will  they  please  send  their  names,  that  we  may  send  them  a 
sample  copy.     Send  to  Editor    "Review  of  Reviews,"  Equitable  Building,  Melbourne. 
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ESPERANTO. 


ESPERANTISTS   AT    GENEVA. 


(Written  while  the  Congress  was  in  progress.) 

To  obtain  an  adequate  idea  of  such  a  gathering 
as  the  second  Esperanto  Congress  at  Geneva,  no- 
thing less  than  a  visit  suffices  (writes  a  correspon- 
dent). Let  no  one  imagine  that  the  members  are 
there  for  amusement.  From  Monday  morning  they 
have  been  at  work  :  even  before  the  official  opening 
many  meetings  were  organised.  The  nations  had 
each  to  select  their  speakers,  the  Language  Com- 
m'ttee  to  settle  exactly  what  could  be  done  in  the 
time  available,  the  organising  committee  to  attempt 
to  satisfy  the  hundreds  of  people  from  all  quarters 
of  the  globe.  All,  however,  led  up  to  the  formal 
public  opening  on  Tuesday  evening,  when  the  Vic- 
toria Hall,  which  holds  some  1800  people,  was  tilled 
to  its  top  gallery.  And  such  a  company  I  Not  often 
have  idealists,  artists,  ordinary  folk,  labouring  men, 
and  business  people  united  thus  in  a  common  cause. 
The  entrance  of  Doctor  Zamenhof  was  the  signal  for 
a  tumultuous  welcome,  and,  quiet,  modest  gentleman 
though  he  is,  he  must  by  now  have  learnt  to  enjoy 
thit  which  can  only  be  called  a  loving  greetmg. 
The  president  this  year  is  Pastor  Schneeberger, 
whose  opening  speech  of  welcome  was  followed  b> 
one  from  the  eminent  linguist  (whose  seven  lan- 
guages do  not,  however,  include  English),  Professor 
Naville. 

Then  Doctor  Zamenhof  rose,  and  when  the  shouts 
of  ••  Vivu  Zamenhof  "  permitted,  began  with  a  few 
graceful  words  of  thanks  to  the  hospitable  town 
which  had  received  the  Congress.  Continuing,  he 
said  that  he  was  really  only  there  as  a  private  man, 
for  the  condition  of  his  unhappy  country  had  hin- 
dered him  from  much  active  participation  in  the 
progress  made.  With  pathos  he  spoke  of  his  native 
town  (Bvalistock),  and  the  descent  upon  it  of  savage 
hordes,  who  had  put  to  death  the  innocent  and 
helpless.  The  Russians  are  not  naturally  cruel,  he 
cried  out;  the  sole  thing  they  desire  is  to  be  left 
to  pursue  their  way  in  quietness.  War  is  horrible 
at  any  time,  but  when  the  bloodshed  and  slaughter 
is  between  those  who  dwell  in  the  same  place, 
divided  onlv  bv  racial  and  religious  differences,  it  is 
far  more  horrible,  for  then  friend  is  arrayed  against 
friend,  and  even  the  women  and  children  are  not 
spared.  Dr.  Zamenhof  then  spoke  of  the  idea  that 
Esperanto  is  only  a  language  Perish  such  a 
thought,  he  cried  ;  if  that  w-ere  true  I  would  tear  off 
mv  green  star,  and  never  speak  a  word  of  it  again. 
For  twentv  years  I  have  fought  and  struggled,  but 
not  for  a  language:    it  is  for  an  ideal.     I  am  bat- 


tling for  the  spirit  of  reciprocal  helpfulness,  which 
shall  ensure  a  better  future  for  all  mankind. 

The  fervent  oration  had  as  fervent  a  reception, 
and  then  succeeded  speech  after  speech  from  the 
various    delegates  •  in    the    following    order :  — Bel- 
gium, Bohemia,  the  Marquis  de  Beaufront  (who  has 
been  called  the  second  Zamenhof)  for  France,  Den- 
mark, Finland,  Germany,  Great  Britain  (represented 
bv   a   lady   whose  clear  voice   sounded   admirably),- 
Spain,    Catalonia,   Russia,    Sweden,    United     States, 
Bulgaria,    Switzerland,    Canada    and    Italy    (also    re- 
presented by  a  lady).     It  is  not  possible  to  give  the 
various   speeches   in   detail.     The   Finnish   delegate 
said  that  nowhere  were  there  more  fervent  Esper- 
antists  than  in  his  country,  upon  which  the  e\es  of 
the  world  had  so  lately  been  turned.     The  Spanish 
delegate,    a   typical,    comfortable-looking   Abbe,    re- 
gretted that  he  was  not  a  better  speaker,   when  a 
voice  from  the  hall  cried  out,  "  Vi  parolas  bonege, 
bonege !'  causing  hearty  laughter.     M.   Cart  spoke 
well  and  forcibly  on  the  delight  Esperanto  gave  to 
the  blind;   and  M.  Michaux  gave  a  most  delightful 
finish  by  a  witty  speech  in  French.     Telling  about 
a  shop  in  which  a  phonograph  was  loudly  perform- 
ing, and  outside  which  was  a  man  who  insisted  that 
the  phonograph,  which  was  trumpeting  loudly,  was 
not  a  fact,  but  only   an   illusion  of  the   senses,   he 
cleverlv  led  up  to  a  declaration  that  the  whole  even- 
ing in  the  Victoria  Hall  was  a  delusion  and  a  snare, 
and  all  the  Esperanto  speeches  pretence;    that  the 
foreigners   had    prepared    their   speeches,    and    told 
them   to   everyone   else;    and   that,   in   fact,   it   was 
quite  a  cheat  from  beginning  to  end,  and  even  the 
Dane  who  had  come  to  the  hall  straight  from  the 
station    had   been    coached    in    the    train.     Amidst 
shouts  of  laughter  from   those  present  who  under- 
stood French,  the  evening  closed  at  11.30. 

On  Wednesday  evening  the  performance  will  be 
in  the  theatre,  when  the  programme  will  include  "  A 
Letter  of  Recommendation,'  by  Max  Maurey ;  a 
duet  from  -^  Figaro  " ;  '■  The  Flower  of  the  Past,"  a 
drama  of  Edmond  de  Amicis,  translated  especially 
for  the  congress;  and  several  original  songs,  the 
performers  in  each  case  being  of  different  nation- 
alities. It  is  a  real  misfortune  that  representatives 
of  Governments  were  not  present,  for  this  is  one 
amongst  manv  remarkable  facts — of  the  national 
delegates  onlv  one  showed  any  difference  of  accent 
and  he  in  one  word  only,  and  there  cou  il  be  no 
more  conclusive  proof  of  the  suitability  of  Esper- 
anto as  an  international  speech-medium. 


H.R.N. —The  fii-st  attompt.s  at  Esperanto  poetry 
submitted  to  us  do  not  seem  to  be  of  a  partitularly 
high-class  variety. — .l.B. 
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We  print  this  isBue  a  very  neat  translation  of  Es- 
peranto Specimen  No.  6,  sent  in  by  "  E.H.,"  of  In- 
vercargill,  New  Zealand.  We  were  about  to  say  that 
we  regretted  the  small  number  of  translations  that 
ar«>  being  sent  in  to  us,  but  on  consi<leration  we 
hardly  think  it  a  matter  for  regret.  Truly  Esperanto 
is  -iuch  an  extremely  easy  language  to  read  that  com- 
petitiv<'  translations  into  Engbi.sh  are  apt  to  lack  in- 
terest. We  shall  not  therefoie  undertake  to  print 
all  translations  in  future,  but  we  will  continue  to 
print  ICsperanto  specimens  that  seem  to  us  to  be  of 
interest,  and  will  give  transIation,s  in  those  oases 
where  the  interest  of  the  subject  matter  warrants  it. 

TK'ANSLATION. 

(U)  Nkithai.itv  .\xd  Toleration. 
"  Let  us  everywhoie  and  always  show  to  the  world 
the  beautiful  spectacle  pre,~ented  during  the  Congresss, 
at  which,  in  truth,  every  member,  out  of  courtesy  to 
his  neighbour,  refrained  from  que.stioning  him  about 
his  religion  or  his  opinions.  It  was  enough  tc  know 
that  he  was  an  Esper  iintist.  Well,  let  our  groups  and 
other  union,s  <'ver  i-i'iModiue  tli<-  mutual  courtesy  and 
genialitv  that  niad<'  the  happiness  of  all  in  the  Con- 
grt-Ks.  Irt't  Us  be  Ksperantists  and  not  sectarians,  for 
in  "  Espeianto-land  "  the  two  things  nece.ssarily  drive 
out  each  other;  and  as  we  are  Esperantist,s.  let  u,s 
have  all  the  respect  and  toleration  for  the  religion 
and  the  politics  of  others  which  we  desire  for  our 
own.     Otherwise  our  neutrality  i.s  but  a  sham." 


KSPK!!ANT.V    KUBO,    MELBOITRNA. 

'I'he monthly  meeting  of  the  club  was  held  as  usual 
on  Friday,  the  5th  of  October.  Great  interest  was  oc- 
c;i^ione<l  by  the  arri\al  at  the  club  of  the  "  Prnha." 
Tlie  rritha  is  a  KoikIo.  and  a  I?ondo,  it  must  be  ex- 
plained, is  a  <locuni<»iit  sent  roinid  through  a  number 
of  stations,  to  retui-ii  finally  to  its  point  of  first  de- 
parture. Kendos  take  various  forms  —  letters,  post- 
cards, etc. — but  in  the  case  of  this  one  a  successful 
.attempt  has  been  nuule  to  create  a  thing  of  unusual 
interest.  The  I'raha  consists  of  twenty-four  pages 
or  cards,  not  bound  like  a  book,  hut  attached  end 
to  end  in  a  long  chain,  and  then  folded  up  concertina 
f.ishion. 

The  lirst  three  pages  are  occupied  by  a  panoramic 
\  iew  of  the  city  of  Praha,  more  commonly  known  to 
us  as  Prague.  Following  this  is  a  description,  all  in 
Esperanto,  of  course,  of  that  city,  and  a  sketch  of  its 
history.  A  rafxlol  .sentence  is  given  in  Esperanto, 
with  the  request  that  the  membeis  of  each  club  will 
render  the  same  into  their  native  language,  and  ap- 
pend it  to  their  contributions.  An  address  to  the 
various  clubs   to   which   the   Rondo   is  ad<lressed,    and 


directions  for  filling  up  and  forwarding  ii,  iumplet<j 
the  Praha  Club's  contribution.  From  I'l.ihii  tho 
Hondo  passed  successively  through  Berlin,  iStockliolni, 
St.  Petersburg,  Bulgaria,  Kome,  Algiers,  Spain, 
Paris,  London,  Alontreal,  Mexico,  Lima  and  Santiago, 
and  has  now  been  forwarded  by  the  MelbouriK'  Club, 
according  to  directions  contained  in  tlie  documeht 
on  the  way  to  its  home  in   Prague. 

The  contributions  are  all  interesting,  and  in  manj' 
cases  very  characteristic  of  the  countries  passed 
through.  Most  of  the  clubs  have  embellished  their 
sections  with  pictorial  inserts,  showing  views  of  their 
respective  towns. 

The  document  is  an  interesting  illustration  of  the 
"  internacieco  "  of  the  "Kara  lingvo." 

(8)  Esperanto  Spbcimbn. 

KONFKRENCO  DE  LA  RUQHA  Khuco. — Eh  Grenevo  mal- 
fermigis  la  12-an  de  junio,  oflciala  konferenco  por 
revizii  la  "  Genevan  Interkonsenton,"  kiu  fondis  la 
Rugan   Krucon. 

En  gi  partoprenas  38  re^noj,  nonie  ;  Argentina 
Ke.spubliko,  Austro-Hungarujo,  Belgujo,  Brazilujo, 
Bulgarujo,  Cilio,  Danujo,  Francujo,  Germanujo, 
Grand-Britujo,  Grekujo,  Gvatemalo,  Hinujo,  Hispa- 
nujo,  Holandujo,  Honduraso,  Italujo,  .Japanujo,  Ko- 
lombio,  Kongo,  Koreujo,  Luksemburgo,  Meksikujo, 
Montenegro,  Nikaragvo,  Norvegujo,  Peruo,  Pereujo, 
Portu^alujo,  Rumanujo,  Rusujo,  Salvadoro,  Serbu.io, 
Siamujo,  Svedujo,  Svisujo,  Unuigitaj  Statoj,  Urug- 
vajo. 

Jen  la  cefaj  demandoj  submetitaj  je  la  konferenco  : 

1. — Proktekti  kontrau  malbsnfaroj  la  vunditn.jn 
niilitistojn  ; 

.2. — Kbiigi  la  rekonon  de  la  kadavro.i,  per  distingiga 
signo.  donita  al  la  militistoj  ; 

3. — Faciligi  la  komunikon  de  la  noinari)  de  la  nior- 
tintoj,  vunditiij  kaj  nialsanigintoj  al  la  autoritatulo.j 
de  iliaj   lanoloj  ; 

4. — Devigi  al  la  militantoj  !a  hojniensendadon  <le 
la  kuracitaj  militkaptitoj,  kiuj  ne  pova.s  plu  servi  en 
milito  ; 

5. — Doni  al  la  membroj  de  la  helpaj  societoj  la 
saman  protektadon,  kiun  guas  tiuj  de  la  mi!iti-ta 
kuraci.staro. 

6. — Porigi  la  5-an  artikolon  de  I'interkonsento,  kiun 
oni  neniain  povis  apliki  (tin  artikolo  kondicas  ke  ia 
loganto,  gastiganta  vunditon,  estoe  liberigita  de  la 
enlogigo  de  soldatoj,  ka.j  de  la  pago  ile  milita  im- 
pi.sto) ; 

7. — Inviti  la  registnrojn,  ke  ili  publikigu  la  teksfim 
de  rint<'rkonsento,  kaj  faru  la  neceson  por  ke  malo- 
l)eoj.  knntrau  gi  faritaj  de  soldataroj  kaj  privatuloj, 
estos  piinataj. 

El  la  "  Iiini  ;   Inteinsc  " 


"k_/^" 
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Character  Sketches. 

L— KING    PETER    I.    OF    SERVIA. 

By  Alfred  Stead. 


It  is  the  irony  of  fate  that  the  most  constitu- 
tional of  Servian  monarchs  should  have  been  sum- 
moned to  the  throne  as  the  result  of  a  bloody 
tragedy  which  wiped  out  a  dynasty  and  recalled  at 
that  was  was  farthest  from  constitutionalism.  But 
the  assassination  of  King  Alexander  did  not  make 
his  successor  the  heir  to  the  throne — he  was  that 
bv  prior  right,  even  although  there  had  been  no 
coup  d'etat,  and  he  had  remained  living  in  quiet 
retreat  in  Geneva.  King  Peter  was  not  like  Oliver 
Cromwell,  the  agent  of  his  own  destiny,  who  suc- 
ceeded where  he  had  removed,  but  was  hailed  by 
the  Servian  people  as  the  natural  ruler  for  Servia 
when  the  throne  fell  vacant.  And  yet  the  cmtp 
d'etat  of  June,  1903,  has  cast  a  shade  over  the 
early  years  of  King  Peter's  reign  in  Belgrade,  an 
interested  press  unjustiv  and  cruelly  stigmatising 
him  as  being  privy  to  the  removal  of  his  predeces- 
sors, whereas  he  was  always  urging  upon  his  friends 
the  necessity  for  a  waiting  policy  and  all  avoidance 
of  force.  Called  unanimously  to  the  throne  by  the 
National  Assembly,  King  Peter  did  not  hesitate  to 
take  up  the  heavy  task.  He  arrived  in  Belgrade 
after  forty-five  years  of  exile,  determined  to  serve 
his  country  and  his  people  to  the  end  of  his  days. 
There  is  something  heroic  in  this  action  of  King 
Peter,  who  did  not  fear  to  undertake  the  heaviest 
responsibilities  and  to  enter  into  an  unequal  struggle 
at  an  age  when  most  men  think  rather  of  rest  and 
repose  than  of  undertaking  new  tasks.  The  crown 
of  Servia  has  never  been  a  light  one,  and  Servian 
history,  as  well  as  the  experience  of  the  Kara- 
george  dynasty,  left  no  illusions  as  to  the  extreme 
difficultv  and  peril  of  the  task  to  be  undertaken 
in  accepting  the  national  invitation.  The  Servian 
prince,  from  his  home  in  Geneva,  knew  well  that 
a  refusal  of  the  crown  on  his  part  meant  in  aU 
probability  the  end  of  the  separate  existence  of 
Servia  and  the  incorporation  of  the  Servian  people 
in  the  Austrian  Empire.  The  statesmen  in  Vienna 
were  only  waiting  a  pretext  to  cross  the  Danube 
and  occupy  Servia,  as  they  have  already  occupied 
the  Servian  provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 
Was  King  Peter  to  sacrifice  his  nation  rather  than 
condemn  himself  to  the  ceaseless  and  too  often 
thankless  toil  of  a  monarch  ?  It  would  have  been 
strange  for  a  descendant  of  Karageorge,  the  libera- 
tor of  Servia,  to  have  decided  otherwise  than  as  he 
did,  when  he  determined  to  carrv  on  the  work  of 
liberty  so  nobly  begun,  when  his  ancestor,  the 
founder  of  his  dynasty,  wrested  the  country  from 
the   Turkish   rule.      King   Peter  came   to   Belgrade 


with  a  task  ready  to  hand  still  greater  than  that 
of  Karageorge  when  he  organised  his  bands,  made 
his  wooden  cannon,  and  struck  the  first  stroke  for 
Servian  freedom.  King  Peter  came  to  a  country 
in  the  last  stages  of  national  despair  and  shame, 
without  credit  and  with  but  little  dignity,  owing 
to  the  events  of  the  closing  years  of  the  Obreno- 
vitch  dynasty.  His  coming  marked  a  new"  era,  and 
the  promise  of  his  arrival  has  been  well  sustained. 
Servia  has  made  progress  ;  the  country  is  peaceful 
and  developing,  and  hope  has  again  sprung  up  in 
the  breasts  of  the  people.  They  feel  that  just  as 
by  his  acceptance  of  the  crown  King  Peter  check- 
mated Austrian  designs,  so  by  his  wise  and  con- 
stitutional rule  he  is  preventing  the  recurrence  of 
the  ever  present  danger  and  enabling  Servia  to 
stand  all-square  with  Europe. 

The  position  of  Servia  geographically  renders 
that  of  the  Servian  monarch  politically  one  of  the 
greatest  danger  and  difficulty.  Standing  alone  be- 
tween Austria  and  Germany  and  European  Turkey, 
Servia  has  ever  been  the  sport  of  the  Great  Powers 
seeking  influence  and  land  in  the  Balkan  peninsula. 
The  history  of  Servia  is  that  of  the  struggles  of 
Austria  or  Russia.  The  fortunes  of  Servia  have 
been  interwoven  with  those  of  the  two  dynasties  of 
Karageorge  and  Obrenovitch.  Both  of  these  dynas- 
ties have  struggled  manfullv  for  the  good  of  the 
State,  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  both  have  been 
traceable  to  outside  influences.  Princes  and  kings 
of  Servia  have  fallen  under  the  assassins  knife,  and 
politicians  in  Vienna  or  elsewhere  have  not  hesi- 
tated at  even  more  reprehensible  methods  than 
straightforward  murder.  Servia  has  never  enjoyed 
a  really  national  policy,  and  has  been  rather  the 
agent  of  Austrian  or  Russian  policies.  But  the 
Servian  people,  like  the  Swiss,  whom  they  much 
resemble  in  many  ways,  owning  their  own  pieces  of 
land,  and  being  of  independent  character,  have 
clung  to  their  national  ideals  and  have  ever  been 
determined  to  achieve  their  national  hopes  and  as- 
pirations. It  is  the  Servian  people  who  have  main- 
tained Servia  at  all  in  the  past,  and  it  is  by  a 
national  policy  that  the  country  can  alone  hope  to 
progress.  It  has  always  been  the  aim  of  Austria 
to  ensure  that  Servia  shall  not  enjoy  repose ;  a 
state  of  unrest  promised  much  more  chance  of  pre- 
texts for  occupation  than  did  a  peaceful  and  pro- 
gressive State.  Although  a  constitutional  country, 
Servia  was  not  governed  bv  the  voice  of  the  people, 
and  her  policy  was  to  be  found  in  the  foreign  em- 
bassies rather  than  in   the  palace  or  ministries  of 
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Belgrade.  Now,  however,  there  is  a  hope  of  better 
things.  With  the  advent  of  the  descendant  of  the 
"  liberator  of  Servia "  the  country  has  obtained  a 
national  policy,  and  King  Peter,  calling  upon  the 
store  of  patriotic  sentiment  of  his  people,  has  made 
of  Servia  a  really  constitutional  and  progressive  State. 
There  are  those  who  declare  that  the  constitution 
is  too  liberal,  too  advanced  for  the  Balkan  penin- 
sula, in  that  it  contains  many  points  more  liberal 
than  that  of  our  own  country.  The  elections  in 
Servia  are  conducted  fairly  and  without  the  man\ 
drawbacks  which  have  tended  to  render  the  electoral 
rights  of  other  countries  a  farce  and  make-believe. 

The  passing  of  the  Obrenovitch  dynasty  brought 
to  the  throne  a  monarch  who  w  as  deeply  steeped  in 
the  principles  of  constitutionalism.  It  is  of  interest 
to  note  that  while  in  exile  the  present  King  of 
Servia  translated  into  Servian  John  Stuart  Mill's 
book  on  Liberty.  During  his  forty-five  years'  exile 
King  Peter  resided  in  France  and  in  Switzerland 
for  many  vears,  and  became  iml)ued  with  a  broad- 
minded  liberalism  firmly  planted  on  the  founda- 
tions of  a  glorious  Servian  ancestry  and  the  tradi- 
tions of  his  grandfather,  the  "  liberator  of  Servia." 
His  long  residence  beyond  tlv  Servian  frontiers 
has  enabled  him  to  obtain  a  clear-sighted  judgment 
upon  Servian  matters  which  more  than  counter- 
balances the  drawback  of  a  lack  of  intimate  know- 
ledge of  men  and  matters  in  Servia.  Such  can  only 
come  from  a  life-long  experience  and  contiguity, 
and  it  may  well  be  true  that  the  country  needs 
rather  a  larger  policy  than  would  be  possible  from 
one  who  was  too  immersed  in  internal  details.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  Servia  gained  in  King  Peter  a 
highly  educated,  well  read,  and  broad-minded 
sovereign,  who  was  able  to  infuse  into  her  govern- 
ment many  of  the  most  beneficial  elements  of 
Western  constitution*!  systems.  The  sudden  transi- 
tion from  the  restfu'.  life  in  Geneva  to  the  turmoil 
and  intrigue  of  Belgrade  must  have  been  sufficiently 
appalling,  but  King  Peter  threw  himself  with 
vigour  into  his  self-appointed  task,  and  he  has 
shown  no  sign  of  flinching  during  the  three  years 
of  his  reign  which  have  already  elapsed.  From 
despair  Servia  has  reached  the  high  road  of  promise 
and  hope,  and  under  the  new  dynasty  the  country 
has  been  able  to  secure  much  which  had  previousl\ 
been  denied  it.  King  Peter  has  inaugurated  a 
liberation  no  less  potent  and  far-reaching  than 
that  of  his  ancestor  when  he  led  the  Servians 
against  the  Turkish  oppressors,  and  although  he 
has  not  had  to  fight  with  sword  and  musket,  hf 
has  had  to  engage  in  an  arduous  struggle  against 
the  omnipresent  foreign  influences  and  the  bitter- 
ness of  those  who  see  that  their  grip  on  Servia  is 
<iiminishing.  The  wholesale  savagery  of  the  Aus- 
trian politician  or  the  Jewish  financier,  accustomed 
to  batten  on  the  Servian  nation,  may  be  more  mis- 
chievous than  the  individual  crue'tv  of  the  Turkish 


Born    1844. 


King  Peter  I-  of  Servia- 

Called   to   the  Throne.  June,   1903. 


irregular  in  war  time.  But  the  only  hope  for 
Servia  lay  in  braving  these  dangers,  and  in  strik- 
ing for  political  inde[)endence.     Under  Karageorge 
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The  Wife  (now  deceased)  of  King  Peter. 

(The    Princess    Zorka.    daughter    of  Prince    Nicholas    of 
Montenegro.) 

the  Servian  people  were  ready  to  risk  tiieir  nearest 
and  dearest  in  their  struggle  for  liberty,  and  to- 
day, under  King  Pett-r,  grandson  of  Karageorge. 
they  are  ready  and  willing  to  undergo  any  aufl 
every  sacrifice  to  see  their  country  placed  in  a  con- 
dition of  complete  independence,  and  able  to  pur- 
sue a  national  progressive  policy  along  constitu- 
tional lines.  To-day  Servia  possesses  a  Parliament 
w-hich  really  represents  the  will  of  the  people,  in 
which  peasant,  deputy  and  priest  are  to  be  found, 
and  which  is  heart  and  soul  with  the  King  in  the 
national  struggle  for  independence.  King  Peter 
has  already  achieved  this  much  to  his  credit,  that 
Servia  has  now  a  national  policy  which  she  is  de- 
termined to  maintain  to  the  end,  even  though,  as 
now,  Austria  gathers  her  legions  in  Bosnia  and 
prepares  to  place  a  menacing  armv  in  Southerti 
Hungary.  The  Servians  are  nothing  daunted  b\ 
the    hii;h-hanrled    action    of    .Austria    in    closing   the 


froiuiers  to  Servian  produce  in  the  hopes  of  forcing 
King  Peter's  Government  into  the  acceptance  of 
an  impossible  commercial  treaty.  The  Parliament 
in  Belgrade  in  its  last  session  replied  by  voting  a 
considerable  sum  for  the  developinent  of  new  trade 
routes  which  would  render  the  Austrian  trade  un- 
necessary. Under  King  Peter  the  first  step  to- 
wards a  closer  union  between  Servia  and  Bulgaria 
lias  been  taken  in  the  drawing  uji  of  a  customs 
union  between  the  two  countries,  which  may  well 
lie  but  the  first  step  towards  political  and  military 
iiippvochcmcnis  in  the  future. 

King  Peter  has  raised  the  flag  of  national  inde- 
pendence, and  has  gathered  around  him,  as  did  his 
ancestor,  all  that  is  best  and  finest  in  Servia.  He 
IS  also  peculiarlv  fitted  to  understand  the  intricate 
problems  of  Balkan  politics,  as  far  as  the  Servian 
races  are  concerned,  since  he  has  lived  in  Monte- 
negro and  has  fought  in  Bosnia.  Let  us  glance  for 
a  moment  at  his  individuality  and  nis  life  story. 
Few  would  imagine  that  the  King  is  as  old  as  he 
is,  since  he  bears  his  sixty -two  years  but  lightly. 
There  is  no  mistaking  the   fact  that  ne  has   had   a 
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soldier's  training,  and  his  erect  military  bearing 
givi-s  him  a  dignity  beyond  his  stature.  Taking  his 
duties  seriously,  King  Peter  has  but  little  leisure, 
and  such  as  he  has  he  devotes  to  reading.  Ab- 
stemious and  temperate  in  all  things,  the  atmosphere 
of  ills  Court  is  a  welcome  change  from  that  of  the 
latr  King  Alexander.  P'eaness  of  personal  danger, 
King  Peter  drives  and  rides  about  Belgrade  prac- 
tically unattended,  a  fact  which  does  much  to  endear 
him  to  his  people.  A  soldier  who  has  seen  much 
active  service,  he  is  very  keenly  interested  in  the 
Servian  army.  Indeed,  the  Servian  army  is  perforce 
an  object  of  interest  to  the  monarch    and    to    all 


was  assassinated  in  181 7,  after  having  earned  for 
himself  the  title  of  the  ■'  Liberator  of  Servia."  The 
\oung  Prince  Peter  left  Servia  in  1858,  some  months 
before  the  abdication  of  his  father,  and  went  to 
Geneva  to  continue  his  studies,  remaining  there  till 
1861.  He  then  went  to  Paris,  and  entered  the  St. 
Parbe  Ivccc  in  order  to  prepare  for  the  military  col- 
lege of  St.  Cyr.  He  was  received  in  1862,  and 
finished  as  an  officer  in  1864.  In  this  connection 
it  is  of  interest  to  remember  that  since  his  accession 
King  Peter  entertained  the  officers  of  his  class  at 
Belgrade  in  r904.  The  young  officer  then  attended 
the   school    of   the   General    Staff,    and    linished    his 


The  Crown   Prince  George. 

patriots,  since  it  is  only  by  means  of  its  military 
forces  that  a  Balkan  state  can  hope  to  survive. 
Born  in  1844,  he  spent  the  earlier  years  of  his  life 
as  Crown  Prince  in  Belgrade,  and  passed  through 
college  in  that  city.  Thus  many  of  the  present 
Servian  statesmen  were  his  college  friends,  a  fact 
which  removed  many  difficulties  when  the  King  re- 
turned to  Servia  after  forty-five  years'  absence.  His 
father,  Alexander  I.,  ascended  the  throne  in  1842, 
and  abdicated  in  1859,  the  seventeen  years  of  his 
reign  being  marked  by  wise  and  prudent  actions 
which  brought  much  prc:)six>rity  to  Servia.  His 
grandfather,  the  founder  of  the  Karageorge  dynasty. 


The  Princess  Helena. 

military  studies  in  1867.  At  the  same  time  he  de- 
voted much  time  to  the  study  of  political  science 
and  history.  It  was  in  1867,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three,  that  King  Peter  translated  John  Stuart  Mill's 
■'  Liberty "  into  Servian.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
Franco-German  War  the  young  Prince  took  an  ac- 
tive part  and  served  with  great  distinction,  being  at- 
tached to  the  Foreign  Legion  till  the  reoccupation  of 
Orleans,  and  then  to  the  General  Staff  of  the  i8th 
Army  Corps  till  the  end  of  January,  1871.  He 
served  under  General  Billot  and  Bourbaki,  and  took 
part  in  many  engagements.  He  received  the  Cross 
of  the   Legion   d'Honneur   after   the   battle   of   Le 
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Vellersexel,  in  \Vhich  he  distinguished  himself  notably. 
During  the  war  Prince  Peter  was  able  to  supplement 
his  theoretical  military  training  by  practical  ex- 
perience, and  _at  the  close  he  was  anxious  to  turn 
his  military  ability  to  the  account  of  his  own  people. 
The  Obrenovitch  dynasty  reigned  at  Belgrade,  and 
it  was  therefore  not  possible  to  assist  the  Servians 
of  Servia  ;  but  there  were  the  Servians  of  Bosnia 
in  order  to  supplement  that  already  begun  in  Herze- 
govina. He  organised  the  first  insurrectionary  troops 
at  Doiibitza.  on  the  Onna,  at  his  own  expense,  and 


of  Montenegro.  He  then  settled  at  Cettigne,  and  re- 
mained there  even  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  until 
1894,  when  the  education  of  his  three  children  de- 
cided him  to  choose  a  place  of  residence  more  suit- 
able, and  in  that  year  he  settled  in  Geneva.  His 
three  children  were  all  born  in  Montenegro.  They 
are  the  Princess  Helena,  born  in  1884,  the  Crown 
Prince  George,  bom  in  1887,  and  the  Prince  Alex- 
ander, born  in  1888.  The  two  Princes  passed 
through  several  classes  in  the  college  at  Geneva 
before  proceeding  to  the   Alexandrowski  school  for 
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Alexander  I.  'King  Peter's  Father. 

raised  the  standard  of  re\-olt  'm  Bosnia.  Despiie 
the  enmity  between  the  dynasties.  Prince  Peter  wrote 
at  this  time  to  King  Milan  and  offered  to  work  in 
common  with  him.  Milan's  reply  was  such  as  to  do 
much  harm  to  the  Servian  cause  in  the  two  pro- 
vinces ;  and  when  Montenegro  and  Servia  declared 
war  on  Turkey,  Prince  Peter  withdrew  in  order  not 
to  lend  weight  to  any  accusation  of  seeking  to  pro- 
mote the  claims  of  his  dynasty.  After  this  time  the 
Prince  lived  in  Paris  and  Vienna  till  his  marriage  in 
1883  with  the  Princess  Zorka.  daughter  of  the  Prince 


King  Peter's   IVlother  in   National   Dress,  — ' 

vddets  in  St.  Petersburg.  King  Peter  personally 
superintends  their  education,  and  they  number 
amongst  their  instructors  the  leading  professors  in 
Servia.  Nothing  is  left  undone  to  make  them  worthy 
of  the  dignity  of  ruler  of  the  Servian  f>eople,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  they  have  seriously  taken 
to  heart  the  wise  counsel  and  example  of  their  father 
the  King. 

Although  living  in  Geneva  for  the  years  before 
his  accession.  King  Peter  was  in  close  touch  with 
Servia  and  the  leading  Servians.     The  regime  of  the 
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two  last  Obrfiiovitchs  gave  him  every  prospect  that 
the  people  would  demand  the  return  of  that  dynast) 
of  which  he  was  the  representative.  He,  however, 
refrained  from  involving  himself  in  any  of  the 
numerous  conspiracies,  real  or  fictitious,  against  the 
Obrenovitchs,  and  was  content  to  await  the  time 
when  the  people  of  Servia  should  imperatively  feel 
the  need  of  him  at  their  head.  He  was  not  to 
blame  that  the  call  came  after  a  tragedy  horrible 
in  its  bloody  details,  which  was  presented  to  the 
world  bv  those  interested  in  Servian  unrest  without 
the  circumstances  which  made  it  intelligible. 

A  great  admirer  of  Great  Britain,  it  was  a  very 
real  sorrow  to  King  Peter  that  the  first  vears  of  his 
reign  should  be  shadowed  by  the  refusal  of  the 
British  Government  to  send  a  Minister  to  Belgrade, 
while  declining  to  give  any  idea  of  the  steps  con- 
sidered necessary  for  the  renewal  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions. At  last,  thanks  to  the  decision  of  King  Peter 
and  his  Prime  Minister,  Monsieur  Pachitch,  relations 


have  been  reopened,  and  there  is  every  hoi)e  that 
the  two  countries  will  remain  friends,  more  and 
more  clo.sely  bound  in  the  future.  Servia  is  a  small 
State,  but  the  Servian  nation  is  large  and  a  very 
considerable  factor  in  the  future  of  the  Austrian 
Empire  and  the  Balkan  peninsula,  while  there  seems 
no  adequate  reason  why  we  should  abandon  the  rich 
resources  of  the  countrv  to  more  enterprising  Ger- 
mans, whose  ideas  are  not  without  taint  of  political 
aspiration.  Under  King  Peter,  a  real  constitutional 
monarch,  of  high  moral  principles  and  honest  pur- 
pose. Great  Britain  mav  be  sure  that  Servia  will 
pursue  a  straight  and  progressive  course,  making 
her  more  and  more  worthv  to  be  considered  a 
modern  European  State  on  an  equality  with  any  in 
the  west  of  the  Continent.  King  Peter  s  mission  is 
well  begun ;  it  behoves  those  who  hold  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  constitutional  liberty  and  progress  to  see 
that  he  does  not  lack  for  moral  and  practical  sup- 
port against  the  enormous  difficulties  which  confront 
him. 


II.— IN    MEMORIAM :    PEARL    MARY   TERESA    CRAIGfE. 

By  Desmond  Mountjoy  Raleigh. 


When  Death  steps  fresh  from  the  Darkness,  and 
taking  one  of  our  friends  by  the  hand  leads  them 
out  into  the  great  silence,  w-e  one  and  all  hasten  to 
make  a  trivial  tribute  of  sweet  flowers  or  perhaps  of 
words,  to  the  memory  of  our  friend. 

I  am  not  sure  that  we  are  not  to  some  extent 
impelled  to  do  this  by  the  unacknowledged  feeling 
which  sadly  reminds  us  that  while  that  friend  was 
still  with  us,  and  fighting  the  daily  fight,  we  often 
failed  to  cheer  and  help  them  by  a  word  or  a  smile. 

Pearl  Craigie  never  wanted  for  friends,  or  the 
sweet  offices  of  friendship  during  her  life.  Emer- 
son says,  "  the  way  to  have  friends  is  to  he  one,' 
and  as  she  was  one  of  the  be-st  friends  that  a  man 
or  woman  could  possibly  have,  she  had  her  exceed- 
ing great  reward.  Her  days  of  darkness  and  her 
nights  of  sorrow  were  .softened  by  the  ineffable 
odour  of  friendship,  and  her  happy  moments  were 
made  happier  by  the  light  reflected  from  the  eyes 
of  those  w hose  greatest  joy  w-as  to  witness  hers. 

OUR   FIRST   KEETINCt. 

Six  or  seven  \ears  ago,  viewing  the  mysterious 
world  of  Literature  and  Art  from  atop  of  the  magic 
hills  of  inexperienced  youth,  I  saw  in  Pearl  Mary 
Teresa  Craigie  a  bright  particular  star,  to  whom  I 
freely  accorded  all  my  homage  and  adoration. 

When  I  found  myself  in  London  for  the  first  time, 
I  speedily  made  my  way  into  her  presence,  and  ne\er 
shall  I  forget  ni>  feeling  of  exaltation  and  gratitude 
when  I  discovered  that  she  was  all  and  more  than 
the   ideal   my   fancy   had   pictured. 

I  suppose  we  are  all  more  or  less  dual-natured. 


but  to  me  Mrs.  Craigie  always  seemed  three  dis- 
tinct people,  and  it  was  the  gracious  admixture  of 
these  three  that  was  known  to  the  world.  But  to 
manv  to  whom  the  personalitv,  as  a  whole,  was  fairly 
familiar  its  triune  aspects  were  pu2zling  and  mys- 
terious. 

Born  of  the  best  blood  and  tradition  of  the  New 
World,  she  was  in  early  life  steeped  in  the  poetry, 
passion  and  glorious  traditions  of  the  Old,  and  the 
result  was  her  almost  unique  modernity  and  keen- 
ness, which,  worn  as  a  graceful  outer  garment, 
covered  the  soul  of  a  poet  and  a  saint. 

THREE   IN  OXE. 

She  w  as  "  John  Oliver  Hobbes,"  the  somewhat 
puritan,  who  with  unfailing  finger  pointed  out  the 
evils  and  sores  of  modern  life,  and  who  had  much 
of  the  stern  puritan  hoped-for-make-believe  and 
sham. 

Then  she  was  Pearl  Craigie,  the  darling  of  her 
friends,  the  intimate  of  the  great  social,  artiiftic,  and 
literary  world,  the  equ;d  of  Queens,  a  woman  who 
faithfully  served  her  contemporaries  to  her  utmost 
abilit\'. 

Last,  and  most  alluring  picture  of  all,  she  was 
■  Mary  Teresa,"  and  she  was  not  unworthy  of  the 
great  woman  whose  namesake  she  was,  and  in  whose 
steps  she  humbly  sought  to  follow. 

The  world  may  not  have  known  it,  but  it  was  the 
•■  Mary  Teresa  "  in  her  that  gave  grace,  sweetness 
and  strength  to  her  character,  and  added  an  unde- 
finable   something   which    all    felt   thuugh   few  could 
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define ;     it  was  as  intangible,  as  exquisite,   and   as 
refreshing  as  the  odour  of  rose  gardens  in  the  morn. 

ONE  or  THE  SALT  OF  THE  EARTH. 

A  devout  Roman  Catholic,  she  was,  as  are  many 
members  of  her  Church,  somewhat  of  a  fatalist. 

Her  extraordinary  activity,  her  deep  sympathy, 
and  her  wide  understanding  were  to  some  extent 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  she  felt  she  had  much 
to  do,  and  that  the  niglit  soon  cometh  when  no  man 
can  work. 

Yet  it  must  not  be  thought  that  she  wished  for  an 
earlv  death.  She  was  one  of  the  great  lovers  of  the 
earth  who  are  at  once  the  salt  thereof,  and  the  living 
chalices  of  the  wine  of  God,  and  she  has  herself 
said  : 

For  who  that  loves  dotli  ever  sigh  for  death? 

A  mutual  friend  told  her  1  was  most  anxious  to 
make  her  acquaintance,  and  almost  immediately  I 
received  a  friendly  note  saying  she  was  staying  for 
a  time  at  the  Carlton  Hotel,  and  asking  me  to  come 
and  have  tea  with   her  there. 

A  THREE  HOURS'  INTERVIEW. 

It  was  a  wonderful  afternoon  :  I  think  I  stayed 
about  three  hours,  and  it  seemed  like  ten  minutes. 
Her  beauty  of  person,  her  perfect  taste  in  dress, 
her  wit,  her  charm,  fascinated  you,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  compliments  I  can  pa\  to  her  cleverness 
is  to  say  she  never  let  you  realise  how  clever  she 
really  was. 

She  knew  that  to  be  virtuous  out  of  season  is  to 
be  worse  than  wicked  ;  and  so  she  was  all  things 
to  all  men,  and  to  each  she  gave  something  intan- 
gible and  imperishable. 

The  apparent  spontaneity  of  her  work  was  the 
result  of  long  and  strenuous  effort.  She  spent  some 
six  or  seven  years  preparing  to  write  '"  Robert 
Orange  "  and  "  The  School  for  Saints,"  and  these 
she  considered  her  best  works,  an  opinion  which 
most  critics  would,  1  think,  endorse. 

ON  BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 

The  author  was  to  her  the  high  priest  of  the 
things  of  the  soul,  and  her  opinion  of  those  of  her 
contemporaries  who  might  be  said  to  write  for  gold 
or  applause  was  unsparingly  contemptuous.  She 
had  a  deep  admiration  for  both  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward  and  Mrs.  W.  K.  Cliflford,  and  gladly  confessed 
that  she  owed   much  to  both  of  them. 

I  fancy  that  at  one  time  she  must  have  been  a 
keen  admirer  of  Emerson,  though  I  do  not  remem- 
ber having  heard  her  say  so,  and  her  Catholic  taste 
and  svmpathy  made  her  at  once  appreciate  in  vary- 
ing degrees  Jenny  Taylor,  Lord  Beaconsfield,  George 
Moore,  Hall  Calne,  W.  B.  Yeats,  George  Bernard 
Shaw,  Mr.  Balfour  and  Marie  Corelli. 

The  author  of  '■  Robert  Orange  '"  was  largeh  in- 
debted to  Beaconsfield.  and  she  said  that  as  a  nove- 
list  who   dealt   with   politics,   certaiji   aspects   uf   his 
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-work  had  never  been  surpassed.  As  a  man  he  at 
moments  obsessed  her  by  his  great  abiUty,  while 
her  Puritan  soul  writhed  when  she  remembered  his 
ethics. 

ON   POLITICS. 

rolitics  interested  her  immensely,  though  I 
hardlv  think  she  thought  much  of  politicians.  She 
felt  that  if  you  knew  things  from  the  inside,  and 
could  watch  the  pu'.ling  of  the  strings,  it  was  vastly 
amusing  and  even  absorbing.  While  she  acknow- 
ledged that  the  game  of  politics  was  a  necessary 
one,  she  was  somewhat  pessimistic  as  to  its  value, 
and  1  think  she  only  saw  two  ways  of  helping  man- 
kind in  the  mass,  and  these  two  were  religion  and 
literature.  In  common  with  all  who  think  widely 
and  deeply,  John  Oliver  Hobbes  clearly  realised 
the  value  of  the  theatre  as  an  asset  in  national  life. 

ON    DR-AMA    AND    THE    THEATRE. 

Her  views  on  the  drama  were  very  sane,  and  she 
could  admire  a  musical  comedy  as  much  as  a 
Shakespearian  or  classical  play,  though  I  have  heard 
her  define  a  certain  very  successful  musical  comedy 
as  "  movement  gone  mad.' 

The  two  living  dramatic  artists  she  most  admired 
were  Mr.  F.  R.  Benson  and  Miss  Olga  Nethersole. 

The  former's  "  Richard  the  Second  "  she  regarded 
as  the  high-water  mark  of  excellence  on  the  modern 
stage,  and  while  she  was  w»ritlng  "  The  Flute  of 
Pan  "  for  Miss  Nethersole  she  told  me  that  in  her 
opijiion  this  actress  wa.s  a  great  actress  who  had 
never  had  a  chance. 

And  here  let  me  say  that  her  concurrence  in  the 
somewhat  unusual  action  taken  by  the  management 
to  boom  an  obvious  failure  was  the  result  of  her 
firm  conviction  that  she  had  given  a  great  artist  a 
fitting  medium  of  expression,  and  was  far  removed 
from  auN  desire  to  force  something  on  the  public 
which  they  did  nut  want. 

She  did  not  quite  believe  in  a  national  theatre, 
because  she  felt  that  an  art  which  is  not  self-sup- 
porting c.innot  be  said  to  bear  any  vital  relationship 
to  the  life  of  the  people,  however  interesting  or  ad- 
mirable it  may  be  in  itself ;  but  she  certainly  thought 
that  Shakespeare  should  be  continually  presented  in 
this  country.  Her  feeling  was  that  his  plays  should 
be  mounted  with  chaste  simplicity  and  austerity,  and 
not  have  their  beauty  shadowed  by  excessive  mil- 
linery and  too  much  ornament. 

HER    AUTOGRAPH. 

I  remember  calling  to  see  her  in  the  spring  of 
1904.  I  found  her  with  the  proof  sheets  of  "The 
Vineyard  "  on  the  table,  and  she  copied  for  me  the 
letter,  which  in  the  book  is  addressed  to  a  young 
painter  ; — 

Feb.  3.  1904. 
You  h;i.ve  caught  the  gaiety,  the  very  madueBS  and  in- 
tojiicatioti  of  the  suminer;  you  ha\e  put  it  with  express 
beauty  and  skill  on  canvas,  liut  you  have  done  it  from  the 
outside — aa  though  you  yourself  were  in  a  dark  cave  and 
watching  the  world  through   some  little  hole.   Another  time 


join  iu  the  madness:  be  less  distant  and  calm.  Tlie  calm 
does  not  deceive  me:  it  is  another  name  for  death  in  the 
soul  But  the  saddest  histories  in  the  world  are  the  hiB- 
toriea  of  its  men   of  genius — "  The  Vineyard,"   p.  313. 

Pearl  Mary   Teresa  Craigib. 

"  The  saddest  histories  in  the  world  are  histories 
of  its  men  of  genius.'  How  keenly  she  realised 
that,  only  God  knew. 

THE  TRAGEDY  OF  HEK  LIFE— 

Her  brief  married  life  was  a  failure,  and  she  suf- 
fered intolerably.  What  that  suffering  meant  to  her 
work  and  to  the  world  no  one  can  say. 

We  only  know  that  through  suffering  men  find 
God;  and  only  a  soul  that  has  suffered  can  point 
the  way  to  Him. 

She  found  rest  and  cdnsolatiini  in  the  arms  of 
the  great  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

I  liked  to  think  of  her  as  retiring  occasionally 
from  the  strenuous  life  of  the  world,  into  the  white 
peace  of  the  convent,  where  only  God,  and  the 
things  of  the  soul,  are  deemed  of  any  account. 

Then  she  would  come  forth  laden  with  benison 
and  balm,  and  pass  its  sweetness  on  to  her  vain 
and  foolish  brethren,  who  stupidly  toiled  for  the 
world's  rewards. 

—AND    ITS   CONSOLATION. 

The  great  reward  of  all  her  labour  and  sorrow 
was  her  boy.  Now  a  lad  of  sixteen  at  Eton,  he  is 
old  enough  to  remember  and  appreciate  his  beau- 
tiful mother,  and.  one  day,  if  God  wills,  he  will 
gr(jw  up  a  good,  gracious  man,  and  she,  watching 
from  Heaven,  will  smile  and  kiK)W  that,  however  pro- 
minent and  great  a  woman's  public  career  may  be, 
her  rarest  privilege  is  that  it  is  she  whom  God  has 
deputed  to  first  set  His  seal  on  the  soul  of  a  child. 

This  is  not  the  occasion  to  try  to  fix  her  place  in 
Literature,  though  it  is  undoubtedly  a  very  high 
one,  and  as  far  as  one  can  see,  alive  she  had  no 
equal,  and  dead  she  has  left  no  successor.  Had 
she  lived,  it  may  have  been  that  she  would  have 
given  the  world  even  finer  work,  but  that  need  not 
fret  us.  Death  is  never  premature,  and  none  die 
before  their  work  is  done.  Royal  natured,  she  gave 
rovally.  Widely  dowered,  she  gave  widely  ;  great 
souled,  she  explored  and  revealed  to  us  the  heights 
and  depths  of  human  nature. 

None  ever  appealed  to  her  in  vain,  and  each  got 
more  than  he  asked,  and  however  he  may  have  re- 
ceived it,  you  may  be  sure  it  was  offered  with  sin- 
cerity and  grace. 

HER  PHILOSOPHY. 

Broadly  speaking,  her  philosophy  may  be  summed 
up  in  a  few  words.  .She  held  that  a  man  may  com- 
mit murder,  lust,  theft,  adultery,  sacrilege,  or  any 
other  sin,  and  repenting,  find  forgiveness  and  peace; 
but  he  who,  seeing  and  knowing  the  higher,  delibe- 
rately shut  his  eyes  and  chose  the  lower,  cemmitted 
the  unpardonable  sin  for  which  there  is  no  redemp- 
tion. 

She  taught  the  terrible  truth  that  if  a  man  has 
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an  ideal,  and  if  for  lust,  or  gain,  or  ease,  or  friends, 
or  societv,  or  religion,  or  charit}',  or  his  loved  one, 
or  for  anv  other  reason,  he  abandon  or  sell  it,  his 
soul  is  eternally  damned  and  lost.  He  shall  wander 
afar  in  the  fields  of  darkness,  and  round  his  breast 
he  will  ever  wear  the  flaming  wreath  of  remorse. 

"  With  God  all  things  are  possible,'  but  it  is  ques- 
tionable if  even  He  could  forgive  this  sin  ! 

HEE   END. 

Her  end,  like  her  life,  was  very  quiet  and  very 
beautiful.  It  was  not  sudden.  God  is  never  a  sur- 
prise to  such  souls  as  hers.  How  sweet  to  come 
away  from  the  beautiful  country  home  of  beloved 
ones,  and,  passing  unsoiled  through  a  city  of  strife 
and  sin,  fall  asleep  with  the  perfume  of  the  kisses 
of  vour  best  beloved  on  your  lips,  and  wake  in  the 
arms  of  God  ! 

How  beautiful  that  the  last  words  which  you  pen- 
ned should  express  loving  care,  and  thought,  and 
devotion,  to  those  who  had  given  you  life  1 

What  an  exquisitely  graceful  memorv  and  inspira- 
tion for  those  left  behind  that  they  know  that  at 
eventide  you  went  into  your  oratory  and  there,  hum- 
blv  stripping  your  soul  of  all  worldliness,  gave  it 
in  happy  confidence  into  the  loving  care  of  God, 
and,  falling  asleep  to  the  world,  awoke  to  finil  your- 
jelf  eternally  in  His  presence! 

THE    LESSON. 

Her  life  shames  us,  and  teaches  us  many  things. 
First  of  all,  she  tells  us  that  in  these  days  if  you 
want  to  be  a  "  Mary  Teresa  "  you  need  not  enter  the. 
cloister. 


You  can  live  freely  in  the  world.  You  can  laugh 
and  sing  and  dance,  and  be  merry,  and  marry  and 
bear  children,  and  live  happily  in  the  world,  and 
be  a  saint.  You  can  love  and  admire  beauty,  you 
can  wear  beautiful  clothes,  and  be  surrounded  by 
beautiful  things,  and  your  soul  can  be  as  good  and 
pure  as  if  you  wore  a  shirt  of  hair. 

You  can  live  in  the  social  and  intellectual  en- 
vironment to  which  your  ability  admits  you  ;  you 
can  moderately  enjoy  the  luxuries  of  life  and  still 
be  a  friend,  a  brother,  and  a  helper  to  the  ugly,  the 
poor,  the  afflicted,  and  the  distressed. 

Finding  God  in  all  things,  you  can  follow  beauty 
afar  and  worship  Him  in  Nature,  in  .\rt.  in  Litera- 
ture, and  in  Life. 

Not  being  God's.,  and  therefore  not  knowing  ulti- 
mate good  from  ultimate  evil,  you  will  search  for 
the  scimething  good  which  vou  will  inevitably  find 
in  all  things  ;  and  you  will  shun  the  evil  which  you 
will  discover  even  in  the  most  fair:  remember- 
ing that  Christ  stooped  and  wrote  with  His  fingers 
in  the  sand,  you  will  be  charitable  to  all  men,  and 
judge  not.  Remembering  that  compared  to  God's 
whiteness  our  fairness  is  but  filth,  we  will  help  our 
brother  who  faints  bv  the  way. 

Remembering  that  life  is  a  quest  and  not  a  con- 
quest, we  will  not  be  disheartened  by  failure,  or 
sneer  should  our  brother  make  mud-tracks  in  the 
snow.  It  is  the  step  forward  that  counts,  and  not 
the  ground  conquered,  because  the  end  is  ultimate 
good,  and  ultimate  good  is  God  ;  and  no  man  can 
by  stri\ing  find  out  God,  but  if  you  strive  earnestly, 
God  can  and  will  stretch  out  His  hands  and  draw 
vou  to  Himself. 


The  writer  of  the  splendid  article  on  '■  The  Totalisator  in  New  Zealand,"  which  appeared  in  the 
last  issue,  desires  us  to  make  the  following  comment; — "I  said  that  _;£40,ooo  was  a  common 
amount  to  go  through  the  Totalisator  at  one  meeting  in  a  day.  It  should  be  ;^25,ooo.  ^40.000  is 
very  common  for  two  days'  racing,  but  has  never  yet  been  reached  in  one  day  in  New  Zealand." 


Read  Important  Announcement  on  page  528. 
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■■()  «ad  some  power  the  .yiftie  ;_iie   us. 
To  see  ourselves  as  itlicrs  see  us."--l!ri:NS. 


The  first  tiling  which  is  noticeable  about  the  car- 
toons this  montli  is  that  "F.C.G/'  is  away  on  his 
hohdays.  The  humour  of  the  month  would  be  poor 
indeed  sometimes  without  the  inimitable  cartoonist 
of  the  ll'estninistcr  Gazette.  One  of  the  best  poli- 
tical cartoons  in  Puneh  is  reproduced  in  the  "  Pro- 
gress of  the  World.'  It  depicts  Dr.  Clifford  and 
Lord  Hugh  Cecil  as  Ijrother  Passive  Resisters  in 
the  stocks. 

The  meeting  of  Kaiser  and  King  at  the  Castle  of 
Cronberg  has,  of  course,  furnished  material  for  the 
caricaturists,  and  the  picture  of  William  II.  in 
Scotch  kilts,  reproduced  from  the  Italian  Pasquino, 
is  verv  funny.     Mr.  Bryan's  campaign  for  the  Pre- 


sidency will  furnish  many  a  subject  during  the  next 
few  weeks,  but  the  one  we  publish  is  excellent. 

Puck  represents  the  Democratic  leader  as  the 
Knight  of  the  Swan,  Miss  Democracy,  of  course, 
appearing  as  Elsa.  The  Roosevelt  cartoon  in  Judge 
is  good,  but  the  artist  was  lacking  in  humour  when 
he  labelled  his  fourth  card,  seeing  that  it  was  the 
knave.  For  the  rest  the  Revolution  in  Russia  is 
still  the  most  fruitful  theme  in  the  work  of  the 
Continental   caricaturist. 

The  reform  movement  in 
comes  in  for  some  comment, 
charges  of  bribery  in  connection  with  the  famous 
betting  appeal  cases.  Puncli  cari(~atures  what  it  calls 
my  "  recklessness,"  evidently  chagrined,  like  some 
sections  of  the  press,  at  its  failure  to  make  me  "  say 
something,"  forgetting  that  it  is  not  the  press  that 
is  fighting  the  battle  of  reform.  In  spite,  however, 
of  attempts  at  ridicule,  the  movement  progresses 
merrilv. 


Victoria    of    course 
With  regard  to  my 


The    Bulietin.] 

The    Abashed    Pirate— A    Tragedy    ia    Two    Views. 
I    have  noticed,   too.   with  much  ple.a8ure  that  when   a  juvenile    conies    before    the    Children's    Court   no    glowing    ac- 
count of  his  escapade  appears  in  the  daily  press.     He  is  no   longer  the  hero  he  used  to  be.     He  cannot  cut  the  para- 
graph from  the  paper  now,  and  carry  it  in  his  hat  for  weeks    to   show    admiring    companions   and  awaken    in   them    a 
desire  to  emulate  his  (what  they  consider)  heroism. — From    the   report   of   a    A'.S.IV.   Uefonnatory. 


View    I. — This    is    what    Jocelyn    Jones    imagined    would 
usher  in   his  career  of  crime. 


View  II — And  this  was  the  unimpressive  reality.  Jocelyn 
Jones  has  now  decided  not  to  be  a  pirat«.  There's  no  lime- 
light  in   the   business. 
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Sampana  de  Gracii:.^  [B:ircelona, 

Obssrve,    Reflect — aad   be   Wise. 


Kladdtrradaffch.'] 


The   Last   Hope. 


[Berlin. 


Von    Stoeaael,    condemned    to    death,    hopes    to    escape    bj" 
means  of  a  decoration  brought  from  Port  Aithur. 


Melbourne    Fttnch.l 

The   Three    Knights. 

(The  Three  Federal  Parties  are  now  preparing  to  make  a 
fervid  appeal  to  the  countrj-.) 
THE  THREE  KXIGHTS  (as  one  manj:  "  Siveet  ladv.  I  am 
devoted  heart  and  soul  to  thy  cause.  I  pray  thee  dub  me 
thine  own  chosen  kniglit.  and  let  me  serve  thee,  and  thee 
alone." 

The  Fair  L.\DY:  •Marrv:  little  youll  do  but  fight  ©aoh 
other.  -If  I  could  roll  the  three  o.f  you  into  one  vou  might 
be  some  good    to   ine." 


Melbourne    Punvh.] 

The   Recklessness  of   Judkics. 

JUD. ;  "I  didn't  mean  them.  But  what  matters  who  are 
hurt.  90  long  as  my  bombs  cre.ate  a  striking  3en^atiOll^ 
My    objects    must  be    achieved   " 


Reiieic   0/    Relii'u-f,    1/11/OC. 
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Ntut  OluhHcMer.'\  [Vienna. 

Electoral    Reform  in   Austria. 

"  Electoral    Reform    is    making    continual   progress." 
"Tes,  lika  a  enailt" 


NebeUpalter.^ 


From    Franci-. 


[Zurich. 


yebelifiaUer.] 


[Zurich. 
Uncle  and  Nephew. 
It    (loe3    not    follow    that    thoM    who    embrace    will    never 
fight. 


"Keep  calm,   my   children:   even   it  this   door  (Prance)  is 
looked,   I   have   a   key   which   will   open    the   next   one  (Qer- 


HamoiMitche    BMter.^  [Vienna. 

The   Russian   Coup  d'Etat. 
The  Bear,  having  escaped  from  its  cage  (Dumai.  does  not 
appear  to  notice  the  abyps  into  which  he  18  walking. 
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Hindi  Punch.:]      The  Indian   Chutney.  [Bombay. 

Nice  and  spicy!  Hot  and  cold,  to  suit  all  palates  and  all 
tastes ! 

[In  presenting  the  Indian  Budget  Stat«ment  Mr.  Morley 
said  he  would  like  to  abolish  the  salt  tax  altogether,  but 
as  that  cannot  be,  we  must  be  content  with  half  a  loaf. 
He  refused  to  a^ccept  tlie  theory  that  India  was  an  insoluble 
problem,  and  thouglit  it  was  wise  to  advance  with  a  firm 
step  along  the  path  of  improvement.  He  could  not  under- 
stand why  anybody  was  frightened  at  the  aspirations  of 
the  Congress.] 


Minneapolis   Journal.'} 

Strong   Handed   Reform  for  Russia. 
But  is  the  Tsar  in  a  position  to  apply  it  just  now? 


jm/5^]  [New  York. 

To  Republicans  and  Democrats. 

Would  you  stand  pal  on  a  hand  like  this  ! 


Tht    Bulletin.^i 

Aa   Inlerruptei  Death  Scene. 

FATMAN    (in   alarm   to    Arbitration):    "Good  heavens,    sir, 

make  an  effort,  now,  and  live  a  little  longer.  It  a  big  coal 

strike    comes,    where    will    I    be?      Oan't    you  get    up    and 
settle   it?" 


Rerieir  of  Rtviewt,  1/11J06. 


Current  history  in   Caricature. 
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KebeUpalttr.l  [Zurich. 

A   Bad   Egg. 

MiCHBij:  "After  all  tliis  fn88  he  has  hatched  out  nothing. 
The  egg  (German  Colonies)  is  bad.  and  oonta'inB  nothing 
but   scandal    and   debt." 


Ulk.-\ 


Bulow's  Caslles  on  the  Sand- 


[Berlin. 


Will  the  Triple  Alliance  still  hold  together  when  the  tide 
rises  and  the  wild,  insatiable  waves  beat  upon  it? 


Hindi   Punch 

"  Goddess  of 
ing    children!' 


The   BuUetin.'] 

About  a  Graduated   Land-Tax. 


The   raft   i^  the  world;    ;in.1    liie   castawavs   on   it    are  the 
-,     -a       ■         .       TT     ■  t>  I      rn       u  inhaibitenits    thereof.      The    earth,    which    is    the    source    of 

J     famine   in   Hastern     Dengal.    L»ombay.  j^^^     j^  ^],g   provisions.     The   tat  man.    who   sits   on   them. 

Plenty!     Give  of  thy  superfluity  to  my  starv-       yet  does  not  eat  them,  is  the  groitt    lanil-owner  who   blocks 

settlement.     Tlic  moral   is   left   to   tlie   leuiers   imag-ination. 
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wrn^^ 

^^^3 

^P*-''- 

Ir/r^L,^ 

-^H 

a 

^v^^ 

^ 

l4:^^ 

p© 

g 

Wi 

j^ 

l  '-^'^nl^MI^B 

Hh 

£2add0radat8eh.]  [Berlin. 

Diligent  Workers. 

They  may  talk  as  much  as  they  like,  but  they  must  not  eat. 

(Shows  the  Duma  membera  climbing  bv  the  vine  on  which  are 

bunches  of  ronbley.     Trepoff  stands  below  with  a  knout.) 


M 

ft^ 

^^M 

Kladderadatsch.} 


[Berlin. 


King  Edward   as   Faust. 


MAEGUEBITE  I  Germany):    "He  loves  me,  he  loves  me  not. 
he  lovea  me.     .     .     .  "     (From  tJie  garden  acene  in  "  FauBt.") 


Tht   Bulletin.^ 


The  New  Disease. 


Sim'plieUsimus  j 


What   a   Prospect ! 


[Hunioh. 


MAN   IN   THE   STEEET:    "Hello!     whafs    wrong?      Broken 
arm?" 
SCOOPENHAM.  M.L.A.:    "No;    land  agent's  elbow." 


The    opening    of    the    Simplon    Tunnel    gives    yet    anotlier 
outlet    for   Italian    "  induatry." 


Kevieu-   of  liecieicn,   1(11100. 


Leading  Articles  in  the  Reviews. 


EXPERIMENTS   IN    DOUBLING. 

Four  Cases  of  Bilocation. 

(;i'  all  the  phenomena  known  as  ps\chic  none  is 
so  inttrns<?ly  interesting  as  the  phenomenon  of  the 
Double.  To  be  able  to  project  an  absolute  fac- 
simile of  yourself  to  any  distance,  to  cause  it  to  be 
seen  and  felt  by  vour  friends,  is  one  of  those  latent 
capacities  of  the  Ego  in  which  nobody  will  believe 
until  thev  have  had  personal  experiences  which 
convince  them  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  that  it 
actually  occups.  This  is  a  matter  on  which  I  speak 
with  conviction,  but  I  do  not  expect  any  of  my 
readers  to  accept  it  on  my  authority.  Some  day 
perhaps  some  of  them  may  see  a  Double,  and  then 
they  will  believe — but  not  till  then. 

Pt  nding  such  personal  confirmation  of  the  truth 
of  bilocation,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  experi- 
ments in  doubling  which  Colonel  de  Rochas  sends 
10  the  Annals  of  Psychical  Science  for  August.  In 
the  Phantasms  of  the  Living  seven  completely  at- 
tested cases  are  to  be  found.  To  these  Colonel  de 
Rochas  adds  four  more.  They  are  very  interesting 
because  thev  were  not  spontaneous,  but  were  in- 
duced. The  authority  is  Miss  Alma  Haemmerle, 
whose  mother  translated  Carl  du  Prel's  works  into 
French.  The  date  is  "  a  few  years  ago " ;  the 
place  Kherson  in  Russia. 

FIRST   EXPEEIHENT. 

Miss  Hsemmerle  says  that  at  her  mother's  house 
two  of  her  brother's  class  mates,  Stankewitch  and 
SerbofF,  should  endeavour  to  send  their  doubles  to 
us.  Stankewitch  had  come  at  ii  p.m.,  Serboff  at 
11.30.      This   is   what  happened:  — 

We  timed  our  wutclies  together,  and  it  was  agreed  tlint 
M.  Stankewitch  sliould  go  to  my  brother  in  his  bedroom, 
wliilst  M.  ."-"erbrff  should  manifest  in  the  drawing-room. 

*)n  the  following  evening  my  sister  Irma  aat  in  the  dining- 
room,  from  whence  she  could  see  the  open  door  which  led 
into  the  drawins-room.  My  brother,  ae  h.Td  been  agreed, 
remained  in  his  l)©droom  and  stretched  him-self  on  his  bed, 
in  order  the  better  to  concentrate  his  attention  on  the 
phenomenon  he  expected.  The  bedroom  axijoiued  the  din- 
ing-room. 

After  having  been  with  my  sister  for  a  few  minutes,  I 
entered  my  brothe  's  room,  and  leaning  my  elbow  on  the 
rail  at  the  foot  of  his  bed,  I  asked  him  what  o'clock  it 
was.  He  nulled  out  his  watch  and  said  it  was  just  11 
o'clock.  The  hanging  lump  in  the  dining-room  gave  lie-ht 
enough  to  make  it  possible  to  distinguish  objects  in  the 
bedroom.  At  the  same  moment  I  felt  something  push 
against  my  shoulder  and  I  saw  at  my  side,  very  distinctly, 
the  form  of  M.  Stankewitch:  I  could  distinguish  his  rtnr'.- 
uniform  with  the  white  metal  buttons.  At  the  same  moment 
my  brother  said.  "There  he  is,  beside  you."  adding,  almost 
immediately.  "Did  you  see  him?'  for  after  the  first  remark 
the  apparition  had^disapneared. 

M.v  sister,  hearing  us  talking,  came  in,  saying  that  she 
had  just  seen  M.  St.ankewitch  enter  by  the  drawing-room 
door,  piiss  near  the  table  in  the  dining-room,  and  then  dis- 
.appear  from  her  s'ght.  She  also  had  seen  him  in  uniform, 
and    was  able  to  distinguish   the  white   metal    buttons. 

We  then  immediately,  all  three  of  us.  entered  the  draw- 
ing-room, which  was  lighted  by  the  lamp  in  the  dining- 
room,  and  awaited  the  apparition  of  M.  Serboff.  He  did  not 
appear  until    nearly   midnight.     This   apparition   seemej    In 


ns  paler  and  less  distinct  thau  the  preceding:  one.  He 
l,aused  a  moment  near  the  door,  advanced  first  to  the  right 
to  one  of  the  bookcases,  then  to  the  left  to  anotlier.  and 
suddenly  disappeared. 

Next  day  M.  Serboff  said  that  when  he  entered 
the  drawing-room  he  was  uncertain  which  bookcase 
to  approach,  for  he  had  intended  to  take  out  a  book, 
but  he  lost  his  power  of  concentration  and  returned 
to  his  normal  self.  He  felt  too  fatigued  to  try 
again.  M.  Stankewitch  said  that  he  only  saw  my 
brother.  He  had  not  expected  to  find  me  in  the 
room,  and  when  he  felt  a  resistance  approaching 
the  bed  he  thought  it  was  the  wall. 

SUBSEQUENT   EXPERIMENTS. 
Miss    .\lma    Hsemmerle    had    a   twin    sister    Irma. 
On  one  occasion   Irma  went  into  the  country,  and 
.\lma    projected    her    double    to    see    what   she    was 
doing  :  — 

It  was  11  p.m.  and  I  was  in  bed.  Soon  1  saw  myself  in  the 
room  which  she  waa  sharing  witli  our  friend,  and  I  saw  my 
sister  in  her  bed,  a  book  in  her  hand,  and  reading  by  the 
light  of  a  lamp,  which  had  a  green  shade.  She  felt  mv 
presence,  raised  her  eyes,  and  saw  me  standing  by  the 
stove.  When  I  saw  that  she  was  looking  at  me  I  tried  to 
hide  myself  behind  the  stove,  being  afraid  that  she  would 
be  frightened  at  the  apparition,  not  being  sure  that  she 
would  recognise  me. 

On  the  following  day  I  wrote  her  the  details  which  I  have 
jUBt  related,  and  I  received  a  letter,  dated  the  same  day. 
telling  me  that  she  had  seen  me  on  the  previous  evening 
at  11  p.m.,  near  the  stove. 

On  the  third  occasion  she  projected  herself  to  the 
sick  room  of  a  friend  who  was  ill  with  fever.  She 
saw  him,  fixed  her  attention  upon  him  mentally, 
making  the  suggestion  of  a  complete  cure:  — 

Wlien  I  went,  on  the  following  day,  to  see  my  friends  and 
to  ask  after  their  brother.  Mile.  Anna  told  me  that  he  had 
started  in  good  health,  and  that  he  had  told  her,  on  that 
ver.y  morning,  that  he  had  seen  an  apparition  during  the 
night:  he  had  seen  me  at  the  further  end  of  his  rooa, 
and  had  felt  my  presence  as  a  calming  influence,  and  at  the 
same  moment  the  feverish   condition   had   left  him. 

One  of  my  cousins  who  was  much  interested  in  psychology 
has    made    numerous    experiments    in    producing    her    own 

double." 

We  were  passing  a  few  days  in  the  country,  at  the  house 
of  an  aunt.  One  evening,  wishinq-  to  know  whether  she 
would  perceive  my  presence,  I  resolved  to  go  and  see  her 
without  previously  informing  her  of  my  intention. 

We  were  living  in  the  right  wing  of  the  house,  at  the  far 
end  of  the  courtyard.  Her  room  was  on  the  ground  floor, 
and  I  wished  to  enter  bv  the  window  that  looked  out  on 
the  courtyard.  I  first  tried  to  open  the  shutter,  but  did 
not  succeed:  I  then  determined  to  get  in  bv  a  simple  act 
of  will.  The  noise  I  had  made  in  attempting  to  open  the 
shutter  awakened  my  cousin,  who  jumped  out  of  bed  to 
see  what  the  noise  could  be.  She  saw  me  in  front  of  her 
and  gtiessing  my  object  she  became  calm.  The  following 
day  she  told  me  of  her  .TStonishment  at  having  observed 
that  the  astral  body  had  the  power  of  moving  objects. 

These  experiments  are  very  suggestive.  The 
astral  double  has  obviously  in  cases  one  and  four 
a  material  tangible  entitv.  In  case  three  it  was 
capable  of  healing  the  sick.  In  all  ca.ses  the  astral 
went  at  the  volition  of  its  physical  tenement.  Most 
curious  and  interesting  of  all  was  the  inability  of 
the  double  to  see  a  person  whom  his  original  had 
not  expected  to  find  in  the  room.     He  felt  the  re- 
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sistance  of  her  body,  but  thought  it  was  the  wall. 
Similar  inability  to  see  what  it  has  been  suggested 
is  not  present  lias  frequently  been  noted  in  hypnotic 
subjects. 

THE  PERILS  OF  ASTEAL  DOUBLING. 
Colonel  de  Rochas  communiratcs  somt-  e.xperi- 
ences  of  his  own  which  show  that  the  practice  of 
externalising  the  astral  is  not  without  grave  danger. 
Describing  one  of  his  experiments,  Colonel  de 
Rochas  says  :  — 

One  evening  some  friends  besged  me  to  show  them  liow 
the  diseusagement  of  the  ustral  body  was  affected.  After 
haviiii;  placed  Mrs.  Lambert  iu  the  ecstatic  state.  I  left 
her,  according  to  her  desire,  in  that  state,  and  continued 
the  conversation  without  paying  any  attention  to  her. 
Then  the  idea  came  to  my  mind  to  verify  if  the  fluidic 
bond  uniting  her  physical  body  to  her  astral  body,  which 
she  said  was  then  floating  in  the  iur  at  a  great  height, 
really  h.;d  travelled  over  to  those  higher  regions;  so,  imder 
some  pretext.  I  left  the  drawing-room  on  the  ground  floor 
where  we  were.  I  ascended  cautiously  to  the  first  floor, 
went  into  the  apartment  just  over  the  drawing-room,  and 
put  my  liand  forward  with  gr«.>t  caution  until  I  reached 
a  point  which  I  judged  to  be  vertically  above  the  head  of 
the  subject.  When  I  oamo  down  again  I  found  tlie  specta- 
tors in  great  agitation:  -"uring  my  absence  Mrs.  Lambert 
had  suddenly  leapt  from  .er  chair,  uttering  a  violent  cry 
of  pain,  and  joining  her  Hands  over  her  head.  Her  whole 
bodv  was  contracted,  the  movements  of  the  heart  and  of 
therespiration  had  stopped.  It  was  only  after  some  min- 
utes that,  by  means  of  warm  insufflations  on  the  principal 
hypnogenetic  points,  I  enabled  her  to  recover  her  senses. 
Then  she  complained  about  some  drea  ful  pains  in  her 
head,  which  I  tried  vainly  to  relieve  by  means  of  ener- 
getic sngestions.  I  was  obliged  to  have  the  poor  woman 
put  to  bed,  where  she  rem  inef',  without  being  able  to  eat 
or  sleep,  during  all  the  night  and  a  part  of  the  following 
day.  A  kind  of  cerebral  rupture  had  occurred,  by  which 
the  Od  waa  escaping  in  great  abundance:  any  object  ap- 
proaching her  head  was  inaupimrtahle  to  lier,  and  the 
inferior  extremities  were  very  cold. 

This  was  the  first  experience  of  the  kind.  He 
had  effected  hundreds  of  times  the  exteriorisation  of 
the  astral  bodv,  but  never  before  had  his  subject 
suffered  in  this  way.  He  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  astral  substance  of  a  living  person  was 
capable  of  being  impressed  only  by  agents  en  rap- 
port with  that  person.  This  no  doubt  limits  the 
risk,  but  it  is  not  surprising  that  Colonel  de  Rochas 
did   not  repeat  his  experiment. 


HOW  TO   MEND   THB    HOUSE   OF   LORDS. 

By  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison. 
In  the  Positivist  Revicii)  Mr.  F.  Harrison  tells  his 
Radical  friends  that  it  is  all  nonsense  to  talk  of 
ending  the  House  of  Lort's  ;  the  only  thing  to  do 
is  to  mend  it.  .A.nd  he  knows  how  to  effect  this 
most  desirable  object  without  convulsion,  and  even 
without  legislation.     He  says  :  — 

The  first  tiling  to  do  is  to  put  an  end  to  the  vicious  and 
obsolete  rule  that  hereditary  right  shall  give  legislative 
power.  It  would  lie  a  step  towards  this  if  the  nation  re- 
solved that  from  a  given  date  no  new  creation  of  a  peer 
should  endow  his  descendants  with  right  to  legslate.  This 
could  he  done  at  once  without  an  .\ct  of  Parliament,  if  tl  " 
great  majority  of  the  nation  insisted  on  this  being  an 
understood  practice,  and  that  the  consent  of  the  Crown 
were  obtained  to  its  being  made  effective.  This  might  begin 
b.v  Resolution  in  the  House  of  Commons.  There  is  nothing 
to  prevent  the  Crown  from  creatine  peerages  for  life: 
though  the  House  of  Lords  exactly  fifty  years  ago  decided 
by  resolution  tha-t  a  Life  Peer  could  not  sit  and  vote  in 
their  House.  If  it  became  a  settled  rule  of  politicians,  at 
least  of  Liberal  politicians,  that  no  hereditary  Peerage 
shou'd  in  future  be  created,  and  if  His  Majesty  were  to  be 


a  consenting  party  to  such  a  rule,  the  worst  anomaly  of 
the  present  system  would  receive  a  check. 

The  irony  of  the  situation  is  that  such  a  reform  would 
be  exceedingly  popirlar  with  the  Peers  themselves.  If  the 
Crown  and  the  nation  agreed  that  no  hereditary  Peerages 
sliould  be  henceforth  created,  the  actual  hereditary  Peers- 
would  receive  a  new  dignity  in  that  the  roll  of  their 
sjiecial  order  was   closed. 

If  the  Peers  doggedly  refused  to  admit  Life  Peers,  it 
might  be  the  time  to  try  legislation  and  see  if  they  would 
venture  to  throw  out  a  Bill  empowering  Life  Peers  to  ait 
by  Statute,  a.s  Lords  of  Appeal  do   now. 

If  it  became  a  practice  of  the  Constitution  not  to  create 
iu  future  any  hereditary  Peerage,  and  if  a  body  of  L'fe 
Peers,  strong  in  nuniber.s  and  reputation,  were  also  en- 
abled to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  resistance  of  the- 
old  House  to  reforms  would  be  effectually  neutralised. 
England  is  not  often,  and  not  at  all  at  present,  in  the- 
mood  for  revolutionary  change,  unless  the  Peers  were  to 
act  like  Russian  bureaucrats.  I  doubt  if  the  country  \» 
even  prepared  to  abolish  the  power  of  the  Lords  to  throw 
out  a  Bill  a  second  time,  when  again  passed  bv  the  Com- 
mons. Xo  such  reform  is  possible  without  legislation"  which 
would  involve  a  long  and  bitt-er  struggle,  for  the  old  con- 
stitutional rights  of  the  Peei-s  would  be  at  stake.  The 
suggestions  I  have  made  could  be  tried  without  a  Bill  at 
all  and  would  proceed  in  a  tentative  and  grradual  course 
of  reform.  The  country,  as  a  whole,  desires  a  Second 
Chamber  of  qualified  men. 


MR. 


MORLEY   AND    INDIAN    REFORM. 

By  Professor  Beesly. 


Writing  in  the  Positivist  Revieiv  on  the  Debate  on 

India,  Professor  Beesly  shakes  his  head  mournfully 

over  his  old  friend  Mr.   Morley.     Not  that  he  has- 

lost  faith  in  him.  "  On  the  contrary,  he  gives  him  a 

glowing     certifirate     of     merit.     But^ — always     that 

but :  — 

Tvhen.  at  the  end  of  his  speech,  Mr.  Morley  came  to  what 
he  called  "  close  quarters,  "  that  is  to  say,  when  he  de- 
scended from  pious  opinions  to  the  mention  of  specific 
reforms,  he  had  absolutely  nothing  to  offer  of  any  sub- 
stantial value. 

The  most  ureent  difficulty  of  India  is  an  economic  one. 
It  ia  capable  of  being  very  briefly  stated.  The  population 
is  the  poorest  in  tbe  world— poorer,  often,  even  than  sav- 
ages; for  savages,  being  thinly  scattered  on  the  gronnd,. 
can  generally  get  enough  to  eat.  And  this  poor,  half- 
starved  population  lias  to  support  the  most  expensive  Go- 
vernment, in  the  world.  This  is  tlie  "  insoluble  problem." 
Mr.  Morley's  treatment  of  it  cannot  be  called  serious. 
His  whole  handling  of  the  economic  question  left  much 
to  be  desired,  both  in  breadth  and  profundity.  To  i>a«s 
over  iu  silence  the  annual  drain  of  wealth  from  India  to 
Europe  wi'L,hout  anj'  economic  return,  and  the  real  sigrnifi- 
cance  of  the  grea-t  excess  of  exports  over  imports,  while- 
attentior  is  invited  to  casual  scraps  of  information  about 
the  use  of  sewing  machines  and  mineral  oil.  looks  very  like 
running   away   from   the   insoluble   problem. 

"Where  I  think  he  is  mistaken  is  in  supposing  that  he  will 
facilitate  his  task  by  minimising  the  evils  he  has  to  combat. 
by  drawing  rose-coloured  pictures  of  the  existing  system^ 
and  by  discouraging  the  "agitators"  who  are  trying,  under 
great  difi&culties,  to  bring  English  opinion  to  bear  upont 
it.  The  Indian  bureaucracy  is  not  going  to  be  reformed 
from  witliin.  Mr.  Morley  will  need  all  the  driving  force  ot 
an  aroused  public  opinion  behind  him  if  he  is  to  accom- 
plish any  reforms  whatever. 

No  doubt  But  does  Professor  Beesly  imagine 
that  any  Secretary  for  India — even  his  friend  Mr. 
Morlev — will  welcome  the  driving  force  without 
which  he  is  doomed  to  impotence  as  a  reformer? 
Professor  Beesly  says:  — 

Infinitely  more  important,  if  one  could  believe  that  he 
would  be  able  to  give  practical  effect  to  it.  was  Mr.  Mor- 
ley's declaration  in  favour  of  honestly  carrying  out  the- 
Koyal  Proclarj-ition  of  1853,  which  promised  that  all  sub- 
jects of  the  Crown,  of  whatever  race  or  creed,  should  be 
impartially  admitted  to  all  offices  which  they  may  be- 
qualified  to  fill.  Will  he  b.e  able,  before  he  leaves  office,  to 
do  anything  in  this  direction?  Will  he  succeed  in  effecting 
the  appointment  of  a  single  native  of  India  to  the  Execu- 
tive Council,  or  to  his  own  Council  at  Whitehall,  or— most 
important  of  all— to  the  command  of  a  regiment?  Here  liee; 
the   only  way  of   pe  pa  ring  India   for   self-government. 


Jtevieit  of  lierkws,  IJII/OS. 
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NOTES    FROM    THE    OCCULT    MAGAZINES. 

The  Hindu  Spirilual  Magazine  for  JuJy  does  Mr. 
.Stead  the  honour  of  quoting  from  Borderland  the 
.storv  of  how  he  began  to  write  automatically.  The 
most  remarkable  paper  in  the  magazine  is  an  ac- 
•count  of  '■  wonderful  manifestations  in  a  haunted 
house  " :  — 

The  occupants  of  a  house  near  Cilcutta  were  annoyed, 
■but  not  hurt,  by  showers  of  stones,  and  an  unseen  person 
performed  puja  to  Kali  in  due  form  witli  offerings  of 
flowers  and  a  water  jar  daubed  witli  vermilion.  This  cere- 
monial was  enacted  during:  tlie  night  on  a  terrace-roof  only 
accessible  through  the  rooms  occupied  by  the  family.  The 
"ghost"  fiually  drove  the  people  away  by  setting  fire  to 
"their  private  papers.  It  is  all  very  well,  the  writer  says, 
to  talk  about  "mysterious  forces,"  but  can  a  "force"  be 
intelligent  enough  to  know  ihow  to  make  offerings  to  a 
Hindu  goddess  in  pre-scribed  form? 


\, 


The  Occult  Rcvieiv  for  September  is  very  interest- 
ing. It  opens  with  the  report  upon  the  prize  com- 
petition for  ghost  stories  of  animals.  Most  of  the 
animals  whose  ghosts  are  described  were  cats. 
Some  of  the  papers  are  very  remarkable.  There  is 
nothing,  for  instance,  to  approach  the  story  of  the 
photograph  of  an  Oxford  professor's  pet  dog,  which 
Avas  obtained  by  Mr.  Boursnell,  who  knew  neither 
the  professor  nor  the  dog.  Mr.  R.  B.  Span's  stories 
of  Demoniacal  Possession  are  noticed  elsewhere. 
Miss  Freer  continues  her  extracts  from  her  wallet 
<if  psychical  lore.  One  of  the  most  suggestive 
papers  is  entitled  "  A  Psychic  Drama,"  by  Helen 
Bourchier.  Mr.  Wilmshurst  writes  on  Science  and 
the  Occult  at  the  British  Association,  and  Mr.  W. 
Gorn  Old  contributes  a  character  sketch  of  George 
Fox.  The  subject  for  the  next  prize  competition  is 
thus  stated: — "Judging  Jesus  Christ  by  the  New 
Testament  narratives,  what  are  we  justified  in  as- 
suming would  have  been  His  attitude  towards  the 
orthodox  Christianity  of  the  present  day  ?" 

The  Annals  of  Psychical  Science — by-the-bye,  why 
does  Profesor  Richet  not  call  it  Metapsychical 
.S"t7t-«a-.?~publishes  as  its  frontispiece  a  portrait  of 
Mr.  James  H.  Hyslop,  whose  report  upon  the  Smead 
case  is  given  at  length.  Mrs.  Smead  is  a  lady 
through  whom  profess  to  come  communications 
from  Mars.  Mr.  F.  C.  Constable,  in  his  paper  on 
Science  versus  Psychical  Research,  thus  smartly 
turns  the  tables  upon  the  scientists  who  pooh-pooh 
metapsychics  :  — 

Science  does  not  deal  with  realities:  it  deals  but  with 
relations;  the  very  ideas  of  science  are  not  of  realities 
'things  in  themselves)  but  of  relations.  Science  never  ha«, 
never  can,  as  it  is  at  present  constituted,  deal  with  one 
sinu'le  fact,  one  single  '  thing-in-ilself."  It  can  deal  but 
with  relations  and  ideals  of  relations.  And  this  a  majority 
of  scientific  men,  if  not  all,  admit.  Evidence  is  also  acou- 
mulatinL'  in  proof  that  telepathy  takes  place  not  only 
untrammelled  by  the  limits  of  space  but  untrammelled  b.v 
the  limitfl  of  time.  If.  then.  Psychical  Research  has  proved 
telepathy  as  a  fact,  and  proved  that  it  takes  place  un- 
trammelled by  the  limits  of  space;  if  it  is  accumulating 
evidence  that  telepathy  takes  place  untrammelled  by  the 
limits  of  time,  may  it  not  be  that  Psychical  Research  is 
already    touching  the   fringe    of   thingB-in-themselvcs? 

In  Broad  Views  for  September  Mr.  Sinnett  deals 
with  the  prejudices  against  Reincarnation  from  the 
lioint  of  one  who  knows  Reincarnation  to  be  a  fact. 
Mr.    Reginald    Span    describes    some    extraordinary 


.spiritualistic  phenomena  which  he  witnessed  at  Men- 
tone,  phenomena  throwing  all  that  Eusapin  Palla- 
dino  has  done  into  the  shade.  The  most  interest- 
ing article  in  Broad  Viaus  is  Miss  Alice  C.  Ames' 
account  of  her  extraordinary  success  in  healing, 
almost  instantaneously,  many  deadly  diseases  by 
hypnotism,  and  the  not  less  extraordinary  reason 
she  gives  for  having  for  ever  forsworn  the  practice 
of  hypnotic  healing.     She  says  :  — 

Pain.  I  was  instructed,  was  onlv  the  outer  expression  on 
tlie  physical  plane  of  a  force  that  worked  itself  out  in  that 
manifestation,  and  could  rarely  be  thrown  back  into  the 
subtler  bodies  with  impmify.  Hypnotism,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, was  speciall.v  condemned  as  weakening  the 
barrier  benefioent  Nature  has  interposed  between  us  and 
woilds  invisible.  It  is  as  if  in  a  box  closing  sharply  with 
a  spring  lock,  something  should  clog  the  wards,  and  the 
lock  become  feebler,  so  that  into  the  mind  that  has  been 
submitted  to  a  similar  process,  entitles,  unknown  to 
science,  can  force  an  entrance,  and  the  terrors  of  obses- 
sion may  result.  In  this  world,  where  the  need  for  learn- 
ing 'is  so  urgent,  only  a  certain  amount  of  power  is  at  the 
deposition  of  us  all.  If  this  power  be  diverted  into  work 
such  as  I  have  written  of.  the  higher  vehicles  inevitably 
suffer,  virtue  truly  goes  out  of  us  into  the  alleviation  of 
temporary  suffering,  instead  of  training  itself  to  bear  a 
worthier  part  in  healing  the  great  world  jwin. 

In  the  Thcosophical  Review  there  is  an  interesting 
account  of  the  Rosicrucians  of  Russia  by  a  Russian. 
One  Novikoff  was  a  persecuted  leader  of  the  Order. 
.Another  interesting  article  draws  parallels  between 
the  Norse  Eddas  and  the  teaching  of  Madame  Bla- 
\-atsky.  Mr.  A.  A.  Wells  maintains  boldly  that 
spiritual  life  consists  of  temptations,  and  that  pro- 
gress is  only  possible  bv  being  .submitted  to  higher 
teachers,   that  is,  to  more  subtle   temptations. 


The   Crisis   in   tlie    Frencii    Church. 

Mr.  Robert  Dell,  who  criticises  Mr.  Bodley's 
'•  France  "  pretty  severely  in  the  Fortnightly  Review' 
for  September,  thus  states  his  view  of  the  position 
created  by  the:  Pope's  Encyclical :  — 

The  Encyclical  has  thrown  the  French  Church  into  a  state 
of  even  worse  chaos  than  before.  A  Papal  decsiou  in  this 
sense  was  quite  unexpected,  even  by  the  French  bishops, 
who,  by  a  majority  of  nearly  two-thirds,  requested  the 
Pope  a.l  their  Assembly  last  May  to  allow  them  and  their 
flocks  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  law.  Thev  now 
find  themselves  in  tie  dilflciilt  position  of  being  left  by  the 
Pope  to  bear  tlie  brunt  of  a  policy  which  they  regard  as 
fatal,  with  onlv  negative  and  to  some  extent  contradictory 
instructions  for  their  guidance.  Moreover,  the  Pope  has 
compromised  them  with  their  fellow-countrymen  by  sug- 
gesting in  the  Encyclical  that  they  were  almost  unanimous 
in  lecommending  the  policy  which  he  has  adopted— a  sug- 
gest.on  wliich  their  position  makes  it  almost  impossible  for 
tlioni  to  repudiate.  In  these  circumstances,  it  is  impos- 
aiblo  as  yet  to  form  any  definite  opinion  as  to  the  conse- 
quences of  tlie  Pope's  action,  except  as  regards  one  point — 
should  an  attempt  actually  be  made  to  resist  the  law  the 
result  of  the  ensuing  conflict  between  the  State  and  the 
Papalist  party  will  inevitably  be  that  the  latter  will  be 
speedily  and  finally  crushed,  and  perhaps  that  the  Roman 
Church  in  Prance  will  be  reduced  to  religious  as  well  as 
political  impotence.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
Gatholicism  in  some  form  will  not  survive. 

Mr.  S.  H.  Swiney,  in  the  Positivist  Re-view,  says:  — 

What  the  Catholics  hive  a  right  to  demand— and  with  all 
the  more  force,  if  thev  trust  entirely  to  the  free  contribu- 
tions of  the  faiithful— is  that  they  shall  be  granted  the 
same  liberty  of  preaching  and  worship  as  is  enjoyed  by  the 
Catholics  of  this  countrj'  and  of  the  United  Skites  of 
America. 
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THE   RUSSIAN    REVOLUTION. 

The  Prophecy  of  Mr.  Rappoport. 
In  the  Fortnightly  Reviai'  for  September  Mr. 
Rappoport  recalls  the  realisation  of  his  prophecy 
about  the  dissolution  of  the  Duma,  and  being 
mightilv  encouraged  therewith,  proceeds  to  "  pro- 
phesy  some   more."     He   says:  — 

After  one  or  two  futile  eurteavours— insincere,  of  course- 
to  form  a  oalition  Oibinet,  a  regime  of  oppression,  the  rule 
of  TrepoS—TrepofsUhfena,  as  tl.e  Russians  call  it— will  ulti- 
m.ite.y  he  e-tablished,  with  the  aim  of  drowning  the  strug- 
gle for  liberty  in  torrents  of  blood.  lu  spite  of  the  iron 
rule  the  strugsle  will  continue.  But  will  it  ult.ima,tely  lead 
to  a  successful  issue?  At  the  risk  of  being  accused  of  ex- 
cessive pessimism.  I  unhesitatingly  repeat,  No;  not  without 
:he  intervention  of  Europe.  The  battle  is  now  fought  with 
monev  onlv.  It  the  present  Russian  Government  obtains 
money  from  Europe,  then  Rtissia's  freedom  becomes  a  will- 
o'-the-wisp,  and  the  struggle  will  have  to  begin  anew. 
There  is  a  vas.t  diflerence  between  the  France  of  1789  and 
the  Russia  of  19J6.  and  that  things  are  not  bound  to 
'appen  in  the  land  i>t  the  Ronitmofls  as  in  that  of  the 
Bourbons. 

'I'he  raiuics  of  the  iiidiflerence  are  due  to  many  factors, 
hut  chiefly  to  three;  temperament  of  the  nation,  currents 
of  tiiought.  and  ^wjcial  and  economic  state  of  the  two 
lonntiies.  The  obst.icles  in  the  way  of  Russian  Liberalism 
become  less  insurmountable. 

Only  when  the  large  masses  of  the  Russian  peasants  have 
been  eaiiied  over  to  the  idea  of  political  freedom,  when  they 
have  learned  to  understand  that  only  a  tabula  ram  of  the 
present  rcqinie  can  save  them  and  bring  about  a  thorough 
agrarian  reform  when  they  at  last  understand  that  they 
I m  hope  nothing  from  autocracy.  Liberalism  and  the  re- 
volution will  triimiph.  But.  for  the  present  at  least,  all 
the  uinujik  is  asking  is  an  increase  of  land;  he  never 
dreams  of  questioning  the  sacrosanct  authority  of  the  Tsar. 

The  alternative.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say.  is  clearly  this: 
either  Tsardom  triumphs  once  more,  and  Panslavism 
shortly  rears  its  Hydra-head  against  Europe,  and.  European 
peace  is  contiHually  disturljed.  or  Russian  autocratic  power 
— Tsardom— is  crushed  and  Russia  relucel,  not  only  to  a 
constitutional  Power  hut  to  a  federated  Republic.  This 
would  mean  not  only  peace,  individual  liberty,  and  pros- 
perity for  the  Russian  millions,  but  also  commercial  ad- 
vantages for  Europe  and  especially  for  England.  Without 
the  assistance  of  Europe  the  Russian  people  will  struggle 
in  vain  against  Tsardom.  The  time,  therefore,  has  now 
come  for  constitutional  Europe  and  republican  America  to 
stop  bloodshed,  the  crimes,  and  the  atrocities  committed  by 
the  Russian  (lovernment.  and  to  crush  the  power  of  auto- 
cra.cy   and  absolutism. 

What  he  means  by  intervention  is  really  the  ceas- 
ing to  intervene  bv  lending  money  to  the  Russian 
Government. 

The  St.  Petersburg  correspondent  of  the  North 
American  Revieiv  takes  a  \cry  gloomy  view  of  the 
prospects.     He  says  :  — 

Trie  bulk  of  the  people  are  benighted,  superstitious,  ignor- 
ant, to  a  degree  which  Americans  can  hardly  realise. 
Hence  they  are  open  to  all  kinds  of  hypnotising  sugges- 
tions from  without,  while  incapable  of  any  deliberate 
action  on  their  own   initiative. 

Thev  kill  doctors  whenever  there  is  an  epidemic  of 
cholera,  accusing  the  doctors  of  po'soning  the  wells  and 
spreiding  the  disease  deliberately.  They  burn  witches  with 
delight,  disinter  the  dead  to  lay  a  ghost;  they  strip  un- 
faithtul  wives  stark  naked,  tie  them  to  carts,  and  whip 
them  through  the  village.  In  a  word,  the  level  of  civilisa- 
tion in  the  rural  districts  is  lower  than  that  of  the  Chinese 
or  the  .Moiie:ol».  .KnA  when  a  multitude  like  this  which  dif- 
fers fc^m  savages  only  in  a  slight  degree,  is  roused  to  mad- 
ness, the  results  of  their  rising  in  arms  may  be  ttemendous. 

Of  the  whole  nation,  he  says :  — 

Their  moral  sense  is  distorted.  Hence  rapine,  arson, 
aesaasination.  and  mass  murders  by  bomb-throwing  are  of 
9very-dav  occurrence,  and  the  only  expression  of  public 
opinion  which  they  evoke  is  regret  that  the  criminals 
should  be  bronght  to  punishment.  "Patriotism,  not  crim- 
inal inat.inct,   inspired  them." 

Blood  will  flow  profusely.  Socialists,  revolutionaries  ana 
reactionaries  desire  it,  demand  it.  The  organ  of  the 
extreme  radica's  writes:  "From  the  interior  of  the  Em- 
pire,  cilm,   level-headed   observers,   who   are  well  acquainted 


with  what  goes  on  among  the  peasants,  ai&rm  that  a  vsrit- 
;ibl6  Jacquerie  is  approacliing.  There  is  so  much  electricity 
in  the  air  that  the  le-'.st  thing  may  draw  it  out." 


JAPAN   SINCE   THE   WAR. 

Mr.  Jacob  H.  Schiff  contributes  to  the  Norih 
America)!  Reviav  for  August  an  interesting  accouni 
of  his  observations  upon  Japan  and  the  Japanese  as 
he  has  observed  them  since  the  war.  In  the  eariy 
months  of  this  year  ht-  visited  Japan  and  travell.-d 
extensively  through  tht^  Islands  and  in  Korea.  H  ■ 
says :  — 

Japan's  lirst  care  bas  been  to  safeguard  permaneutly  he:- 
coi.trol  over  Korea.  She  has  tjegun  this  work  by  cutting  urt 
Korea's  diplomatic  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  and, 
as  already  stilted,  she  has  with  a  firm  hand  ^aken  under 
her  own  control  tl:e  administration  of  the  country.  Her 
lieople  are  now  occupied  in  a  unitel  misrhty  effort  to  sscuro 
compensation  in  the  avocations  of  re:ice  for  the  great  sac- 
I  ifices  which  tliey  were  called  upon  to  make.  Anung  no> 
other  people  can  be  found  a  greater  tliirst  for  learning; 
pnhlic  .icliools  are  many  and  of  every  e-rade;  attendance 
i-i  compulsory  and  education  is  entirely  free.  Toki:)  Tin  - 
versity.  Waseda  University,  Kyoto  University  and  other 
advanced  seats  of  learning  compare  favourably  with  tbe 
best  American  Colleges  and  Uni\er8itie8.  as  to  fixed  appa- 
ratus as  well  as  to  quality  of  the  faculties. 

If  one  were  to  char;icterise  the  people  of  Japan,  a  peojdo 
generally  believed,  and  no  doubt  properlj-  so.  to  be  full  of 
sentiment,  one  would  have  tJJ  sav  that  they  are  a  sober 
people.  Men  wiio  have  been  the  founders  of  New  Japai.— 
men  like  Marquis  Ito.  Count  Okuma.  Count  Matsukata, 
Count  Innouye  and  others—are  thoroughly  alive  to  the 
Hangers  which  lie  behind  the  glitter  of  a  strong  militiiry 
administration. 

The  first  struggle  bt;t\veen  them  and  Marsha! 
Vamagata  turned  upon  the  proposed  acquisition  i^t 
the  railways  by  the  Government.  The  Marshal 
triumphed,  but  Mr.  Schiff  does  not  think  this  in  !i- 
eates  the  defeat  of  the  Peace  party.  The  real  war- 
fare of  the  future  will  be  industrial :  — 

<.tnlv  when  the  new  markets  now  being  o[>ened  in  ISj^i^tx 
;ind  Maiicliuria  hove  become  more  fully  established  la  the 
true  strength  of  Jai>an.  as  an  industrial  nation  of  great 
producing  capacitj.  Ukely  to  show  itself  and  to  become  ap- 
preciated by  the  other  nations,  who  base  such  high  boi>es 
upon  the  promise  of  the  "  open  door " — hopes  which  are 
likely  to  be  doomed  to  considerable  disappointment,  be- 
cause of  the  industrial  possibilities  of  Japan  and  the  ad- 
vantage of  her  position  in  legitimate  competition  with  l:er 
rivala. 

It  is  well  that  the  fact  has  become  recognised  in  Ear  i)e 
and  in  the  United  States  that  Japan  means  to  be,  and  i? 
to  be.  the  dominant  factor  in  the  Far  East,  and  that  a  ly 
commercial  or  other  advantages  in  the  distant  Orient,  wlu"li 
Burooe  and  America  desire  to  secure,  can  be  obtained  only 
by  the  same  legitimate  methods  these  nations  employ  iu 
their  dealings  with  each  other. 

Mr.  Schiff  at  the  beginning  of  his  article  lays 
great  stre.ss  upon  the  fact  that  Japan  would  havtr 
l)een  beaten  by  Russia  but  for  the  help  she  drew 
from  the  English-speaking  world:  — 

Not  very  generally  is  it  realised,  however,  what  Anglo- 
Aniericm  friendship  and  support,  moral  and  financial,  meant 
to  tho  Island  Empire;  liow  without  these,  the  gallantry  of 
its  people,  their  readiness  to  sacrifice  their  all  to  maintain 
the  supremacy  of  their  country  against  the  aggression  of 
The  Northern  Colossus,  would  have  been  of  no  avail.  Had 
America  not  willtnglv  iomed  hands  with  England  in  the 
spring  of  19W.  when  Japan  made  the  first  attempt  to  secure 
foreign  loans  for  the  purposes  of  the  war— an  appeal  which, 
until  America  showed  its  willingness,  even  eagerness,  to  co- 
operate, was  met  in  England  not  over-enthustastically; 
bad  the  two  nation*  not  so  readily  opened  their  money 
markets  to  every  succeeding  Japanese  war  loan,  nothing 
r-nuld  have  averted  the  financial  and  economic  ruin  or 
Japan   at  a  comparatively  early  stage  of  the  struggle. 
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THE  SLEEPING   GOD    IN   M*N. 

It   wtli.   Kege.neraie   Humanitv. 

\\"f  art-  ali  taniilhir  with  the  time-honoured  or- 
thodox conventional  phrases  which  tell  us  that  the 
Kingduni  of  Heaven  is  within  us,  and  that  every 
huninii  h  ing  is  a  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The 
Russian  peasant's  saying  that  there  is  in  each  of  us 
a  spark  of  God,  is  very  striking.  But  after  all,  do 
we  realK  believe  it?  .Are  we  really  pregnant  with 
the  living  God?  Is  God  latent  within  us?  And  if 
SM.   how  can  we  W'ake  the  sleeping   deity? 

THE  DOCTlilNE  OF  DR.  OUACKENBOS. 
1  u  these  questions  a  writer  who  is  cursed  with  the 
terrible  name  of  Quackenbos  makes  serious  reply 
in  an  article  on.  "  The  Transliminal,"  which  appears 
in  the  North  American  Review  for  August.  He  as- 
serts that  Deit\  dwells  in  the  transliminal  region  of 
the  niin  1  ;  that  for  the  most  part  when  we  are 
awaki  this  divine  part  of  us  is  asleep.  When  we 
sleep  it  is  awake.  It  is  by  bringing  to  bear  upon 
the  conscious  mind  the  omnipotent  influence  of  the 
transliminal,  that  character  can  be  transformed  and 
hcm-iiitv  regenerate  1.  "God  in  us"  is  to  be  set 
in  motion  bv  autosuggestion  to  redeem  mankind. 
Not  oiiK  morality  l>ut  geiiivs  can  be  evoked  b>  in- 
voking this  sli  eping  God  :  — 

G*niu3  is  hut  a  name  tor  coincidence  o£  action  on  the 
part  of  p«;iche  and  pneiima  ulon?  tile  lines  of  a  discovered 
objective  oa.pacit,v— for  effortless  expression  on  the  part  of 
liarmoniously  operatintr  fellow  selfs.  Two  or  three  inspira- 
tion;il  appeals,  t'iven  ater  mastering  the  spirit  of  the  plays 
and  datisf.vin.ff  myself  of  the  personal  fitness  of  the  sub- 
jects, have  raided  now  well-known  actresses  from  medi- 
ocrity to  fame.  In  these  cases,  dormant  dramatic  bent  was 
inBtant-ineouslj-  awakened  to  activity,  self-consciousness  was 
obliterated,  genius  in  embryo  was  suddenly  discovered  and 
matured. 

THE    POWKIH    OF    THE    TRAXjLIMIN AL    ODD. 

Iir.  Quackenbos  says:  — 

Man  in  his  higher  personality  is  adequate  to  tlie  cxtir- 
p.ition  from  his  objective  nature  of  any  abnormal  cravius^ 
or  passion,  like  the  craze  for  intoxicants.  The  latter  is 
ainsularly  responsive  to  treatment  by  suggestion.  In  the 
transliminal  sphere,  we  are  capable  of  acting  inde!)en- 
dentiv  of  a  visible  corporeity;  .and,  as  beings  cast  in  the 
image  of  God,  we  intuitively  apprehend,  we  possess  supei- 
normal  knowledge  and  wield  supernormal  power,  we  are 
.-iuhiject  to  impression  by  other  human  personalit'.es,  as  well 
as  obnoxious  t<,  the  touch  of  higher  sp'ritual  intelligences. 
and  we  are  gifted  with  a  measure  of  prescience  that  on  oc- 
casion forecasts  what  is  to  be  Of  these  unconscious  agen- 
cies and  forces,  few  have  any  realisation. 

THE   GOD    WHO    WAKES   WHEN    ^\^E   SLEEP. 

It   is  in   sleep  that  the  Transliminal   God   exerts 
His  divine  influence.     Dr.  Quackenbos  says:  — 

sleep,  the  familiar  chapter  of  pneumatic  lif?.  is  not  a 
state  of  spiritual  torpor,  but  rather  of  intense  transliminal 
activity.  It  is  the  school  of  the  soul,  in  which  there  is  not 
only  spiritual  development  but  probable  access  to  stores  01 
knowledge,  to  a  wealth  of  facts  and  memory-images  seem- 
ingly res"istered  in  some  incorporeal  Chamber  of  Records 
which  the  subjective  self  may  explore  at  w;ll.  The  Xeo- 
I'latonist  was  right  in  proclaiming  "the  iiighttiiiie  nl  the 
body  to  be  the  davtime  of  the  soul  "  But  granted,  durinsr 
the  hours  of  rest,  symposiums  of  kindred  transliminal 
spirits,  incarnate  and  excarnate,  having  interests  in  com- 
mon and  free  to  combine  and  interpenetrate:  granted,  on 
such  occasions,  unrestricted  access  on  the  part  of  every 
soul  to  the  knowledge  and  experience  and  impulses  and 
ideals  cherished  bv  every  other  soul,  and  thought  im- 
pression   during    states    of     sleep    is    rationally    explained 


through  creative  commuu,c;ition.  In  the  act  of  wakmg,  as 
the  transliminal  dissolves  into  the  supraliminal  conscious- 
ness, the  treasures  detected  or  acquired  during  sleep  are 
paraded  before  the  objective  view.  Ideas  elaborated  in 
tr.ii.sliminal  regions  are  appropriable  spontaneously,  wi.h- 
oul  expentliture  of  brain  enerL'y.  Thought  is  easy  and 
rapid;  perplexities  are  disentangled  in  a  flash  of  intuition; 
and  knowledge  conserved  in  the  higher  self,  but  novel  to 
the  objective  mind,  clamours  for  ut.erance.  Everyone  may 
cultivate  the  lubit  of  lingering  at  the  morning  liour  in 
this  borderland  between  the  outer  and  the  inner  man,  and 
garnering  the  resources  of  the  transliminal  state  for  the 
tietternieiu    of    his    objective  existence. 

HOW    To    YOKE   THE    (iOD    Tu    OUR  CAR— 

Dr.  Quackenbos  tells  us  how  to  rouse  the  sleeping 
God,  and  compel  Him  to  transform  our  lives: — • 

Auto-suggestion  is  a  simple  means  whei-eby  simple  men 
ina.v  bee  me  better,  wiser,  happier,  more  godlike.  The  life 
beautiful  is  within  the  reach  of  all  through  this  natural 
means,  for  man's  earth :\-  constitution  is  not  incompatible 
wit.h  the  indwelling  of  the  Divine.  .\s  one  is  about  .yield- 
ing to  slumber  for  the  night,  let  him  siy  to  himself,  for 
instance,  that  he  will  no  longer  be  .a  slave  of  the  impera- 
tive conception  or  the  evil  habit  that  is  crippling  his  best 
expression— tlrat  he  will  develop  talent  along  specified  lines 
—that  he  will  draw  spontaneously  upon  the  resources  trea- 
sured in  his  higher  being  for  creative  work  in  the  normal 
sphere.  Lapse  into  sleep  with  the  triinslimiiuil  thus  in- 
voked to  employ  itself  as  instructed,  all  but  equivalents 
suggestion  gi\en  bj-  another.  The  prerequisite  is  earnest, 
intelligent,  pers'stent  application  of  the  self-given  sugges- 
tions. 

—AND   TO    REGENERATE    THE    WORLD. 
If  each  can  do  this  for  himself,  what  may  not  be 
done  bv  a  multitude  bandeil  together  to  secure  a 
common  end.     Dr.  Quackenbos  says:  — 

Given  i  few  thousind  properly  equipped,  earnest  persons 
consecrated  to  1  he  wcirk  of  dissemiiuiting  this  creed  of  self- 
help  among  the  people  of  the  earth — and  given  willingness 
on  the  part  of  humanity  to  he  uplifted  and  purified  through 
this  instrumentality — and  the  regeneration  of  the  world 
within  ten  j-ears  becomes  an  easy  problem. 

THE   litPtJRTjVXCE   OF   THIS   DISCOVERY. 

Xo  one  can  withhold  a.ssent  from  Dr.  Quacken- 
bos's  conclusion — provided  that  his  doctrine  be 
true  ;    — 

The  discovery  of  a  new  star  or  uhemical  element  or 
micro-organism  is  of  absorbing  interest;  but  such  interest 
palts  into  triviality  beside  that  evolved  in  opening  t-he  way 
to  a  perfect  comprehension  of  man's  relationship  to  Deity. 
to  destiny,  to  his  disembodied  fellows,  and  to  other  spiritual 
personalities  tliat  are  not  of  this  fold.  Metaphysics  seem 
destined  in  the  twentieth  century  to  demonstrate  immor- 
tivlity  on  reputable  scieritilic  grounds,  by  establishing  the 
laws  of  telepathy  and  translating  into  the  e:irtli  life  super- 
sensuous  i>erc6i>tions  fclairvoyancei.  to  determine  the  pos- 
sibility or  impossibility  of  human  communication  with 
discarnate  souls  (a  question  left  unanswered  by  tlie  New 
Testament  writers),  to  effect  that  adjustment  with  natural 
law  which  will  banish  disease,  and  to  give  us  eutlianasia 
as  the  fitting  close  to  every  human  life. 


SPELLING    REFORM    AT    LAST. 

\\'uAT  We  are  Coming  To. 

liv  the  decree  of  President  Roosevelt  the  official 
ddcumeiits  published  in  .America  will  conform  to  the 
spellings  of  the  amended  word-list  recommended  bv 
the  Simiilified  Spelling  lioard,  and  in  his  own  pri- 
vate correspondence  he  will  adojit  the  simplified 
spellings  thus  oflScially  recogni.sed.  The  New  York 
school  authorities  have  decided  to  adopt  in  their 
[irimers  the  simplified  forms  already  alluded  to. 
'i"he  publishers  exi)ect  a  boon  in  new  primers. 
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The  membership  of  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board 
has  been  strengthened  by  the  adhesion  and  addition 
of  Professor  Skeat,  the  eminent  philologist ;  Pro- 
fessor Joseph  \\  right,  editor  of  the  "  English  Dialect 
Dictionary  '  and  Professor  of  Comparative  Philology 
at  Oxford ;  and  Dr.  Bradley,  a  colleague  of  Dr. 
Murray,  the  co-editor  of  the  '"  New  English  Dic- 
tionary." 

Professor  Skeat  has  published,  through  Henry 
Froude,  of  the  O.xford  Press,  his  address  on  the 
•'  Problem  of  Spelling  Reform,'  which  he  delivered 
before  the  British  Academy.  Professor  Skeat  re- 
•endorses  the  suggestions  of  Dr.  Sweet,  and  subse- 
quently recommended  by  the  Philological  Society 
the  twenty-four  rules  for  the  araendation  of  English 
spelling. 

The  best  way  of  indicating  what  spelling  re- 
formers are  aiming  at  will  be  to  reprint  some  pas- 
sages from  an  article  which  Mr.  H.  Drummond  has 
contributed  to  a  New  Jersey  magazine,  TIte  Jurnal 
■ov  Orthoepi  and  Orthograf.  Mr.  Drummond's  ar- 
ticle is  entitled  "  The  British  Academy — Spelling 
and  the  Press."  He  takes  as  his  text  Professor 
Skeat's  lecture  on  "  The  Problem  of  Spelling  Re- 
form," which  he  says  "  is  a  thoroly  English  de- 
liverans;  interesting,  lerned,  cleer  and  com- 
hativ  " :  — 

Tl'.e  members  ov  the  Simplified  Speling  Bo.ird  recomend  a 
senain  coars,  adopt  the  simpUlied  formz  in  their  publica/- 
shoiiz,  and  enjoin  upon  editorz  to  permit  the  same  modifi- 
c  sh  )nz  in  the  publioashon  ov  contribushonz  from  memberz 
ov  the  Board.  Professor  Brander  Matthews  practises  whot 
he  preeohes.  and  sucscedz  in  obtaining  a  platform,  tor  the 
liropugashon  ov  biz  pnnsipiz.  Preeept  iz  good,  practis  iz 
beter;  but  p-esept  and  practis  ar  more  powerful  in  pulling 
down  the  tals  and  putt.ing  up  the  tru. 

We  ■  hartily  comend  Professor  Skeat's  admirabl  pamflet. 
and  trust  it  will  be  red  and  aplied  by  yung  :;nd  old  thruout 
tlie    liiiglish-speeking   race. 

.\fter  citing  sertain  chanjez  in  pronunsiashon.  Professor 
Skeat  turnz  to  the  practical  part  ov  the  problem.  He  goez 
back  to  the  recomendashanz  ov  Dr.  Sweet,  in  1881.  and 
breelly  recomendz  the  omishon  ov  sertain  idle  leterz.  such 
az  tlie  foloing:  — 

1.— liv,  hav,  giv,  abuv,  cum;  agreev,  aproov,  solv,  Ireez; 
aw,   ax.  .         ,  .  -^        , . 

2._assembl.   litl,   dubl,   promis,    activ ;    dnvn,   wntn ;    tratn. 

3.— bredth,  medow,  hed,  brekfast;  hart;  jepardy,  lepard; 
i:eple  or  peepl. 

4.— aoheev,   beleev.   feeld,   eeege;    siv;    receev,    deceev. 

5. — improov,  iooz.  moov. 

6.— cumfort.  munk,  mnney,   ouver.  ,      ,    , 

7.~curage.  cuzin,  flurish,  jumey,  ruf:  Labor,  honor, 
harbor. 

3— c'ecalosr.  demagog;    but  vague,  etc. 

9.— ad,  eg.  bailit,  ful„  stif;  batl,  ketl,  writn,  traveler; 
arive,  ajust.  af«ir,  comand. 

10.— det,  detter;   lam,  lim,  thum;   plummer. 

11.— ake,  anker,  qui'e. 

12.— puld,   lookt,  slipt.  ,  ,    ^  , 

Dr.  Skeat  faulz  foul  with  the  jurn.alists  boo  resolutely 
determind  to  crush  the  recomendashionz  ov  Dr.  Sweet,  in 
16S1,  and  duz  not  hesitate  to  charj  them  with  ignorans  and 
declining  to  be  taut  by  thoze  capabl  ov  instructing  them. 
.\z  it  woz  25  yeerz  ago,  so  it  iz  today,  jumalistic  ignorans 
being  az  noizy  and  contemtuus  az  ever. 

THE  TWO  SOVEREIGNS  AT  FRIEDRICHSHOF. 

In  the  Empire  Review  Mr.  Edward  Dicey  makes 
the  most  of  his  opportunity  for  promoting  Anglo- 
German  good-fellowship  afforded  him  by  the  recent 
meeting  ot  King  Edward  and  the  Kaiser.  King 
Edward's  opinions,  when  expressed,  are  the  opinions 


of  the  English,  indeed  of  the  Britons  all  over  the 
Empire.  Mr.  Dicey  wishes  that  the  Kaiser's 
opinions  were  as  much  influenced  by  his  private 
sentiments  as  is  generally  believed  in  England. 
The  Kaiser  is  certainly  apt  to  form  decided  opinions 
rapidly,  to  express  them  forcibly,  and  sometimes  to 
modify  them  unexpectedly.  That  is  to  say,  he  is 
■'  a  German  after  the  German  heart."  Germans, 
the  writer  thinks,  are  nationally  prone  to  come  to 
definite  conclusions  on  insufficient  grounds,  but  at 
the  same  time  they  are  nationally  ready  to  listen 
to  objections  and  acknowledge  the  force  of  their 
opponent's  arguments.  Notwithstanding  official  de- 
nials, he  thinks  the  recent  meeting  in  Friedrichshof 
may  indirectly,  if  not  directly,  influence  the  course 
of  European  politics,  though  he  admits  that  he  has 
no  grounds,  other  than  those  of  observation  and  in- 
formation in  the  press,  open  to  everyone. 

AK   INNOVATION    IN   THE    CONSTITUTION. 

It  was  undeniably  an  innovation  of  the  spirit,  if 
not  the  letter,  of  our  Constitution  that  the  prelimi- 
naries, in  a  sense,  of  the  Anglo-French  Agreement 
should  have  been  conducted  by  the  King  in  person, 
not  bv  the  British  Ambassador  in  Paris,  instructed 
bv  the  Foreign  Office.  It  will  be  a  greater  inno- 
vation still  if  the  preliminaries  to  an  Anglo-German 
.\greement  should  have  just  been  concluded  by 
King  Edward  for  England  and  the  Kaiser-  for  Ger- 
many, unaccompanied  both  of  them  by  their  Minis- 
ters for  Foreign  Affairs:  — 

Happily  for  ourselves  the  good  sense  of  Englishmen  is 
ready  to  approve  of  any  innovation  which,  in  their  judg- 
ment, is  useful  and  beneficial,  even  if  it  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  strict  precedent  or  State  etiquette.  The  innova- 
tion, however,  would  not  have  been  passed  without  grave 
protests  if  the  Throne  of  England  had  not  been  occupied 
by  a  sovereign  who  has  so  thoroughly  identified  himself 
with  his  people,  and  who  commands  their  absolute  confi- 
dence in  respect  to  his  high  ability,  his  genuine  patriotism, 
his  loyalty  to  the  Constitution,  his  deep  s.vmpathy  with  our 
British  ideas,  and  his  extreme  regard  for  Uie  interest  of  our 
British  Empire. 

The  fact  that  the  Kaiser  personifies  his  people  in 
much  the  same  way  as  King  Edward  personifies  his, 
will,  Mr.  Dicey  thinks,  do  much  to  win  the  approval 
of  the  German  nation  for  anything  endorsed  by  their 
Sovereign, 

THE  GEOWTH  OP  THE  ONE  MAN  SYSTEM. 

'Anent  this  probably  weightily  important  meeting 
if  Sovereigns,  the  writer  notes  the  growth  of  the 
One  Man  system  of  administration  in  both  the  New 
and  the  Old  World.  In  America,  with  neither  an 
unemployed  nor  a  pauper  class,  he  considers  it  most 
remarkable,  and  part  of  a  general  tendency  all  over 
the  worid  to  increase  the  authority  of  personal 
rulers,  whether  Presidents,  Dictators,  Kings,  or  Em- 
perors (and,  he  might  have  added,  Premiers),  and 
consequently  to  impair  the  authority  of  Constitu- 
tional Parliaments.  Of  this  tendency  the  recent 
meeting  at  Friedrichshof  is  the  strongest  proof. 


Rerieii-  of  Rerieirs,   IjllliG. 
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A  STATE  INSURANCE  MONOPOLY. 

Twelve  Millions  Added  to  the  Revenue. 

In  the  Fina)uial  Review  of  Reviews  an  article 
appears  on  this  subject  which  is  sure  to  attract  much 
attention.  The  gist  of  it  is  that  insurance  is  amaz- 
ingly profitable ;  that  the  reserve  funds  are  exces- 
sive ;  that  the  cost  of  management  could  be  im- 
mensely reduced  if  the  State  took  over  the  working 
of  fire  and  life  assurance  offices  ;  and  that  with  the 
lessened  reserve  funds  and  saving  in  cost  of  man- 
agement an  addition  of  some  tw'elve  millions  could 
be  made  to  the  revenue,  enough  to  justify  either  a 
substantial  reduction  of  the  Income  Tax  or  to  ex- 
tinguish the  National  Debt. 

THE    PBOFITABLENESS    OF   INSURANCE. 

To  come  to  details.  Nothing  in  the  commercial 
world  approaches  even  remotely  the  security  of  a 
well-established  insurance  office — such  is  the  opinion 
of  a  great  actuarial  authority.  Some  fifteen  or  more 
e.vamples  are  then  given  of  the  dividends  paid  by 
well-known  British  Fire  and  Life  Assurance  Com- 
panies. The  net  result  is  that — according  to  the 
last  Government  annual  return  for  Life  .Assurance 
Companies — 

on  a  oiipital  outlay  of  about  fourteen  miilions  there  was  a 
return  of  something  over  one  million,  or  over  seven  per 
cent.  The  figure  is  a  very  striking  one,  and  it  appears  the 
ntore  significant  when  we  remeTnber  that  all  companies, 
good,  bad.  and  indifferent,  which  come  within  the  provi- 
sions of  Section  10  of  "  The  Life  Assurance  Companies  Acts 
1870."  are  included  in  the  return.  It  is  probable  that  no 
other  interest  or  industry  in  the  country  could  show  ool- 
lect.ively   such  a   handsome  yield   on   its  capital. 

HIGH    EXPENSES    OP    MANAGEMENT. 

The  remarkable  thing,  the  writer  says,  is  that  this 
high  profit  is  shown,  in  spite  of  the  extremelv  costlv 
system  of  working  which  competition,  it  seems,  com- 
pels the  companies  to  adopt.  Roughly  speaking, 
nearly  a  quarter  of  the  total  premium  income  of  the 
companies  goes  in  managerial  and  office  expenses 
and  commission.  With  fire  offices  this  freedom  i.s 
still  larger. 

NEEDLESSLY   LARGE   EESEUVE    FUNDS. 

The  writer  admits  that  large  reserves  are  an 
e.ssential  condition  of  sound  insurance  management. 
But  it  is  a  question  whether  these  "  mammoth  and 
ever-growing  funds  "  do  not  represent  too  high  in- 
surance rates,  rather  than  cautious  finance.  The 
companies  work  on  a  basis  theoretically  .sound, 
but  in  practice  fallacious.  The  mortality  tables  are 
out  of  date.  As  a  rule  they  go  back  to  1872,  since 
which  year  sanitary  science  has  made  such  strides 
that  the  death-rate  has  been  materially  reduced  and 
the  average  duration  of  life  prolonged.  The  calcula- 
tions of  the  companies,  moreover,  are  not  based  on 
the  selected  lives  with  which  thev  usuallv  deal,  but 
on  those  of  the  general  population,  including,  of 
course,  the  notoriously  short-lived.  Consequentlv. 
they  are  constantly  paying  enormouslv  less  in  deatifi- 
claims  than  they  expected,  or  might  have  expected. 


Twenty  years  ago  one  of  the  largest  companies 
testified  to  its  deaths  one  year  being  26  per  cent, 
below  the  number  expected.  And  this  improve- 
ment continues.  Hence  huge  additions  are  con- 
stantly being  made  to  the  funds. 

Again,  the  average  duration  of  a  policv  in  a 
British  company  is  only  five  years,  and  '  lapsed 
policies  outnumber  those  on  which  claims  are  paid 
by  two  to  one.  Yet  companies  still  calculate  on  the 
assumption  that  every  policy  will  mature.  The 
"  epidemic  '  argument  is  used  to  justifv  these 
hoards  ;  but  the  writer  does  not  think  is  does  jus- 
tify them  nowadays.  The  reserve  funds  "might  be 
reduced  by  one-half,  and  the  companies  would  still 
be  well  within  the  margin  of  safety.'' 

A  PLEA   FOR   STATE   INSURANCE. 

The  writer  then  proceeds  to  argue  from  what  the 
Government  has  already  regulated  (gas,  electricitv, 
telephones,  telegraphs,  etc.)  that  it  is  not  so  revolu- 
tionary a  proposal  that  it  should  also  regulate 
insurance.  In  Germany  it  does  so  to  a  certain 
extent  already.  Of  course  in  New  Zealand  State 
Life  and  Fire  Assurance  are  well  known,  and  the 
former  long-established.  Considering  how  wasteful 
and  extravagant  is  the  present  system  of  insurance, 
he  thinks  Government  regulation  quite  justifiable. 
Sweep  away  all  the  present  costly  offices  and 
"  gilded  palaces,"  "  all  the  paraphernalia  of  modern 
insurance,"  which  is  '■  an  absolute  excrescence  of 
civilisation,"  producing  nothing,  and  substitute  a 
single,  well-equipped  office,  and  the  public  would 
be  as  well,  indeed  probabK  better  served.  More- 
over, it  would  have  absolute  security.  That  a  Go- 
vernment concern  would  be  much  Jess  costlv  than 
many  private  ones  is  not  a  point  needing  elabora- 
tion. 'I'he  writer  admits  that  comparison  with  the 
Post-office  insurance  business  is  not  altogether  ex- 
act, yet'  its  expenses  of  management  are  about  ^^ 
per  cent  as  against  about  23  per  cent,  for  the  Life 
Assurance  Companies,  and  28  per  cent,  for  the 
whole  of  the  Insurance  Companies  combined.  Even 
supposing  the  State  expenses  of  management  were, 
in  practice,  7  per  cent.,  what  an  immense  saving  — 
;!^i_^.ooo.ooo  and  over. 

HOW  TO  EFFECT  THE  TRANSFER. 
The  recent  acquisition  of  the  Metropolitan  Water 
Companies  shows  how  smoothly  private  interests 
can  be  bought  out.  A  tribunal  of  arbitration  would 
have  to  settle  the  terms  of  the  transfer  of  the  com- 
panies, and  if,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Water  Com- 
panies, a  little  under  thirty  years'  purchase  of  the 
net  earnings  is  calculated  for,  we  get  the  follow- 
ing:— 

Purchase  price  of  the  Life  Companies  ...£30.741.710 
Purchase  price  of  the  Fire  Companies  ...    20.000.000 


Bough    probable  est  ima,te  £50.000,000 

Mutual  offices  would,  of  course,  require  special 
treatment,  and  it  is  a  nice  question  as  to  how 
accumulations   could   be   dealt   with    under   a    State 
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system-  those  enormous  reserve  and  other  funds, 
which  the  writer  says  are  excessive.  This,  too,  is  a 
point  which  the  arbitrators  would  have  to  settle. 

Again,  what  of  the  56,000  and  over  persons  en- 
gaged in  insur.ince  business  in  England  and  Wales? 
One  million  per  year  for  a  series  of  years  would 
probably  b«-  an  outside  amount  to  allow  for  com- 
pensation, and  this  might  be  largely  reduced,  be- 
cause many  of  the  officials  would  take  service  under 
the  State.  Putting  compensation  at  ^10,000,000, 
we  have  ^£,"1 0,000,000,  plus  ^50,000,000  equals 
^60,000,000  cost  of  expropriation. 
V.\HIOUS   SUGGESTIONS. 

The  Government,  it  is  suggested,  should  do  its 
utmost  to  encourage  co-operative  insurance,  but  not 
to  compel  insurance.  Large  lirms  should  be  in- 
duced to  insure  all  their  employes,  deducting  the 
premiums  from  their  wages,  and  paying  them  in  a 
lump  sum.  It  might  even  olTer  special  induce- 
ments, such  as  a  reduction  of  the  income  tax  to 
those  insured  among  the  more  ■'  comfortable 
classes  " — the  classes  now  mainly  supporting  the  in- 
surance companies.  The  writer  anticipates  innu- 
merable objections,  but  reminds  us  that  the  age  of 
State  Socialism  has  begun,  and  the  Government 
will  now  be  thinking  of  doing  many  things  of  which 
ten  years  ago  it  would  not  have  ilreamt. 

SOLVING    A    KNOTTY   PROBLEM 

Many  have  been  the  attempts  to  solve  the  problem 
of  ttie  Domestic  Servant,  and  many  have  been  the 
failures.  Few  more  drastic  suggestions  have  been 
made  than  those  advanced  by  Mr.  P.  V.  Mighels 
in  the  September  number  of  Good  Housekeeping. 
Mr.  Mighels  has  devoted  much  attention  to  the 
question,  and  has  studied  it  in  many  lands.  His 
scheme  took  shape  after  observation  of  the  amaz- 
ing rehabilitation  of  the  Hoodlum  recruits  enticed 
into  the  U.S.A.  Army — a  regeneration  brought 
about  by  the  process  of  drill,  military  discipline, 
and  uniform.  Why,  he  says,  is  there  no  military 
organisation  to  do  as  much  for  the  raw  female 
material  so  woefully  adrift  in  our  great  cities?  He 
points  out  that  domestic  service  has  come  to  be 
looked  upon  as  degrading — "  what  generations  of 
lamentable  blunders  lie  behind  this  pitiable  miscon- 
ception !" — but  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  is  convinced 
that  young  women  positively  like  domestic  service 
— that,  indeed,  it  is  a  natural  service  to  which  they 
turn  by  inherited  instinct. 

Of  his  solution  he  says:  — 

The  solution  is  pr.ictical,  comparativoiy  easy,  and  abso- 
lutely  certain,  it  attempted  upon  the  ordinary  lines  of 
business  enterprise,  for  the  simple  reason  that  a  huge  and 
purniiinent  need  for  domestic  servants  renders  possible  an 
industrial  scheme  of  manutacturing  and  supplying  servants 
at  a  profit,  precisely  as  iron  oie  is  converted  into  finished 
Bteel  and  marketed  to  great  financial  advantage. 

ATTEMPTED   REFORMS. 

Many  reforms  have  been  attempted  on  behalf  of 
the  housewives,  the  chief  are :  — 


Employment  bureaus,  new  importations  Ifrom  abroad), 
.ud  training  sthouls  (ordinarily  auxiliary  to  settlemente 
and  B.milar  institutions).  The  one  scheme  attempted  in 
lieh.alf  of  the  young  women  who  .<erve  and  who  are  hope- 
lessly unprotected  against  abuses,  is  the  trades  union. 
Every  one  of  these  tilings,  each  struggling  along  by  itself, 
has  failed.  No  one  h.a8  seen  that  the  situation  demands  a 
conMiiiitinn  of  all  three  of  the  most  important  of  the  institu- 
tion.s  heie  enumerated— the  training  school,  the  employment 
bureau   and  the  onion. 

AN  ARMY   OF  YOUNG  WOMEN. 
Mr.  Mighels  proposes  that  \oung  women  shall  le 
trained   in  barracks  much  as  soldiers   are,  the  term 
of  enlistment  being  two  vears  :  — 

They  will  be  inforniefi  that  the  barrm  Ks  is  a  free  training 
school,  where  they  will  be  thoroughly  instructed  in  any 
or  all  branches  incident  to  household  economy-  They  will 
l)o  told  that  they  will  be  otBcered.  nniformed.  drilled  and 
trained  to  ways  of  skill  and  competence;  that  the  barraoke 
will  be  their  club,  affording  them  the  use  of  baths,  gym- 
nasium, library,  p.arlours,  etc.;  that  it  will  be  an  employ- 
ment bureau;  tha*  employment  will  be  secured  for  all 
nicnihcrs  as  soon  as  they  a.re  competent  to  accept  positions, 
and  at  better  wages  than  an  untrained  domestic  artisan 
will  command:  that-  they  will  continue  to  be  members  of 
the  organh^ation  and  under  its  protection  while  out  of 
work;  tliat.  their  wages  will  be  paid  by  officers  of  the 
army ;  that  their  work  will  be  inspected  by  army  officers 
appointed  for  tliat  purpose;  that  their  hours  shall  never 
exceed  ten  or  twelve  a  day  (tmless  by  their  own  consent 
and  for  extra  pa^);  that  their  nights  shall  be  their  own: 
and  that  the  army  will,  in  effect,  be  a  union,  designed  for 
their  complete  protection,  and  likewise  a  club  and  a  borne 
.-vnd  training  school  combined,  with  many  auxiliary  attra*> 
tions  and  privileges ;  and  that  a  portion  of  their  wages  will 
be  retained  weekly  by  the  corporation  for  the  maintenance 
of    the    business, 

THE    POSITION    OF    THE    MISTKESS. 
.^'o  much  for  the  maid's  side  of  the  question.    The 
eiiipl()\crs  would,  we  are  asked  to  believe,  also  pro- 
fit largely  by  such  an  organisation:  — 

Women  desiring  servants  from  the  army  will  be  informed 
that  wants  will  be  supplied  on  army  conditions  only. 
Women  known  for  the  practice  of  abuses  will  be  blaok- 
liated.  They  will  not  be  permitted  to  engage  servants  from 
the  army.  A  higher  wage  than  ordinarily  paid  will  be 
exacted.  The  hours  per  day  which  the  army  members  may 
be  asked  to  labour  will  in  no  case  exceed  ordinary  factory 
hours,  and  if  service  ie  required  from  early  morning  till 
midnight,  servants  will  necessarily  have  to  be  engaged  in 
relays,  extra  payment  being  made  for  tlie  overtime  re- 
quired. Employers  would  also  be  informed  that  servants 
were  guaranteed  to  be  skilful,  competent,  neat  and  thor- 
ough, and  that  tlieir  work  would  be  inspected  regularly 
and  maintained  at  a  high  standard  of  excellence.  Guar- 
antee would  also  he  given  against  destructiveness,  desertion 
and  all  other  irresponsibility.  Indeed,  all  lesponsibility  for 
good  behaviour  of  army  members  would  be  asstuned  by  the 
corporation. 

WHAT    WOULD    HAPPEN. 
Mr.   Mighels   evidently   hopes   that   the   institution 
would  ere  long  control  all  the  servants  in  the  coun- 
try:- 

With  smaller  wages,  with  no  ten-hour  day.  with  no 
thorough  training,  no  club,  or  social  life,  or  army  pro- 
tection, or  barracks  privileges,  or  anything  else  such  as 
army  members  would  enjoy,  how  long  would  it  be  till  the 
outsiders  would  beg  to  he  admitted  to  the  fold.'  And  what 
factory  life,  even  when  backed  by  a  trades  union,  could 
offer  attractions  so  irresistible?  As  to  the  hoasewivcs — 
tJiey  would  presently  be  obliged  to  employ  the  army  gradu- 
ates for  self-protection,  while  the  untrained  servants  would 
be  driven,  either  to  abandon  the  field  altogether,  or  to 
enlist   in  the  ranks  forthwith. 

This  scheme  is  evidently  intended  only  for  cities. 
It  would  be  unworkable  in  scattered  districts. 
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WAKK    UP,    UNCLE   SAM  ! 

John  Bull  has  been  so  urged  to  '■  wake  up,"  and 
has  had  the  American  workman  and  producer  held 
up  liefore  him  as  bright  and  shining  examples  so 
long,  that  Dr.  Louis  Bell's  article,  in  the  September 
Engineering  Magazine,  "  Do  American  Manufactur- 
ing Methods  Imperil  Her  Trade?"  may  come  as  a 
surprise  to  some  Englishmen.  Dr.  Bell  refers  to 
the  wonderful  growth  of  American  manufactures, 
due  largely  to  the  immense  resourcefulness  of  the 
American  spirit,  and  says  that  it  seems  almost  un- 
grateful to  suggest  even  the  remote  possibility  of 
disaster.  -  The  foreign  peril  lies  not  in  foreign 
acuteness,  but  in  the  painstaking  avoidance  of  our 
mistakes.  Our  real  danger  is  not  from  without,  but 
from  wdthin — the  danger  that  comes  from  over- 
haste  and  lack   of  thoroughness." 

These  things  are  just  as  characteristic  of  American  in- 
duBtry  aa  lis  the  marvellous  alertness  that  has  been  its 
motive  power.  In  the  mechanical  arts,  tor  instance,  Am- 
erican methods  and  workmen  produce  average  results  of 
remarkable  excellence;  but  it  one  wants  a  bit  of  work 
done  with  the  utmost  thoroughness  and  precision,  nineteen 
times  out  of  twenty  be  will  flml  that  the  workman  who 
has  finished  it  is  a  German  or  Swede  or  Englishman— if 
indeed  he  is  able  to  get  it  done  at  all.  As  every  thought- 
ful manufactarer  fully  realises,  there  is  a  dearth  of  skilled 
l.%bour,  and  native  American  skilled  labour  is  the  rarest 
kind.  As  a  result  the  finest  artisans  in  many  lines  of  work 
■  are  not  Iw  found  in  this  country,  and  the  goods  which  they 
produce  are  imported. 

THE   AMERICAN   SYSTEM. 

The  primal  intent  of  this  system  is  to  produce  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost  the  largest  possible  quan- 
tity of  marketable  goods.  The  result  is  to  reduce 
manufacture  to  operations  by  automatic  machinery, 
using  human  labour  only  where  it  cannot  be 
avoided,  and  constituting  a  manufacturing  plant  as 
a  species  of  enormously  complicated  machine  tool, 
of  which  the  artisans  are  merely  belts,  wheels  and 
oil-cans.  In  consequence  the  average  quality  of 
American  manufacture  is  high,  and  up  to  the  point 
where  machines  need  to  be  supplemented  by  a  high 
degree  of  intelligi'nt  skill  the  American  method 
works  magnificentlv  :  — 

At  this  point  it  becomes  self-destructive,  and  all  along 
the  line  it  suffers  more  or  less  from  too  close  adherence  to 
the  princiiile  of  averages  upon  which  it  is  fotmded.  There 
is  a  constant  tendency  toward  the  production  of  types 
modified  so  as  slightly  to  cliea)>en  const.ruction,  even  at  a 
considernhie  s  icrifice  of  convenience;  or.  more  serious  still, 
manufacture  is  cheapened  bv  designs  which  make  repairs 
and  renewals  extremely  troublesome,  on  the  principle  that 
it  is  better  to  scrap  the  article  and  buy  a  new  one  than  to 
pay  a  little  more  for  one  that  can  be  properly  repaired. 
In  similar  fasliion  the  high-pressure  piece  work  results  in 
turning  out  articles  just  capable  of  passing  hurried  inspec- 
tion,  and   n^>  more- 

WHERE   THK    FOHEIGNEK    EXCELS. 

The  result  of  the  method  is  to  make  high-grade 
work  relatively  expensive :  - 

As  an  example  take  the  medium-priced  American  hanil- 
CEumera.  It  is  a  man-vei  of  adroit  adaptation  to  the  needs 
of  the  average  purchaser,  and  a  renlly  rronderful  product 
tor  the  money,  hut  if  one  attempts  to  purchase  apparatus 
of  the  highest  grade  it  is  rather  cheajjer  to  im]>ort  than  to 
buy  in  America,  let  alone  the  fact  that  most  of  the  finest 
lenses  are  imported  anyhow.  The  same  condition  holds  for 
many  other  lines  of  manufacture.  Indeed,  certain  classes 
of  goods  are  practically  unknown  in  American  trade,  and 
it  sometimes  happens  tnat  goods  which  would  hardly  pass 
inspection  abroad  are  unloaded  here  as  quite  good  enough 


for  a  people  that  is  content  with  the  cheap  and  tolerable. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  very  cheap  goods— far  below  th» 
average  standard  American  plane— the  foreigner  some- 
times beats  us  at  our  own  game.  I'lie  cheap  rielgian  gun, 
tor  instance,  comes  to  this  country,  duty  paid,  at  a  pric« 
that  staggers  native  production.  The  European  is  learning 
American  methods,  and  with  the  advantage  of  cheap 
labour  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  before  he  can  bring 
standard  workmanship  up  to  the  American  plane. 
THE  BANE  OF  A  HUGE  OUTPUT. 
A  huge  output  is  evidently  a  fetich  too  much 
worshipped  across  the  pond.  It  has  tended  to- 
wards carelessness,  with  the  result  that  channels  for 
competition  are  opened  never  to  be  closed,  and  this 
in  spite  of  a  huge  protective  tariff.  For  instance, 
forgings  are  imported  from  Germany  for  many 
motor  works,  experience  having  shown  that  the 
foreign  product  has  a  uniformity  in  properties  most 
difficult  to  secure  in  America,  that  the  parts  are 
forged  so  closely  to  gauge  that  the  saving  in  labour 
is  enough  practically  to  counterbalance  the  duty. 
Another  drawback  to  the  rigid  standardisation  of 
type  is  that  American  standards  do  not  suit  foreign 
markets : — ■ 

.\t  the  v'resenl  moment  most  American  industries  ore 
behind  their  orders  and  do  not  worry  about  additional 
sales  abroad;  but  some  day  in  the  not  distant  future  these 
markets  will  he  badly  needed  and  can  he  won  only  at 
heavy  cost,  if  at  all.  The  trouble  here,  too,  is  not  only 
with  the  products,  but  with  the  absolute  indifference  to 
commercial  requirements.  The  whole  tendency  of  oiir 
modern  industrial  machine  is  towards  inflexibility,  and  this 
extends  to  the  methods  of  distribution  as  well.  Foreign 
red-tape  makes  requirements  which  seem  often  nnreason- 
.able,  but  foreign  business  goes  to  the  exporter  who  respects 
them.  The  American  is  too  apt  to  treat  them  with  lofty 
contempt,  and  suffers  accordingly.  Painstaking  courtesy 
in  meeting  the  possibly  peculiar  requirements  of  a  foreign 
customer  is  a  lesson  that  many  American  firms  need  sadly 
to  learn.  Every  consignee  won  over  by  polite  consideration 
is  a  self-.appointed  advertising  agent  whose  servicea  are 
extremely   valuable. 

The  American  has.  however,  no  monopoly  in  this 

loftv  contempt,  unfortunately. 

WAGES    AND    WOEK. 

The  American  workman   is  better  paid  than  his 
foreign  competitor,  but 

instability  of  employment,  common  in  all  lines  and  a  re- 
cognised feature  in  many,  goes  far  to  compensate  for  the 
noniinallv  greater  wages  of  the  American.  The  consequent 
feeling  of  insecurity  is  a  demoralising  influence,  the 
seriousness   of   which   it   is   hard  to  overestimate. 

LACK  OF  SKIId/ED  WORKERS, 

I.)r.    Bell  concludes:  — 

It  is  erapha,tically  true  that  in  very  many  lines  of  in- 
dustry ill  our  country  active  improvement  has  been  checked 
in  the  interest  of  proflt^taking.  In  the  long  run  the  eflfect 
of  this  is  bound  to  be  disastrous  to  American  progress. 
There  are  signs  even  now  of  foreign  competition  based  on 
an  active  campaign  of  improvements.  In  not  a  few  of  the 
engineering  trades  we  are  in  this  country  copying  Euro- 
pean products  instead  of  compelling  them  to  copy  ours,  as 
of  yore,  lieanwhile  the  axerage  ciuality  of  American 
labour  is  running  down,  owing  to  the  practical  abolition 
of  iiitesral  trades,  and  it  will  he  progressively  harder  to 
obtain  the  skill  needful  as  the  basis  of  improvement.  Every 
great  works  feels  the  scarcity  of  skilled  craftsmen,  and 
the  worst  of  the  matter  is  that  such  have  small  incentive 
to  existence  in  the  face  of  the  uncertainty  of  employment 
due  to  the  general  labour  difficulties.  When  t\ie  rank  and 
file  of  the  workers  strike,  or  the  works  are  shut  down  on 
account  of  the  latest  merger,  lumpers  and  skilled  me- 
chanics alike  are  idle. 

Tliere  is  a  constant  feeling  of  unrest  among  workmen 
under  American  conditions.  They  know  that  they  are 
merely  parts  of  a  machine  which  stops  and  starts,  accele- 
rates and  slows  down,  from  causes  absolutely  beyond  their 
control,  and  that  each  year  they  must  take  the  chances 
of  being  displaced  by  cheaper  men  if  such  can  be  found 
available  for  ailing  the  oil-cups. 
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THE   DUMA   DENOUNCED. 

By   Dr.    Dillon. 

In  the  Contemporary  Review,  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon 
deals  out  censure  with  a  liberal  hand.  He  declares 
that  Russian  opinion  regards  the  meeting  of  King 
and  Kaiser  as  a  consultation  of  surgeons  prior  to  a 
post  mortem  on  Russia  !  The  Tsar,  he  says,  feels 
nettled  that  his  deposition  should  be  discounted 
beforehand  by  his  British  friends.  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman's  "  Vive  la  Duma !"  is  in- 
terpreted to  mean  that  he  knows  the  victory  of  the 
Duma  means  the  triumph  of  revolution,  the  break- 
up of  the  Russian  colossus,  and  the  supremacy  of 
England.  According  to  Dr.  Dillon,  Russia  is  an 
unknown  land,  not  merely  to  foreigners,  but  also 
to  the  members  of  the  Duma,  to  the  Tsar,  and — 
the  reader  is  tempted  to  add — to  everybody  except 
Dr.  Dillon  himself. 

WHAT    MIGHT    HAVE    BEtN  I 

He  is  especially  severe  on  the  Duma.     He  says  : 

The  Russian  Reform  Party  had  a  golden  opportunity  in 
ite  grasp.  The  Tsar,  who  had  ever  refused  even  to  enter- 
tain any  project  that  savoured  of  constitutionalism,  had 
at  lii5t  coi^sented  to  limit  hie  own  power.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  the  prince  brought  up  as  an  autocrat  it  was  a 
vast  sacrifice.  It  is  not  easy  fully  to  realise  all  this 
meant  to  him.  Liberals,  who  a  twelvemonth  before  would 
have  been  contented  with  some  means  of  controlling  the 
acts  of  the  bureaucracy  and  of  putting  an  end  to  arbi- 
trary inisrtile,  now  had  a  charter  in  their  hands  on  which, 
by  exercising  prudence  and  patience,  they  might  inscribe 
rights  as  extensive  as  those  of  any  other  monarchical 
country   on   the  Continent. 

,\nd  "  this  rare  opportunity  was  simply  thrown  away. 
Nothi!ig  was  attempted  that  ought  to  have  been  under- 
taken, and  many  acts  were  deliberately  performed  that 
ougiit   to    have  been   s?dulousIy   avoided. 

The  reply  of  the  Duma  to  the  speech  from  the  Throne 
contained  no  word  of  thanks  to  the  monarch  for  the 
rights  he  had  liestowed  upon  his  people.  Threats,  re- 
proaches, strictures,  abounded,  but  no  expression  of  grati- 
tude for  an  .'tct  unprecedented  in  Russian  history.  As  a 
political  writer  has  iiointed  out,  in  other  countries  the 
rulers  who  gave  constitutions  to  their  peoples  have  monu- 
ments to  immortalise  and  reward  the  giver.  But  in 
Russia  ?  In  Russia  the  first  Tsar  who  bestowed  a  constitu- 
tion was  blown  to  pieces,  and  the  second  has  to  shut  him- 
self up  lest  the  same  fate  overtake  him.  The  beet  men 
in  Russia  refuse  to  call  themselves  his  loyal  subjects. 
An  assembly  which  sets  about  governing  a  noteworthy 
part  of  the  terrestrial  planet  may  reasonably  be  expected 
to  displ.'Ly  an  average  sense  of  dignity  and  courtesy.  It 
ought  not  to  borrow  the  methods  of  a  mere  mob  meet- 
ing. It  should  have  lauded  the  monarch  for  the  8t.ep 
he  had  already  taken  and  encouraged  him  to  take  an- 
other in  the  same  direction.  It  could  and  should  have 
proved  to  him  that  he  might  with  safety  to  his  peoplie 
and  his  dynasty  ttirn  from  the  interested  bureaucracy  to 
a    disinterested    and    patriotic    democracy. 

■  I     LOOKED.     AND    THERE    WAS    NO    MAN." 

The  Tsar,  says  Dr.  Dillon,  was  pliant.  A  wise 
and  moderate  political  party,  ready  to  share  his 
responsibility,  would  have  been  a  Godsend.  A  fairlv 
clever  statesman  would  have  cultivated  the  good 
disposition  of  the  monarch,  and  transformed  his 
conscientious  readiness  for  political  reform  into 
genuine  enthusiasm  for  national  regeneration  :  — 

But  there  was  none.  The  Russian  revolution  haa  brought 
no  great  man  to  the  front,  has  formulated  no  new  prin- 
ciple, embodied  no  fresh  idea.  It  is  anonymous,  jejune, 
imitative.  .\nd  not  only  was  there  no  statesman  visible  in 
the  Duma,  there  was  no  business-like  committeemen  there 
who  would  sit  down  to  humdrum  work  for  the  good  of 
the    community. 


A     PARLIAMENT     WITHOUT     BACKBOXE. 

They  neglected  the  work  they  could  do  to 
indulge  in  dreary  and   truculent  eloquence:  — 

And  what  struck  many  observers  still  more  forcibly  than 
this  dearth  of  politicians  and  leaders  was  the  exiguity 
of  men  gifted  with  moral  courage,  what  we  generally  term 
backbone,  such  as  you  lind  in  almost  every  English  Non- 
conformist; men  who  stand  upright  and  square  to  the 
htorm  and  the  current,  whose  faith  is  unaffected  by  fear, 
whose  hope  leaves  nothing  to  hea.ven  which  their  own 
right    hand    can    do. 

Patriotism,  adds  X)r.  Dillon,  is  another  of  the 
qualities  the  manifestation  of  which  Russian  ob- 
servers sadly  miss  in  the  acts  and  discourses  of  the 
Duma.  The  Deputies  were  declared  to  be  simply 
playing  at  revolution.  They  exhorted  the  nation 
to  refuse  to  pay  taxes,  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
direct  taxation  is  as  dust  in  the  balance  compared 
to  the  annual  revenue,  only  remembering  the 
French  precedent,  and  declaring :  "  Refusal  to  pay 
taxes  forms  part  of  the  programme  of  modern 
revolution." 

THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  THE  TSAR. 

Towards  the  Tsar  Dr.  Dillon  seems  to  be  soft- 
ened. The  Quarterly  Rcviav  portrait  of  Nicholas 
n.,  published  two  years  ago,  he  describes  as  one 
that  closely  resembled   caricature.     He   adds:  — 

The  plain  truth  would  appear  to  be  that  even  the  Tsar 
may  mean  well  to  his  people  and  his  countr.v  whatever 
the  effects  of  his  acta  may  be;  that  be  would  rather  rule 
over  a  well  disposed  nation  than  over  a  rebellious  people; 
that  he  does  not  really  order  heca.tombs  of  the  Jews  to 
be  arranged  l)y  his  police,  because  it  would  be  unpolitic 
as  well  as  immor.al;  that  he  is  not  fitted  by  nature,  by 
training,  or  by  divine  grace  to  play  the  part  of  Machia* 
velli's  Prince,  and  that  he  does  not  delight  in  imprison- 
ing, shooting,  persecuting.  This  view  may  of  course  be 
wholly  wrong,  bitt  although  I  am  open  to  conviction,  I 
shall  cling  to  it  until  I  have  had  some  proofs  that  I  am 
mistaken. 

Victory,  he  declares,  awaits  the  peasants.  The 
Mujik  dominates  the  situation. 


THE  END  OF  ALGECIRAS. 

Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  in  the  Positivist  Review, 
explains  the  real  meaning  of  Algeciras,  "  the  desire 
of  a  great  military  Power  to  dominate  in  Europe," 
and  conjures  up  a  dreadful  picture  of  what  the 
Kaiser  will  do  now  that  Russia  has  collapsed  :^ — 

The  Germanic  dominions  of  Francis  Joseph  must  almost 
antomatically  sink  into  the  German  Empire^whef her  by 
intrigue,  alliance,  or  force,  or  a  judicious  mixture  of  all 
these.  When  the  dream  of  the  Pan-Germans  is  realised. 
and  the  Kaiser  sits  astride  Central  Europe  from  the  Baltic 
to  the  Adriatic— from  the  Tosges  to  the  Carpathians— with 
a  population  double  that  of  France — the  German  Kaiser 
will  be  all  that  Napoleon  hoped  to  be.  and.  for  a  briefi 
sp.ace.  was  France  will  hold  the  same  position  with  re- 
spect to  him  that  Austria  has  done  for  years  past — the 
obse<iuious  "  second  in  my  duels."  says  William.  Italy  will 
be  at  his  beck  and  call;  and  even  Switzerland  may  begiB 
to    tremble   at   the   Pan-German    spectre. 

Then  also  will  "  unsere  Zukunft  "  be  in  reality 
"  auf  dem  Wasser,"  and  Kaiserdom  have  become  a 
World-Empire.  To  ward  off  which  danger  but  one 
thing  is  possible — a  close  defensive  alliance  between 
England,  France  and  Russia,  with  Italy,  Switzerland, 
Holland  and  Belgium  as  "  benevolent  neutrals." 
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JOHN    BULL'S    PRIVATE    ESTATE. 

.\ND  How  He  Might  Develop  It. 

While  many  agitators  have  been  clamouring  for 
the  national  o"  iwrship  of  all  land  and  mines,  singu- 
larly little  attention  has  been  paid  to  those  portions 
of  territory  within  these  islands  which  are  already 
directlv  owned  bv  the  nation.  Mr.  C.  Sheridan 
Jones,  in  T/u-  World's  Work  and  Play,  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  future  of  the  Crown  lands.  At  present 
they  vield  to  the  nation  "  a  bare  half  million."  Mr. 
Jones  advocates  measures  which  he  says  would 
vastlv  increase  their  yield  to  the  national  exchequer, 
while  at  the  same  time  offering  scope  for  most 
valuable  social  experiments.  He  first  dwells  upon 
the  extraordinary  malversation  of  Crown  lands  which 
he  says  has  taken  place  in  North  Wales  on  a  gigan- 
tic scale.  He  strongly  supports  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Welsh  Land  Commission  of  1897,  urging 
the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  call  upon  all 
landowners  in  Wales  to  show  their  title-deeds  or  evi- 
dence of  possession.  The  mineral  possessions  of 
the  Crown  in  Wales  run  from  over  10,000  acres  in 
Carnarvonshire  to  more  than  3r,ooo  acres  in 
Merionetshire,  while  the  mineral  rights  of  the  Crown 
are  murh  more  extensive,  running  to  46,000  acres 
in  Merionetshire  alone.  Thousands  of  these  min- 
eralised acres  are  not  being  worked  at  all,  and  Mr. 
Jones  asks  for  a  report  by  Government  experts  upon 
the  possible  development  of  these  unused  re- 
sources. 

BEADY    FOR    ArPOEBSTATION. 

Of  agricultural  land  the  nation  possesses,  in 
twenty-three  counties  of  England,  no  fewer  than 
70,000  acres.  This  large  estate  is  an  opportunity 
read  to  hand  for  important  measures  of  social 
;idvance :  — 

These  vaeant  Crown  lamls  can  be  made  of  enormous 
social  value  to  the  community.  They  caji  be  used  to  initiate 
one  of  the  most  practical  proposals  for  dealing  with  th- 
hauut.ins  question  of  unemployment.  Students  of  that 
problem  turn  more  and  more  to  the  initiation  by  the  State 
of  a  new  industry  as  an  approach  to  solution,  and  the 
industry  they  liiid  commended  by  the  experts  is — Aftoresta- 
tion.  Afforestation  is  no  leap  in  the  dark.  So  cautious  a 
reformer  as  the  Prime  Minister  regards  it  as  beyond  the 
sphere  of  inquiry,  and  he  is  right — the  time  has  come  for 
action,  for  carrying  out  the  striking  recommendations  of 
the  Departmental  Committee  of  1903.  That  Committee 
pointed  out  that,  in  Norway,  waste  lands  valued  at  4s.  5d. 
per  a*re  yielded  38s.  5rt.  per  acre  planted  with   forest  trees. 

Mr.  Jones   adds    that   the    Cabinet    have    such    a 
scheme  now  under  consideration. 

FARM   COLONIES    AVAILABLE. 
For    the    unemploxfd    the    Crown    lands    seem    to 
Mr.    Jones    to    offer    the    ready-made    material    for 
Labour  Colonies  :  — 

First,  the  Distress  C  unmittees  should  be  able  to  le;ise  this 
land  at  a  reasonable  rent.  Then  they  would  have  funds 
available  for  wages.  And.  iu  the  second  place,  once  the 
men  know  their  business  with  the  spade  and  the  hoe.  allot- 
ments '(Hild  be  pro\ided  for  them  near  the  Colony.  If  they* 
were  al.so  near  a  large  industrial  centre,  those  allotments 
could  be  made  to  pay.  and  for  the  men  working  on  them, 
the  unemployed  problem  would  have  been  settled. 

Does  such  land  exist  on  the  Grown  estate?  I  am  able  to 
answer  th©  question.    There  are  Crown    l-.m'ls.   for   instance. 


in  Cheshire— lands  which  could  well  be  made  to  serve 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Chester,  in  all  of  which  the  cry 
ot  the  unemployed  was  heard  last  winter  and  will  be  heard 
again. 

These  Farm  Colonies  might  turn  the  Unemployed 
into  permanent  small  holders.  For  the  men  who 
will  be  wanted  again  in  the  towns  when  good  trade 
returns,  Mr.  Jones  suggests  that  work  might  be 
found  on  the  Crown  estate  in  foreshore  reclamation. 


HOW  SOON  THE  ICE  AGE  WILL  WIPE  US  OUT. 

The  apocalyptic  imagination  seems  to  be  as  active 
as  ever,  even  though  it  clothe  itself  under  forms 
suggested  by  modern  science.  And,  as  in  the  older 
apocalpyses,  the  modern  seers  by  no  means  agree. 
Some  years  ago  Mr.  Grant  Allen  assured  the  world 
that  but  for  the  steadily  diminishing  ice-cap  at  either 
p(3le,  the  earth  would  know  no  lower  temperature 
than  that  of  an  Italian  winter.  In  the  Arena  for 
August  Mr.  John  C.  Elliott,  on  the  contrary,  por- 
travs  the  imminence  of  the  next  ice-age.  He  affirms 
that  the  glacial  period  is  still  going  on.  Places 
visited  by  travellers  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth centun-  and  pronounced  by  them  to  be  free 
from  ice  during  the  three  midsummer  months,  are 
now  covered  with  several  feet  of  solid  ice,  capped 
with  snow  throughout  the  year.  The  earth's  glacial 
zones  are  rapidly  and  permanently  enlarging.  The 
writer   says :  — 

The  day  of  disaster  already  looms  on  the  horizon.  Al- 
though systematic  researches  conducted  by  competent  men 
along  the  lines  indicated,  on  the  northern  confines  of  the 
Atlantic,  would,  in  all  likelihood,  determine  with  a  vep- 
considerable  degree  of  precision  just  what  poition  still 
remains  of  the  allotted  span  of  our  present  civilisation,  it 
is  perhaps  permissible  to  say  now  that  untoward  climatic 
conditions  along  the  more  northerly'  portions  of  the  At- 
lantic seaboard  are  in  a  fair  way  to  reach  a  climateric  in 
a  few  centuries. 

In  a  few  centuries,  then,  the  habitable  earth  will 
be  vastly  restricted,  and  the  writer  expects  when  this 
prospect  becomes  clearer  "  a  sudden  stiffening  of 
the  foreign  policies  of  the  world's  chancelleries.'' 
The  instinct  of  self-preservation  will  drive  the  nations 
to  struggle  for  a  habitable  home.  The  writer  goes 
on  calmly  to  indicate  how  the  Ice  Age  will  affect  the 
two  sections'  of  the  English-speaking  people.  He 
coolly  says  :  — 

Obviouslv  the  United  States  must  carve  out  a  refuge  for 
her  people  in  South  America  against  the  time  when  they 
will  be  driven  out  of  the  northern  continent  by  the  irre- 
sistible advance  of  the  all-effacing  ice-sheet.  It  is  de- 
voutly to  be  wished  that  the  lyatin  republics  will  cheerfully 
acquiesce  in  any  scheme  looking  to  the  incorporatdon  in  ,;i 
South  American  hegemony  animated  solely  by  North  Ameri- 
can institutions,  otherwise— might  must  decide. 

The  British  Empire  is  more  fortunate.  It  "  will 
suffer  no  impairment  in  resources  " :  — 

Seated  securely,  flanked  on  one  hand  by  a  continent  of 
kinsmen  in  Soiith  America,  and  on  the  other  by  the 
dominions  pt  Australia,  New  Zealand.  India,  and  her 
wards  and  provinces  of  the  Near  East,  the  mistress  of 
Africa  can  serenely  await  the  uuroUing  of  the  map  of  time, 
until,  in  the  long  course  of  ages,  the  northern  ice-sheets 
finallv    retire  once  more   into   the   .\rctic   fastnesses. 
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THE   SINGLE. RAIL   SUSPENDED    RAILWAY. 

A  German  Success  in  City  Transit. 
An  American  view  of  suspended  railways  is  given 
bv  Mr.  John  P.  Fox  in  T/ic  World s  Work  and  Play. 
He  says  that  the  cry  everywhere  to-day  is  for  sub- 
ways in  our  cities.  New  York  is  about  to  spend 
sixt\-  millions  on  construction  alone.  The  elevated 
railway  as  it  has  been  in  American  cities  is  ■■  dead." 

A  QTTIET   "  ELEVATED   RAILWAY." 

Vet  Berlin,  twenty-five  years  ago,  constructed  an 
elevated  railway,  with  solid  and  ballasted  floor, 
which  was  free  from  the  noise  and  other  drawbacks 
of  the  American  elevated  railway.  The  Berlin  rail- 
way is — 

eo  quiet  that  tlie  twopenny  service  in  Pullman  cara  has 
miide  property  gro  up  in  value  instead  of  down.  30  archi- 
tertnral  with  its  nionunieutal  stations  and  richly  carved 
pillars  as  to  beautifv  even  some  of  the  palace-lined  streets 
01  the  Oerman  White  City,  .\lmost  hidden  by  tre«B  in 
smnmer.  tlie  graceful  arched  structure  is  called  the  um- 
brella of  Berlin,  and  under  its  water-tight  and  li»ht^ 
coloured  floor  the  children  play,  and  everyone  finds  shelter 
from  rain  and  snow  and  summer  sun.  The  railway  crosses 
.^  river  bridge,  and  the  grass-bordered  walk  merges  into  a 
vaulted  cathedral  .aisle,  the  steel  changing  to  ooloured 
brick,  enlivened  her   and  there  witli  bright  mosaics. 

Reverting  to  subways,  Mr.  Fox  refers  to  the  heat 
problem  which  thev  create.  The  enormous  amount 
of  electric  current  raises  the  temperature  until  in 
one  New  York  subway  it  reached  95  degrees.  As 
the  traffic  increases  the  temperature  will  rise. 

But  Mr.  Fox  announces,  besides  the  old  elevated 
railwav  and  the  subway,  a  third  alternative  which 
he  considers  will  revolutionise  urban  and  inter- 
urb.in  traffic.  Over  a  river  in  Barmen  and  Elber- 
feld  a  railway  was  devised  some  years  ago ;  the 
cars  hung  from  a  single  rail ;  and  the  experiment 
of  this  eight-mile  line,  carefully  studied  and  tested, 
is  said  to  supply  the  key  to  our  city  traffic  prob- 
lems. Compared  with  a  high-speed  surface  railway 
the  suspended  car  need  weigh  only  29  tons  instead 
of  100  tons,  and  required  only  450  horse-power 
motors  instead  of  from  1000  to  3000  horse-power. 
The  suspended  car  is  able  to  take  far  sharper  cur\'es 
at  full  speed,  and  the  road-bed  costs  very  much 
less :  — • 

When  the  high-speed  line  is  built  between  Brussels  and 
Antwerp  there  will  be  some  astonished  railway  men  in  ths 
countrv— asitonished  becanse  we  tailed  so  long  to  appreciate 
the  immense  value  for  passenger  transport  of  the  sus- 
pended principle  seen  in  our  ca,ble-ways  and  trolly  con- 
veyers. But  it  is  for  cltv  service  the  suspended  typo  of 
elevated  railway  offers  the  greatest  advantages,  too  start- 
ling .almost  for  belief,  and  yet  there  seems  no  escape  from 
the"  verdict  of  some  of  the  best  authorities  in  this  country 
and  Europe.  First  of  all.  it  is  even  quieter  tlian  a  surface 
car.  It  costs  less  than  any  other  elevated  type,  and  only 
from  a  fifth  to  a  tenth  of  what  a  subway  does.  It  can  be 
built  with  no  flooring  or  sleepers  of  any  kind  to  sliiit 
out  any  light  or  collect  snow,  having  slender  girders  stip- 
pnrted  by  graceful  arches,  almost  hidden  by  trees,  if  de- 
sired, as  over  a  street  in  Elberfeld. 

It  is  said  to  be  the  safest  railway  know-n  :  — 

A  oar  with  twice  the  seats  of  a  surface  car  can  be  run 
at,  twice  the  speed  for  half  the  cost,  there  being  a  gre.at 
skiving  in  weight,  especially  from  the  simplicity  of  the 
trucks.  Switching  can  be  so  simplified  that  local  and  ex- 
press trains  can  change  tracks  or  cross  way  over  at  will. 
withoBt  loops. 


i'iie  advantages  in  comfort  as  well  as  in  safety 
md  speed  are  said  to  be  very  great:  — 

The  people,  instead  of  having  to  ride  in  the  dark  cellars 
of  the  streets,  into  which  are  drifting  down  the  dirt  and 
dust  of  ill-cleaned  highways,  can  be  up  where  they  can 
see  without  dim  artificial  light  at  mid-day,  and  can  breathe 
without  the  help  of  costly  fans.  The  unnatural  burying  of 
passengers  in  heat  and  darkness  will  be  succeeded  by 
thoroughfares  open  to  light  from  top  to  bottom  for  every 
class  of  traffic.  Sewers,  pipes  and  wires  can  monopolise 
the  grouria  level  undisturbed,  as  they  should.  .\nd  future 
needs  of  traffic  can  be  met  without  such  overturnings  of 
streets    us   the   past   haS    seen. 

These  facts  will   doubtless  have  been   considered 

by  the  L.C.C.  before  it  launches  out  into  any  new 

expenditure  in  electrified  tramcars. 

COUNT  TOLSTOY  ON  WOMAN'S  MISSION. 

A  Ridiculous  "  Non  Sequitur." 
Count  Tolsto),  in  tht;  Fortnightly  Rn'ici^,  in  an 
afterword,  printed  after  a  translation  of  Tchekoff's 
short  story,  ••  Darling,"  lifts  up  his  voice  against  the 
Woman's  movement  of  our  time.     He  says  :  — 

Long  ago  I  happened  to  read  in  a  paper  an  excellent 
article  bv  Mr.  Ata  about  women.  The  writer  expressed  a 
remarkably  clever  and  profound  tlionght. 

"Women,"  he  says,  "try  to  prove  to  us  that  they  can  d.. 
all  that  men  can  do.  Far  from  disputing  this,"  says  tue 
writer,  '  I  am  ready  to  agree  that  women  can  accomplish 
all  that  men  do,  and  perhaps  accomplish  it  better,  but  the 
point  it  that  men  cannot  do  anything  that  approaches  that 
which  women  can  do. 

Yes,  this  is  undoubtedly  so,  and  it  concerns  not  merely 
the  giving  birth  to  children,  and  their  rearing  and  early 
education,  but  men  cannot  accomplish  that  highest  and  best 
work  which  brings  them  nearest  to  God— the  work  of  love, 
of  complete  self-surrender  to  the  one  loved,  which  good 
women  h.ive  done  so  well  and  naturally,  are  doing  and  will 
always  do.  What  would  happen  with  the  world,  what  j 
wi-uld  happen  with  us  men.  if  women  did  not  possess  this  ^ 
quality  and  did  not  practise  it?  Without  female  doctors, 
telegraphists,  lawyers,  scientists,  and  writers  we  might  get 
on,  but  without  mothers,  feminine  companions,  and  con- 
solers who  love  in  man  that  which  is  best  in  him,  and  by 
unconscious  influence  stimulate  and  support  in  nim  all  this 
best— without  such  women  life  on  earth  would  be  poor 
indeed.  Jesus  would  not  have  had  Mary  and  the  Magda- 
lene- Francis  of  Assiai  would  not  have  had  Clare;  the 
Decembrists  would  not  have  had  their  wives  with  them  in 
their  penal  servitude;  the  Doukhobors  would  not  have  had 
their  wives,  who  did  not  restrain  their  hnsbands.  but  sup- 
ported them  ill  the  martyrdom  for  truth-  There  would  not 
be  those  thonsjinds  and  thous.ands  unknown,  and  like  all 
that  is  unknown,  the  very  best,  women,  consolers  of  drun- 
ken, weak,  and  dissolute  men,  who  are  more  than  anyone 
el.«o  in  need  of  the  consolations  of  love.  In  this  love. 
whether  't  be  directed  to  Koukin  or  to  Jescs,  lies  the  most 
important,  the  greatest,  and  the  entirely  irreplaceable 
power  of  woman.  ,,    ».  ■  n    , 

What  an  amazing  misapprehension  is  all  this  so-calle<i 
Women's  question,  which,  as  is  inevitably  the  case  with 
every  triviality,  has  taken  hold  of  the  majority  of  women 
and  even  of  men !  - 

'  Woman  desires  to  improve  herself— what  can  be  more 
legitimate  and  desirable   than   this. 

But  woman's  purpose,  by  her  very  calling,  is  different 
from  that  of  man's.  And  therefore  woman's  ideal  of  per- 
fection cannot  be  the  same  as  man's.  Admitting  th.at  we 
know  what  the  ideal  is,  at  all  events  it  is  certain  that  it 
is  not  the  ideal  of  man's  perfection.  And  yet  it  is  to  this 
man's  ideal  that  the  absurd  and  mischievous  activity  of  the 
fashionable  women's  movement  which  so  entangles  women 
is  now  being  directed. 

What  nonsense  the  dear  old  prophet  of  Yasnaya 
Polina  sometimes  talks!  As  if  .allowing  women 
liberty  to  pursue  their  natural  bent,  untrammelled  by 
male  'interdicts,  would  impair  their  capacity  to  ac- 
complish the  work  of  love.  If  the  power  of  woman 
is  so  important,  great  and  irreplaceable,  as  I  agree 
it  is,  whv  deprive  any  department  of  human  life  of 
its  beneficent  influence? 
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PSYCHOLOGY  AND  SOCIAL  JUSTICE. 

The  most  important  paper  in  tiie  Philosophical 
Review  for  July  is  that  of  Professor  James  H.  Tufts, 
on  "  Some  Contributions  of  Psychology  to  the  Con- 
reption  of  Justice."  It  will  strike  the  reader  as 
hrlonging  much  more  to  the  realm  of  sociology  than 
psychology.  The  doctrines  of  psychology  on  which 
he  proceeds  are  (i) — the  individual  is  complex,  not 
simple  ;  (2)  th<'  individual  is  both  habit  and  adjust- 
ing activity,  continuity,  and  growth;  (3)  forms 
without  contents  are  empty.  From  these  abstrac- 
tinns  he  proceeds  to  develop  a  very  concrete 
method  of  dealing  with  our  problems  of  corrective 
justice,  distribution  of  wealth,  and  of  education. 
The  Law  Courts  ought,  he  urges,  to  consider  a  man 
as  a  complex  being,  subject  to  influences  of  here- 
dity and  environment,  with  a  future  as  well  as  a 
past,  instead  of  viewing  him,  as  at  present,  as  '•  ab- 
stract criminal  "  or  innocent.  Distributive  justice 
rules  nut  the  fictitious  freedom  of  contract  between 
uiiequals.  It  would  supplement  the  abstract  maxim 
"  To  every  man  according  to  his  deserts,"  with  the 
maxims.  "  To  every  man  acconling  to  his  efforts,'' 
and,  still  more,  "  To  every  man  according  to  his 
needs.  "  These  recognise  the  complexity  of  per- 
snnalitv.  The  writer  proceeds  to  show  that  in  this 
full  sens;j  of  justice  no  distribution  of  property, 
viewed  as  an  exclusive  interest,  either  is  or  is  likely 
to  be  just.  The  fuller  justice  demands  therefore 
a  fuller  participation  in  the  higher  goods  of  life, 
in  a  broader  education,  and  in  fuller  social  satis- 
factions. He  concludes  with  the  hope  that  "  the 
goods  which  are  not  private,  the  goods  which  are 
so  largelv  the  product  of  social  co-operation,  may 
increase  in  value,  and  may  be  the  share  of  every 
member  of  society. "  These  fragmentarv  jottings 
may  suggest  the  course  of  a  most  interesting  and 
fruitful  line  of  argument. 

Professor  \.  E.  Taylor  insists  that  the  place  of 
psychology  properly  lies  among  the  natural  sciences 
and  not  among  the  philosophical. 


DID  LUTHER   COMMIT   SUICIDE? 

Not  l(jng  ago  Miss  J.  M.  Stone,  writing  in  the 
DitbUn  Rcviciv,  asked,  "  Was  Luther  Tnsane  ?"  In 
the  Meiiiirc  dc  France  of  August  ist,  Charlotte 
Chabrier-Rider  goes  farther  and  suggests  that  he 
•  ".ommitted  suicide. 

Luther  <li<'d  in  the  presence  of  three  theologians, 
.ind  yet  for  more  than  three  and  a-half  centuries  his 
sudden  end  has  been  the  subject  of  the  most  violent 
controversies.  Coelius,  one  of  the  witnesses  referred 
to,  wrote  what  may  be  called  the  official  account  of 
Luther's  death,  and  every  pains  was  taken  to  cir- 
culate his  stor\  as  widelv  as  possible.  It  was  trans- 
lated into  several  languages,  and  was  inserted  at 
the  end  of  Luther's  works,  and  ever  since  it  has  been 
the  "  high  authentic  source  ''  of  all  Luther's  Pro- 
testant biiigraphers. 


But  if  Luther  died  a  natural  and  peaceful  death, 
as  his  witnesses  pretended,  why  did  they  cry  ana- 
thema on  .ill  who  should  venture  to  find  their  pious 
story  obs(nire  and  contradictory?  The  writer  thinks 
the  mere  fact  of  the  precautions  and  threats  suffi- 
cient to  rouse  suspicion  as  to  the  truth  of  the  story 
thev  took  so  much  trouble  to  circulate.  Notwith- 
standing all  their  efforts,  we  learn  that  a  rumour  to 
the  effect  that  Luther  died  a  violent  death  con- 
tinued to  gain  in  belief  even  in  the  Protestant  city 
of  Ei^leben. 

It  is  now  repeated  that  Luther  hanged  himself, 
and  the  original  authority  for  the  story  was  none 
other  than  Luther's  special  attendant  and  confident 
— not  an  ordinary  servant,  but  a  man  who  had  been 
a  student  at  the  University  of  'Wittenberg,  and  of 
whom  Melancthon  spoke  highly.  As  soon  as  the 
news  was  known.  Protestantism  made  everyone  who 
knew  it  swear  never  to  divulge  the  secret,  and  this 
"  for  the  honour  of  the  Gospel.''  After  keeping  the 
.storv  a  profound  .secret  for  some  time,  the  servant 
at  last  spoke  out,  and  Sedelius  published  the  details 
in  a  book  in   1606. 

This  version  of  Luther's  death  certainly  clears  up 
some  of  the  obscurity  and  the  contradictions  of  the 
official  account.  It  is  now  evident  why  the  doctors 
and  apothecaries  tried  to  restore  Luther  to  life, 
\vhich  was  inexplicable  while  Luther  was  supposed 
to  have  died  in  sweetness  and  peace  in  the  anns  of 
the  Saviour.  It  also  explains  other  physical  signs 
described   at   length   by    Coelius. 

The  writer  thinks  there  is  nothing  remarkable  in 
the  hypothesis  of  suicide.  She  says  we  have  but  to 
remember  that  the  Reformer  was  aware  of  the 
failure  of  his  work  ;  his  doctrines  had  placed  him  in 
a  miserable  position,  his  home  life  was  unhappy,  his 
wife  was  anything  but  an  angelic  being,  and  the 
state  of  his  health  was  most  unsatisfactory.  There 
was  no  rest  for  him  anywhere.  He  was  tortured  by 
doubt,  not  merely  religious  doubt,  but  nervous 
doubt,  which  made  him  unable  to  act.  And  what 
hell  could  equal  that  of  the  Reformer  who  was 
filled  with  doubt  as  to  his  work  and  his  mission  ? 
Exhau.sted  bv  nervous  strain,  obsessions  and  hallu- 
cinations, it  is  no  wonder  he  wished  to  end  his  life. 
Yet  the  real  end  of  Luther  will  probably  remain  a 
mvsterv,  one  of  the  numerous  enigmas  of  historv, 
although  several  historians  have  adopted  the  theory 
of  suicide. 


One  of  the  most  perfect  and  beautiful  of  Norman 
churches  in  this  countrv  is  Steetley  Chapel  in  Derb\- 
shire,  which  is  the  subject  of  an  interesting  article  bv 
G.  I.e  Blanc  Smith,  in  the  April  number  of  the 
Reliquary.  For  years  this  church  was  used  as  a 
fowl-house,  and  it  was  fast  falling  into  irreparable 
decav.  Mr.  Pearson,  however,  has  made  '■  a  com- 
plete and  scrupulously  correct  restoration.''  The 
church  is  much  hidden  by  trees,  and  is  very  gloomy 
inside. 
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HOW  TO   DEAL  WITH   THE   UNEMPLOYED. 

By  Sir  Edmund  Verney. 
In    Broad    Vimfs    for    September,    Sir    Edmund 
Vernev  writes  on  the  problem  of  the  unemployed  :  — 

If  the  British  public  is  prepared  to  adopt  it,  the  remedy 
for  tmemployment  ia  not  far  to  seek.  Employment  might 
be  found  by  the  State  tor  every  unemployed  man  if  he 
chooses  to  accept  it ;  it  should  be  a  voluntary  act  on  his 
part,  but  should  carry  with  it  this  provision,  that  it  he 
does  come  to  the  State  for  employment  he  should  under- 
take to  work  tor  the  State  for  a  certain  term;  he  must  be 
willinfT  to  surrender  his  freedom  tor  a  time,  in  considera- 
tion of  suitable  work  heins  found  for  him;  he  shall  labour 
nnder  strict  supervision,  so  that  he  shall  earn  his  daily 
bread. 

Again  he  savs  :  — 

When  the  supply  of  neglected  children  is  stopped,  and 
children  are  trained  in  mind  and  body  to  fulfil  a  worthy 
destiny,   the   unemployed   question   will    be  solved. 

Sir  Edmund  Verney  insists  that  in  a  radical  re- 
form of  the  hind  laws  alone  can  we  find  a  perma- 
nent remedy  for  our  troubles.  He  deprecates  emi- 
gration.    He  says  :  — > 

Across  St.  George's  Channel  we  have  an  object-lesson  of  a 
fertile  country  bleeding  to  death  from  emigration,  and 
across  the  Atlantic  we  see  the  deep-seated  hostility  of  the 
emigrant  who  has  been  made  to  feel  that  there  is  no  room 
for  him  on  his  native  soil,  where  he  is  not  wanted.  He 
carries  with  him  the  sore  memory  of  waste  lands  re- 
jeoting   waste    men,    that   the   idie    rich    be    not    disturbed. 

The  Birmingham  Distress  Committee  are  alive  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  farm  colony;  they  are  taking  steps  in  tb.at 
direction,  and  approaching  Mr.  Fels  on  the  subject.  It  does 
seem  strange  that  in  a  qiestion  so  vital  to  the  country  we 
all  look  to  the  leadership  of  our  American  cousin,  and 
apparently  not  one  rich  Bngrshman  can  he  found  to  en- 
courage the  establishment  of  farm  colonies,  which  have 
been  written  about  and  preiched  about  for  many  years, 
and  successfully  experimented  with  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Paton. 
of  Norwich,  and  others.  . 

An  emigration  scheme  is  singularly  easy  to  work.  It  iB 
e-xceedinglv  interesting.  It  e.tcites  sympathy  abroad;  grati- 
tude is  its  reward  at  home.  To  successfully  run  a  farm 
colony  i--.  n-t  at  all  easy.  We  may  hore  that  those  who 
have  h  therto  promoted  emigration  will  not  shrink  from 
the  more  serious,  the  sounder,  and  more  patriotic  project 
of  faim  coloniee   at  home. 


CHIN4    REVOLUTIONISED. 

It  is  an  astonishing  picture  presented  by  Dr.  A. 
W.  P.  Martin,  formerly  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity, Pekin,  to  the  readers  of  The  World's  Work 
and  Flaw  On  his  return  to  Pekin  he  finds  "China 
transformed,"  The  streets  of  Pekin  are  being 
modernised,  the  houses  are  bound  to  follow,  the 
railway  comes  to  the  gate  before  the  Palace,  electric 
light  and  power  and  tramways  are  shortly  expected  : 
journalism  has  sprung  up  like  Jonah's  gourd,  and  is 
being  pushed  with  the  passion  of  propaganda  :  ^ 

Numerous  dailies  are  published,  and  in  order  to  reach 
the  masses,  who  are  too  illiterate  to  read  tor  themselves, 
there  are  reading-rooms  on  the  corners,  at  which  the 
papers  are  read  and  expounded.  Those  places  have  the  air 
of  a  wayside  chapel,  and.  indeed,  the  innovation  is  con- 
fessedly borrowed  from  the  methods  of  missionaries.  A 
placard  admonislies  speaker  and  hearer  that  they  are  not 
to  discuss  the  reigning  dynasty,  though  of  course  they  are 
free  to  thunder  away  against  foreigners  and  foreign  coun- 
tries. To  reach  the  rural  population  travelling  expositors  (or 
itinerant  preachers)  are  sent  from  place  to  place,  and  are 
vfelcomed  bv  people  who  have  no  better  pastime  than  to 
listen  to  a  blind  minstrel,  or  to  look  at  a  troop  of  strolling 
players  whose  dialect  they  do  not  undeistand. 

Schools  for  girls  are  greatly  in  vogue,  A  move- 
ment in  favour  of  unbinding  the  feet  of  Chinese 
women   is  stronglv   favoured  by  the   Dowager  Em- 


press. A  new  alphabet  has  been  introduced,  based 
on  native  characters,  which  will  simplify  the  process, 
of  learning  to  read.  Formerly,  3000  distinct  char- 
acters were  required  for  the  reading  of  ordinary 
books.  The  Chinese  are  pushing  railways  in  all 
directions.  The  receipts  at  the  Post  Office  are  ad- 
vancing rapidly,  A  publishing  house  in  Shanghai 
has  been  selling  2000  copies  a  month  of  a  primary 
book  on  history  and  geography,  for  the  use  of 
Government  schools,  and  their  steam  presses  are 
unable  to  overtake  the  growing  demand, 

A   CHINESE    CHRISTIANITY. 

The  character  of  the  people  has  changed,  stol- 
iditv  giving  place  to  excitability.  "  China  for  the 
Chinese "  has  become  the  rallying  cry  for  all  par- 
ties :  — 

Native  Ohristiane  are  making  a  strenuous  effort  to  retain 
the  benefits  of  missionary  enterprise,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  free  themselves  from  dictation  and  dei)endence.  So  a 
church  has  been  formed  which  is  to  be  independent  alike 
of  foreign  aid  and  control. 

Such  a  church  exists  in  Japan,  and  we  wish  success  to 
the  •■  Church  of  Christ  in  Chin.a."  wh.atever  the  motive  for 
its  creation.  Our  merchants  might  not  welcome  such  an 
expansion  of  n.at.ive  enterprise  as  to  cause  them  to  close 
their  doors,  but  this  is  precisely  what  the  missionary  aims 
at.  He  rejoices  to  see  the  natives  carry  on  a  crusade  witli- 
out  control  or  assistance.  It  is  significant  that  a  Minister 
of  State  (not  a  Christian)  subscribes  for  the  support  of  th's 
church,  and  a  newspaper  (not  Christian),  after  exposing 
the  effeteness  of  their  old  religions,  calls  for  "  a  hero  to 
take  the  lead  in  this  renovating  movement,  which  may  yet 
expand  to  the  proportions  of  a  new  faith  for  the  nation." 

The  anti-foreign  riots  are  favoured  by  the  man- 
darins and  others  as  a  means  of  protest  against 
foreign  jurisdiction.  Nevertheless  a  medical  college 
recently  opened  by  four  missionary  societies  re- 
ceived a  donation  from  the  Dowager  Empress  of 
10,000  ounces  of  silver,  and  a  letter  from  Pao- 
tingfu  reports  a  number  of  officials,  by  order  of  a 
Vicerov,  dumping  into  the  river  the  idols  of  several 
temples  required  for  school-houses.  "  The  people 
manifested    curiosity,    but    no    resentment.'" 


Living    Pictures   of    Living   Plants. 

In  the  Science  Notes  in  the  September  number 
of  Chambers's  Journal  we  are  told  of  an  experiment 
which  is  being  made  in  America  to  epitomise  the 
life-historv  of  a  plant  within  the  duration  of  an  ani- 
mated photograph.     The  writer  thus  explains  how  it 

is  done  :  — 

In  the  making  of  an  ordinary  animated  picture  a  large 
number  of  sep.-brate  .and  distinct  photographs  .are  taken  con- 
secutively on  a  travelling  band  of  celluloid,  at  the  rate  of 
some  sixteen  every  second,  and  in  the  reproduction  of  the 
picture  the  separate  images  are  thrown  upon  a  Uintem- 
screen  in  the  same  order  ;ind  at  the  same  rate  of  speed. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  blending  of  these  images 
in  the  spectator's  eves,  which  are  incapable  of  perceiving 
them  separately  at  such  a  speed,  results  in  the  production 
of  the  illusion  of  a  single  picture  instinct  with  life  .and 
motion.  In  photographing  the  life-history  of  a  growin-r 
plant  the  separ.ate  pictures  are  taken  at  a  comparatively 
long  interval  of  time— about  one  picture  an  hour— so  that 
the  complete  exposure  will  embrace  the  appearance  of  the 
first  tiny  shoot  above  tlie  soil,  and  the  entire  growth  of 
the  plant   until  it  flowers   and   seeds  and  withers. 

A  few  hundred  photographic  exposures  will  cover  the 
entire  cvcle.  and  produce  a  film  which,  projected  at  the 
ordinary  rate,  will  occupy  only  a  few  minutes  of  the 
•student's  time.  In  these  few  minutes  he  -will  observe  the 
actual  growth  of  the  plant  and  its  every  change  and  move- 
ment the  whole  story  of  its  lite  compressed  into  two  oi 
threo  minutes. 
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THE  LIBERAL  GOVERNMENT'S  FIRST  SESSION. 

If  we  are  to  believe  the  writer  of  "  Musings  With- 
out Method,"  in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  Liberal  Government  has  been  merely 
one  long  series  of  unparalleled  ineptitudes.  He 
does,  howe\er,  believe  some  trust  can  be  placed  in 
Mr.  Morlev  and  Sir  Edward  Grey,  and  also  '■  that 
thev  will  have  the  honesty — rare  in  politicians  of 
their  colour — to  resign  if  impious  hands  are  laid 
upon  their  departments." 

Nothing  hut  megalomania  can  explain  the  bad 
taste  of  Sir  Henrv  Campbell-Bannerman's  ''  La 
Duma  est  morte.  Vive  la  Duma  I'  Such  a  leader 
•cannot  expe(-t  efficient  followers  :  and  we  have  Mr. 
Asquith  unable  either  to  show  a  surplus  or  reduce 
taxation  ;  Mr.  Lloyd-George  too  busv  stumping  the 
country  to  master  the  policy  of  his  own  Govern- 
ment ;  Mr.  Haldane  permitting  his  representative 
in  the  Commons  to  '"  prate  of  the  Hague  Confer- 
ence as  though  that  debating  society  could  really 
impose  its  views  upon  the  nations  of  Europe " ; 
and  all  the  other  Ministers,  but  the  two  exceptions 
afore-mentioned,  misconducting  themselves  in 
various  ways. 

THE     TR.\DES     DISPtTTE.S     BILL. 

The  object  of  this  Bill  is  '■  to  place  the  working- 
man  above  and  beyond  the  law.''  It  has  served 
Mr.  Keir  Hardie  as  a  scorpion  with  which  to  lash 
the  Prime  Minister: — • 

If  this  monstrous  measure  passes,  every  species  of  il- 
legality will  be  legalised  by  our  cra\en-hearted  Goveni- 
Dient. 

There  is  nothing  left  but  for  the  masters  and  mt-n 
to  organise  private  militias  and  fight  it  out,  as  in  1892 
matters  were  fought  out  between  Pinkerton's  armed 
detectives  and  Mr.  Carnegie's  workmen  in  Penn- 
sylvania. And  yet  Sir  J.  Lawson  Walton  was  brave 
enough  to  question  the  wisdom  of  this  measure  ; 
Mr.  Asquith,  also,  "  was  as  bold  as  brass,"  and 
questioned  it  likewise ;  "  Mr.  Haldane  was  equallv 
valiant  "  :  — 

But  it  is  the  cnuraRe  of  Bob  Acres,  and  it  oozes  out  at 
the  approach  of  tlie  first  braggart  that  comes  along.  And 
it  is  not  possible  to  find  a  single  word  of  excuse  for  these 
pusillanimous    lawyers. 

THE    NKW    TRANSVAAL    CONSTITUTION. 

Naturally  this  meets  with  no  favour  from 
Maga,  which,  truth  to  tell,  is  too  much  carried 
away  to  write  with  its  usual  ability.  The  Constitu- 
tion "  is  an  act  of  revenge  taken  bv  the  Pro-Boers." 
Manhood  suffrage  for  the  Transvaal  when  England 
is  not  yet  thought  fit  for  it !  But  other  big  colonies 
have  manhood  suffrage — which  Maga  forgets. 
It  is  far  worse  than  Majuba,  this  new  Constitution, 
because  it  is  a  surrender  after  twenty-five  vears'  ex- 
perience of  the  folk  of  Majuba.  Our  present  Go- 
vernment— 

cherishe*  a  sentimcn'al  hatred  of  England.  It  consists 
of  caTu»ibal8  eager  lo  make  a  meal  of  their  nearest 
relations. 

And   so   on.      This   contemptible    Government    is 


committed    to    class    legislation    in    its    extremest 
form :  — 

Next  to  the  working-man  it  best  loves  the  degenerate. 
For  his  comfort  it  is  prepared  to  sacrifice  the  Army,  the 
Nayy,  the  safety  of  the  Empire.  That  the  children  of  the 
degenerate  may  be  fed.  housed,  and  educated,  that  the 
degenerate  himself  may  receive  a  pension,  or  even  sit  (for 
£300  a  year)  in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  is  eager  to  tax 
the  upper  class  until  its  estates  are  cut  into  small  hold- 
incs.  and  ita  galleries  and  libraries  sliipped  to  America, 
and   to   drive   the   middle-class    out   of   existence. 

Nothing  is  left  us  but  the  worship  of  the  parish 
pump,  since  the  Empire  does  not  interest  degene- 
rates. And  even  that  slender  consolation  is  not 
long  to  be  left  us,  since  pump,  parish  and  all  must 
soon  be  annexed  by  the  foreigners  to  gain  whose 
good  opinion  we  have  forfeited  our  skill  and  our 
strength.     Thus  Maga. 


ABDUL  HAMID  AND  PAN=1SLAM1SM. 

The  uncertain  state  of  the  Sultans  health  lends 
additional  interest  to  the  opening  article  in  Black- 
wood's Magazine  for  September,  the  anonymous 
writer  of  which  says  that  history  will  some  day 
recognise  the  present  Sultan  as — 

one  of  the  most  striking  figures,  and  within  certain  obvious 
limitations,  perhaps  even  one  of  the  master-minds  of  our 
times. 

SULTAN    and    KHALIF. 

Abdul  Hamid  II.,  two  years  after  his  accession 
(which  was  in  1876),  had  to  cede  much  of  his  tem- 
poral dominions  in  order,  in  fact,  to  keep  any  of 
them.  To  compensate  himself  for  this  he  has 
revived  the  spiritual  authority  to  which  he  lays 
claim  as  heir  to  the  Khalifate.  He  has  been  equally 
bent  on  restoring  his  authority  as  absolute  monarch, 
and  on  preserving  what  empire  was  left  him  against 
further  encroachments  of  Christendom.  The  old 
bureaucracy  helped  him  to  get  rid  of  any  traces  of 
constitutionalism;  but  Abdul  did  not,  as  they  ex- 
pected, put  on  again  the  bureaucratic  fetters.  Min- 
istry rapidlv  succeeded  Ministry,  each  one  leaving 
in  Abdul's  hands  a  portion  of  the  power  w^hich  once 
belonged  to  the  Porte — 

until  at  last  the  rambling  pile  of  Government  buildings  in 
Stamboul  is  tenanted  ly  mere  clerks.  Ministers  and  Excel- 
lencies though  still  they  may  be  styled,  whose  sole  busi- 
ness it  is  to  register  and  to  carry  out  the  unquestioned  be- 
hests of  their  Imperial  master.  Tlie  Sublime  Porte  has 
come  to  be  little  more  than  a  polite  fiction.  From  one 
end  to  the  other.  Turkey  is  ruled  from  Yeldiz  Kiosk, 
where,  surrounded  by  a  Pretorian  guard  and  a  scarcely 
less  numerous  army  of  spies,  Abdul  Hamid  holds  in  his 
hands  every  thread  of  the  military  and  civil  administr.a- 
tion    throughout    the    whole    Empire. 

This  absolute  despotism  the  writer  considers 
.•Vbdul's  signal  achievement  as  Sultan,  and  it  is  the 
more  absolute  because  so  firmly  rooted  in  his 
spiritual  power  as  Khalif.  "  Astute "  is  the  best 
word  to  describe  his  policy.  "  In  the  world  of 
Islam  there  can  be  no  nationalities,"  said  Abdul, 
knowing  well  that  there  can  be  and  are  many, 
and  that  their  racial  jealousies  are  a  safeguard 
again  dreaded  disloyal  combinations.  Hence 
Syrians,   Circassians,   Kurds,   Arabs  and  Albanians, 
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rather  than  Turks,  are  the  trusted  denizens  of 
Veldiz  Kiosk,  a  "  strange  medley  of  private  secre- 
taries and  spies,  aides-de-camp  and  eunuchs,"  with 
behind  all  the  extraordinary  figure  of  Sheikh  Abul- 
Huda,  a  mysterious  personage 

through  whom  in  moments  of  crisis  "  the  Shadow  of  God 
on  Eartli  "  receives  *'  revelations "  equally  potent  to  ex- 
plain away  failure  and  to  invest  success  with  a  superna- 
tural   glamour. 

The  Shadow  of  God  on  Earth  seems  to  have 
known  extremely  well  what  he  wanted  to  do,  and 
he  has  done  it.  He  has  raised  once  more  the 
fallen  standard  of  Islam,  and 

Yeldiz  Kifisk  has  hecome.  within  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
the  head  centre  of  a  great  orgiuiisation  which  aims  at  em- 
bracing the  whole  iliissulman  world,  and  has  certainly 
alrefidy  succeeded  in  spreading  its  ramifications  over  a 
greater   part  of   it. 

THE  SURTAX'S  INTERNAL  POLICY. 
Abdul  Haniid  came  to  the  throne  when  European 
intervention  on  behalf  of  the  Christian  races  within 
his  empire  had  partly  dismembered  that  empire — a 
catastrophe  which  he  probably  attributed  to  the  ill- 
advised  tolerance  of  his  ancestors.  Therefore  he 
determined  that,  at  all  costs,  such  a  thing  should 
not  occur  again.  His  shrewdness  told  him  that  he 
was  quite  safe  in  slaughtering  Armenians  or  per- 
petrating anv  other  atrocities  so  long  as  interna- 
tional jealousies  reduced  the  Concert  of  Europe  to 
impotence,  and  one  of  the  greatest  Powers  re- 
mained ■■  benevolently  neutral.''  Secondly,  he  has 
chieflv  devoted  himself  to  strengthening  his  hold 
over  Arabia,  with  which  his  claim  to  the  headship 
of  Islam  is  naturally  so  closely  bound  up.  Here 
"  he  plaved  off  one  tribe  against  another,  one  chief- 
tain against  another,  stimulating  their  dissensions, 
and  always  profiting  by  their  divisions.''  There 
have  been  reverses,  even  recently,  but  the  writer 
evidently  thinks  them  only  temporary. 

THE     SUI.TANS     PRESTIOE. 

This,  we  are  told,  is  much  higher  among  Mos- 
lems outside  than  inside  Turkey.  Inside  Turkey 
his  subjects  see  the  many  spots  on  the  sun  too 
plainly — the  impoverished  exchequer  (though  the 
Sultan  will,  it  seems,  draw  on  his  private — and 
deep — purse  to  prosecute  a  very  favourite  scheme), 
the  grinding  taxation,  the  prostitution  of  justice,  all 
the  infamous  methods  we  are  accustomed  to  asso- 
ciate with  Turkey.  Outside  Turkey  the  Sultan's 
prestige  is,  unfortunately  for  us,  greater  than  we 
realise, 

PAN-ISLAM  ISM. 

Because,  says  the  writer — 

the  mysterious  cjrowth  of  a  Pan-Islamic  revival  does  not 
easily  lit  in  with  the  more  familiar  conceptions  of  our 
materialistic  age,  we  remain  comfortably  blind  to  it  until 
it  reveals  itself  in  a  sudden  burst  of  lurid  ligjit.,  which 
discloses  the  activity  of  elemental  forces  none  the  less 
formidable  because  they  work  through  hidden  channels  in 
unexplored  depths. 

It  has  revealed  itself  lately  in  the  state  of  Egypt, 
where  it  needs  all  Lord  Cromer's  experience  and 
.luthoritv  to   makr-   us   realise  that   the   Pan-Islamic 


seed  has  fallen.  The  writer  quotes  a  certain  cor- 
respondent of  Lord  Cromer's,  who  probably  accu- 
rately states  the  facts,  and  who  never  denies  the 
benefits  of  British  rule.  But  when  it  comes  to  a 
choice  between  the  benefits  of  this  rule  and  allegi- 
ance to  the  Sultan  as  Khalif,  plus  the  old  evils,  he 
chooses  the  latter  without  hesitation.  Here  we  may 
find  the  clue  to  Abdul's  recent  action  in  Egypt,  It 
was  not  because  of  a  remote  strip  of  territory,  bu' 
because  Pan-Islamism  appeals  to  every  grievance, 
and  teaches  every  Moslem  to  turn  to  the  Khalif  fcr 
redress.  The  Sultan,  the  writer  thinks,  knows  very 
well  what  he  is  doing,  even  though  we  do  not  al 
ways  think  so  :  — 

No  (Uher  Europe;in  Power  offers  eo  wide  a  field  for  Pan- 
Islamic  activity  as  the  British  Empire.  But  it  is  by  no 
means  exclusively  confined  to  the  British  Empire.  The 
French  do  not  conceal  their  alarm  at  the  progress  which 
it  has  made  in  their  possessions  in  North  Africa- 

No  sooner  has  Abdul  Hamid  been  repressed  bv 
us  on  the  Egyptian  border,  th  m  he  begins  worry- 
ing the  French  in  the  hinterland  of  Tunis.  The 
writer's  moral  is  :  — 

Eor  no  Power  does  Paii-Islumism  constitute  so  great  a 
potential  d,anger  as  for  the  British  Empire,  which  we 
sometimes  ourselves  describe  with  our  usual  lightr 
heartedness  as  the  greatest  Mahomedan  Empire  in  the 
world, 

a  phrase  which  has  a  very  different  meaning  which 
no  one  understands  better  than  the  Sultan  himself. 


THE    GROWTH    OF    THE   TELEPHONE. 

The  September  Scribner  celebrates  the  thirtieth 
anniversarv  of  the  invention  of  the  telephone  in  an 
article  by  Mr,  John  'Vaughan, 

He  quotes  statistics  to  show  the  tremendous 
growth  of  the  telephone  in  America  since  Mr.  Bel! 
obtained   his   first   patent :  — 

To-day  the  exchanges  are  uiunbered  by  the  thousand,  the 
telephones  by  the  million.  Various  industries,  unknown 
thirty  years  ago,  but  now  sources  of  employment  to  many 
thousands  of  workers,  depend  entirely  on  the  telephone  for 
support.  Numerous  factories  making  lead  sheathing,  dyu;i- 
mos.  motors,  generators,  batteries,  othce  equipments,  cables, 
and  many  other  appliances,  would  have  to  close  down  and 
thus  throw  their  operatives  into  idleness  and  misery  it  the 
telephone  bell  should  cease  to  ring. 

The  Bell  Companies  employ  over  87,000  persons,  and,  it 
may  be  added,  pay  them  well.  Many  of  these  employes 
have  families  to  maintain;  other  support  their  parents,  or 
aid  younger  brothers  and  sisters.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
200,000  people  look  to  the  telephone  for  their  daily  bread. 

These  figures  may  be  supplemented  by  the  number  of 
telephones  in  use  '5,698.000)  bv  the  number  of  miles  of  wire 
(6,043.000)  in  the  Bell  lines,  and  by  the  ntimber  of  conver- 
sations i4.479.5O3.g00),  electrically  conveyed  in  1905.  The  net- 
work of  wire  connects  more  than  33.000  cities,  towns,  \il- 
lages  and  hamlets. 

Mr.  Bell,  who  is  still  alive,  is  a  Scotchman,  having 
been  born  at  Edinburgh  in  1847.  As  Professor  of 
V'ocal  Physiology  in  Boston  University  he  was  try- 
ing to  perfect  an  apparatus  to  make  language- 
sounds  \'isible  to  deaf-mutes,  when  he  became  con- 
vinced that  articulate  speech  could  be  conveyed 
electrically. 
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DEMONIACAL   POSSESSION    TRUE. 

Modern  Parallels  to  the  Gospel  Narrative. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Span,  in  the  Occult  Review  for  Septem- 
ber, in  his  latest  Glimpses  of  the  Unseen,  says,  what 
is  well  known  to  all  students,  that  in  the  Annals  of 
Spiritualism  and  Psychical  Research  there  are  well 
authenticated  cases  of  Demoniacal  Possession,  or, 
as  he  calls  it,  of  obsession  of  evil  spirits. 

ONE  POSSESSED  IN   NEW  ZEALAND. 

In  the  New  Testament  the  evil  spirit  had  an  ugly 

habit  of  throwing  its  victim  into  the  fire.      Mr.   R. 

B.   Span  found  a  parallel  to  this  :  — 

When  I  was  in  New  Zealand  there  was  a  case  of  obses&ion 
at  Aucklauil.  a  young  man  being  possessed  by  a  spirit 
which  r.iused  him  more  bodily  harm  by  throwing  him  into 
the  fire,  when  he  waa  badly  bnrnt,  and  on  another  occa- 
sion into  tlie  sea.  when  he  was  nearly  drowned.  Wlien 
under  this  influence  his  language  was  fearful,  and  he  had 
no  control  over  himself  at  all,  whilst  a  strange  voice  used 
his  vocal  organs,  stating  that  it  intended  to  ruin  tlie 
young  man  body  and  soul.  Fortunately  for  the  victim, 
there  were  some  friends  who  recognised  his  condition  as 
one  of  oljeession,  and  instead  of  having  him  certified  as 
insane  and  sent  to  a  lunatic  asylum,  they  called  in  the 
services  ot  a  clergyman,  a  good  and  saintl.v  man,  who 
became  also  convinced  that  it  was  a  case  of  diabolical 
possession  ;  and  after  constant  and  earnest  prayer,  the  evil 
spirit  was  eventually  exorcised  by  the  name  of  Ciirist  and 
the  symbol  of  the  Cross,  and  the  young  man  was  never 
troubled  by  it  again, 

A  CAIitPOENIAN   CASE. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Span,  when  in  San  Diego,  in  California, 
awoke  from  a  deep  sleep  to  find  his  room  faintly 
illuminated  by  a  lurid  radiance.     He  saw — 

several  da;k  forme  moving  from  the  other  end  of  the  room 
slowly  towards  me.  Instinctively  I  tried  to  jump  up  and 
cry  cut,  1  nt  f  und  myself  inoipable  of  moving  or  speaking. 
Ihe-.e  were  four  or  five  of  these  figures,  all  arrayed  in  long 
dark  cloaks  with  hoods  drawn  over  their  heads,  which, 
however,  did  not  conceal  their  faces,  which  were  indescrib- 
ably horrible  and  malignant.  I  was  seized  with  an  agony 
of  fear,  and  prayed  with  an  intensitj-  of  feeling  I  have 
,  never  before  or  since  experienced,  "  O  Christ  save  me! 
Christ  save  me!"  As  I  did  so  a  brilliant  flash  of  white 
light  shot  through  the  room,  and  the  figures  ciuickly  re- 
treated and  vanished,  while  the  awful  feeling  of  oppression 
and  paralysis  left  me  also,  and  I  came  to  my  full  con- 
sciousness, trembling  violently  and  feeling  weak  and  ill,  as 
if  I  had  passed  through  some  great  mental  and  physical 
strain  and  spiritual  crisis. 

He  thought  that  it  was  only  a  nightmare.     Next 

morning  he  told  his  friend,   a  trance  medium,  Mr. 

T ,  of  his  "dream":  — 

Mr.    T ,    who    had    been    staring    int-ently    at    something 

bej'ond  me,  and  had  become  very  white  suddenly  gave  a 
cry  of  alarm  and  rose  quickly  to  his  feet,  at  the  same  time 
throwing  out  his  arms  in  front  of  his  head  as  if  to  ward 
off  a  blow. 

The  next  instant  he  fell  to  the  floor  in  what  appeared  to 
be  a  fit  of  some  kind,  as  he  was  writhing  convulsively  and 
moaning  and  gibbering  "like  one  possessed."  We  picked 
him  up  and  placed  him  on  t,he  armchair,  and  then   shrank 

back   in   horror,   as   Mr.   T 's  face  was  quite   transfigured. 

altered  beyond  recognition,  into  the  most  repulsive,  awful 
face   imaginable.    It  was  the,   countenance  of  a  devil. 

1  knew  it  was  a  case  of  obsession,  but  did  not  know  how 
to  act  beyond  praying  that  he  might  be  delivered  from  it. 
Fortunately,  the  spirit  had  not  gained   full  possession,   and 

after    a    short,    violent    struggle,    in    which    Mr.    T was 

thrown  foaming  on  the  floor,  the  spirit  came  out  of  him. 

Mr.  T felt  very  weak  and  unwell  for  a  time,  and  could 

hardly  speak  at  first.  Wlien  he  was  better  he  told  us  tb.at 
as  I  was  rehitinir  my  dream  lie  suddenly  saw  clairvoyantly 
several  figures  emerge  apparently  from  the  wall  behind  me, 
and  recngn'sed  (from  mj'  description)  that  they^  were  the 
same  beings  who  had  appeared  to  me  in  my  vision  of  the 
night  before. 

They  oame  s'raight  towards  him,  and  he  was  filled  with  a 
great  horror,  and  flensing  danger  of  some  kind,  he  jumped 
to   his   feet,    ins'inctively    throwing  out    his   hands    to    ward 


them  off,  and  then  in  an  instant  one  of  them  had  gained 
possession  of  nim.  He  was  particularly  liable  to  anything 
of  that  kind,  being  a  good  trance  medium.  It  was  two 
weeks  before  lie  quite  recovered  from  the  shock  and  strain 
he  tlien  underwent. 

Readers  of  Borderland  mav  recall  one  case  of 
obsession  by  an  evil  spirit  which  occurred  in  my 
presence.  It  was  an  ugly  experience,  but  no  one 
who  has  gone  through  it  can  doubt  the  literal  truth 
of  the  Evangelist's  story  of  the  casting  out  of  devils. 


HOPPERS   AND    HOP-PICKING. 

In  the   Young   Woman   the   Rev,    G.    B.    Charles 

writes  on  his  experiences  among  the  Kentish  hop- 
pickers.  The  hop-picking  season,  he  says,  is  for 
tens  of  thousands  of  London  poor  the  one  chance 
in  -the  year  when  better,  sweetening  influences  can 
make  themseh-es  felt :  — 

There  are.  roughly  speaking,  four  classes  of  "hoppers"— 
the  home  picker,  who  is  always  certain  of  good  work,  and 
who  in  many  parishes  is  able  to  do  all  tlie  iiicking,  much 
to  the  comfort  of  the  grower.  Then  there  is  the  coster,  the 
match-maker,  the  factory  girl  or  lad  of  the  East  End,  form- 
ing a  special  class,  with  characteristic  habits  and  tastes, 
which  the  mission  worker  needs  to  study  if  he  is  to  be 
successful.  The  gipsy  comes  next— and  it  is  perhaps  only 
in  Kent  during  .September  that  an  outside  observer  can  in 
any  sense  realise  how  numerous  a  class  the  folk  so  graphi- 
cally pictured  by  George  Borrow  form  in  England.  Lastly, 
there  is  the  professional  tramp,  a  gentleman  of  whom  the 
grower  always  fights  shy,  who  is  not  taken  on  when  anyone 
else  is  available,  for  ead  experience  has  taught  all  con- 
cerned to  exi>ect  the  very  minimum  of  possible  work  from 
him  with   the  maximum  of  grumbling   and  discontent. 

The  outsider  even  now  often  pities  the  hoppers 
for  the  poorness  of  the  accommodation  provided  for 
them,  but  it  is  far  better  than  it  was  a  few  years 
ago.  When  the  hoppers  arrive  they  are  now  met, 
and  refreshments  can  be  obtained  by  them  at  the 
chief  stations.  The  same  work  is  done  when  they 
leave,  and  has  greatlv  lessened  "  the  terrible  scenes 
of  rowdyism  and  drunkenness  which  used  to  dis- 
grace the  exodus  of  the  hopper,''  though  the  writer 
admits  that  it  has  not  yet  ended  them.  Since  the 
people  mostly  live  in  camps  away  from  the  villages, 
and  thus  have  to  get  their  food  from  a  distance, 
they  are  tempted  to  go  too  much  to  the  public- 
houses.  Hence,  whenever  possible,  a  store  is  estab- 
lished near  at  hand.  Provision  is  made  for  the 
hoppers  to  read  the  papers  and  write  letters  ;  very 
often  there  is  a  dispensary,  with  a  lady  nurse  in 
charge,  and  sometimes  even  a  regular  hospital  for 
in-patients,  both  institutions  having  proved  a  great 
boon.  Public-houses  are  also  combated  by  means 
of  lantern  addresses,  which  are  very  popular,  and 
bv  Sunday  and  week-day  services.  Ladies  and  other 
workers,  we  are  told,  are  well  recei\ed  by  the  hop- 
pers, and  their  books  and  papers  gladly  accepted. 

Various  agencies  carry  on  work  among  the  hop- 
pickers.  In  a  ho]>ping  district  the  local  clergy 
generally  give  up  their  Septembers  to  it ;  and  their 
activities  are  supplemented  by  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land Missionar\  Association  for  Hop-pickers,  the 
C.E.T.S.,  and  the  Hop-picking  Mission  Com- 
mittee, 
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THE  EDUCATION  OF  AMERICAN  NEGROES. 

By  Dr.  Albert  Shaw. 

The  Editor  of  the  American  Review  of  Reviews 
contributes  to  its  September  number  an  elaborate, 
comprehensive,  and  copiously  illustrated  paper,  en- 
titled "  What  Hampton  Means  by  Education." 


THE   NEW   SOUTH. 
Dr.   Shaw  says  :  — 

In  no  other  part  of  the  country  are  there  just  now  Buch 
marks  of  a  varied  and  rapid  progress  as  in  the  South. 
The  towns  are  taking  on  new  and  modern  forms  through 
the  awakenine  touch  of  manufacturing  capital,  and  the 
country  is  changing  through  the  application  of  better 
methods  in  agriculture.  Forests  and  mines  are  yielding 
larger  returns  of  we.^lth  every  year,  and  prosperity  is  far 
more  widely  diffused  than  ever  before. 

Yet  those  acquainted  with  the  resources  of  the  South  are 
well  aware  that  this  new  economic  movement  is  only  in  its 
be^nnlngs.  But  a  mere  fraction  of  tlie  water-power  of  the 
streams  flowing  frcm  the  Appalachian  highlands  has  been 
utilised  as  yet  for  operating  factories  and  generating  elec- 
tric power.  The  supplies  of  iron  and  coal  are  inexhaustible 
and  will  be  drawn  upon  in  ever-increasing  quantities.  As 
for  agricultural  possibilities,  present  results  are  not  one- 
fifth  of  what  may  be  reasonably  expected  in  a  future  not 
very  distant. 

THE   IMPORTANCE    OF   HAMPTON. 

How  free,  and  how  fast,  and  how  solid  will  be  the 
progress  of  the  South  depends  upon  the  education 
of  its  people,  notably  of  the  ten  millions  who  are 
coloured.     Hence  Dr.  Shaw  bespeaks  the — 

earnest  attention  of  intelligent  Southen  people  for  the  re- 
markable w^ork  carried  on  at  the  Hampton  Normal  and 
Agricultural  Institute,  located  near  old  Point  Comfort,  at 
Hampton.  Virginia.  In  its  shops  and  mills,  and  on  it« 
farms,  in  its  dairies  and  in  its  varied  industrial  depart- 
ments ,  Hampton  is  year  by  year  training  hundreds  of 
young  negroes  for  fitness  to  jvarticipate  in  the  work  of 
Southern  developmant.  But  it  is  performing  a  more  im- 
portant task  than  the  training  of  skilled  farmers  or  arti- 
sans, for  it  is  training  a  generation  of  splendid  teachers, 
each  one  of  whom  can  go  out  and  take  charge  of  a  negro 
school  and  make  that  school  the  centre  for  improvement  in 
the  surrounding  negro  community. 

WHAT    HAMPTON    MEANS    BY    EDUCATION. 

What  Hampton  mesns  by  education  is  the  fitting  of  young 
people  for  the  work  tliey  have  to  do  in  life;  and  the  method 
it  uses  is  that  of  going  straight  at  the  desired  end  without 
wasting  a  day.  For  the  Hampton  Institute  is  a  life,  rather 
than  a  school.  Its  students  are  at  work  as  well  as  at  study. 
They  are  building  up  luibits  of  order  and  self-control  and 
steady  industry.  On  the  farm  lands  of  Hampton  or  in  the 
varied  shops,  where  practical  trades  are  both  taught  and 
worked  at.  tlie  boys  face  all  the  conditions  of  practical 
toil.  But  they  also  learn  that  when  the  day's  work  is  done 
it  is  feasible  to  use  plenty  of  soap  and  water,  and  to  turn 
the  mind  to  other  useful,  interesting  things. 

THE  METHODS  OF  HAMPTON. 
The  method  iised  in  teaching  arithmetic  is  characteristic 
of  the  way  in  which  all  subjects  are  taught  at  Hampton. 
It  is  not  merely  textbook  or  blackboard  work  in  abstract 
numbers,  but  it  is  the  practical  arithmetic  of  daily  life. 
Liquid  measure  is  taught  in  connection  with  the  practical 
business  of  the  d.xiry,  which  sells  milk  to  the  great  hotels 
of  the  region.  Land  measure  is  taught  upon  the  ground 
itself,  and  the  pupil  does  not  merely  read  and  write  the 
word  acre,  but  stakes  an  acre  out  upon  the  actual  ground. 
The  girls  learn  arithmetic  in  connection  with  the  measure- 
ments in  dressmaking  or  cooking.  There  is  a  mathemati- 
cal side  to  the  work  of  every  practical  trade,  and  so  all  the 
problems  of  arithmetic,  in  so  far  as  it  is  desirable  to  teach 
that  subject,  are  given  a  practical  character.  Thus,  the 
boy  who  learns  to  lay  bricks  learns  to  make  the  necessary 
calculations  that  go  with  the  mason's  trade.  Newspapers 
and  periodicals  are  constantly  used  as  furnishing  facts  to 
supply  problems  in  arithmetic,  geography,  and  the  various 
other  general  subjects  of  instruction. 


HOW    THEY    TEACH    FARMING. 

In  the  Agricultural  Department  the  training  in- 
cludes a  thirty-minute  recitation  on  agricultural 
subjects  four  davs  in  the  week  and  a  review  of  the 
week's  work  out  of  doors  with  his  instructor  one 
day  in  the  week.  At  night  he  has  three  periods  of 
regular  academic  work,  including  agriculture  : — 

In  December  he  goes  to  the  Trade  School  and  takes  a 
month  of  practical  carpentry  so  as  to  learn  the  use  of 
tools  and  be  able  to  do  his  own  repair  work  on  the  farm, 
build  a  poultry  house,  etc.  In  January  he  goes  to  the 
wheelwright  and  blacksmith  shops  and  gets  acquainted  with 
plain  repair  work  on  waggons.  In  February  at  the  paint- 
shop  he  learns  how  to  mix  paints  and  spread  them  on  plain 
work,  and  in  the  mason's  department  how  fo  mix  and  lay 
a  cement  floor  for  stalls  or  barn,  and  how  to  lay  brick  in 
a  pier  or  chimney.  One  week  is  spent  in  the  harness  shop, 
learning  how  to  mend  a  harness  without  strings  and  wire, 
that  rainy  days  on  the  farm  may  be  busy  ones.  Mechanical 
drawing  is  also  given,  that  he  may  not  only  read  but  make 
simple  plans. 

Spring  work  begins  outside  in  March,  and  the  student 
comes  back  to  agriculture  work  in  the  garden,  continuing 
through  the  summer,  learning  how  to  plant,  grow,  gather, 
and  store  or  prepare  for  market  all  the  vegetables  that  can 
be   grown   at  Hampton. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  he  takes  up  further 
garden  work:  (1)  the  cultivation  of  fruits  in  orchards,  in- 
cluding pruning  and  spraying;  and  (2)  tbe  handling  of  crops 
under  glass — cold  frame,  forcing  house  and  greenhouse 
work. 

The  third  year  he  will  study  animal  husbandry,  the  care 
of  stock  in  the  dairy  and  horse  barns  and  the  care  of 
poultry   and  bees    in   summer. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Foxcroft  contributes  to  the  Fortnightly 
Revirw  of  September  an  enthusiastic  article  in  praise 
of  Booker  Washington,  under  the  title  "  A  Negro  on 
Efficiency.' 

One  of  the  most  efficient  among  living  Americans  is  a 
man  of  colour.  To  the  appreciative  judgment  which  grasps 
and  weighs  the  suggestions  of  more  original  minds,  he 
joins  the  organising  talent  which  can  embody  them  on  a 
large  scale;  the  personality  aJid  the  oratorical  powers 
which  can  excite,  the  robust  common-sense  which  can 
guide,  the  genial  good  humour  which  can  retain  the  en- 
tliusiasm  of  his  susceptible  race.  In  breadth  and  balance 
of  mind  he  may  be  said  to  embody  Bagehot's  "Animated 
Moderation."  Rarely  do  we  meet  with  so  perfect  a  blend  of 
the  enthusiast  and  the  man  of  affairs;  the  unbiassed 
student  of  facts  who  is  blind  to  no  evils,  and  the  devoted 
optimist  whom  no  evils  can  daunt. 

Mr.  Foxcroft  recalls  the  fact  that  he  owed  all  this 
to  the  influence  of  a  New  England  woman  :  — 

A  simple  experience  left  on  him  its  mark  for  life.  The 
wife  of  the  mine-owners  New  Englander,  wealthy  and 
cultivated— had  "  a  high  respect  for  manual  labour."  Her 
requirements,  if  rigid,  were  simple.  Truthfulness  and 
promptitude— ?leanlines6,  order  and  method — in  a  word, 
thoroughness,  proved  essential.  "  Excuses  and  explana- 
tions," she  warned  him,  "  could  never  .  .  .  take  .  , 
the  place  of  results."  Charming  is  his  account  of  the  strug- 
gles which,  under  her  watchful  superintendence,  trans- 
formed the  neglected  garden  into  a  paradise  of  order;  and 
of  the  ."sudden  realisation  that  he  hail  created  tliis.  "My 
whole  nature  began  to  change.  I  felt  a  self-respect  .  .  . 
a  satisfaction '  hitherto  unknown.  Never  again  could  phy- 
sical toil  appear  a  degradation ;  never  again  could  he  fear 
the  lady  he  still  reveres  as  one  of"  his  "greatest 
teachers   '  ^ 

Students  of  Ballad  Poetry  will  be  glad  to  read  Mr. 
C.  H.  Firth's  article,  in  the  Scottish  Historical  Re- 
view for  April,  on  the  Ballads  of  the  Bishops'  Wars, 
1638-1640.  The  ballad-makers  who  wrote  in  favour 
of  the  Scots  were,  naturally,  against  the  English  Go- 
vernment, and  were  consequentlv  suppressed.  They 
suffered  the  same  penalties  as  the  pamphleteers,  but 
a  good  many  of  their  ballads  have  surN-ived,  and  in 
1834  a  selection  of  them  was  published  from  the  col- 
lections of  Sir  James  Balfour.  Martin  Parker  wat 
the  most  prolific  ballad-writer. 
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BEING    YOUR   OWN  SERVANT. 

In  the  Quiver  Miss  Elizabeth  Banks  discusses  the 
American  woman's  method  of  dispensing  with  ser- 
vants. I  infer  that  her  article  refers  chiefly  to 
American  women  in  the  Western  States ;  at  any 
rate,  New  York  women  do  not  seem  often  to  dis- 
pense with  ser\-ants.  It  seems,  after  all,  much  the 
same  state  of  things  as  prevails  in  New  Zealand 
and  other  colonies,  except  that  in  America  the  pro- 
blem is  evidently  more  acute.     Miss  Banks  says:  — 

Among  dozens  of  my  own  college  mat«s,  and  hundreds  o{ 
well-edncated  married  women  with  whom  I  have  been 
thrown  into  contact,  I  have  found  no  servants.  I  have 
discovered  that  the  husbandg  of  many  of  these  women — 
doctors,  lawyers,  editors,  real  estate  dealers,  and  clergy- 
men, get  up  in  the  morning  and  "  put  the  kettle  on  "  tor 
the  convenience  of  tl^e  wife,  who  hurries  down  later  to  get 
the  breakfast,  and,  if  she  ha.s  children,  wash,  drees,  and 
comb  them,  and  send  them  off  to  school. 

These     ser\antless     American     households     have 

generally  telephones  and  all  kinds  of  labour-saving 

conveniences     unknown      in      English      households. 

Often,   apparently,   they   have   the   comfortless   plan 

of  allowing  the  children  in  every  room  ;  and  it  reads 

as  if  tinned  food  were  rather  too  prevalent.     Even 

the    washing    and    ironing   is    often    undertaken    by 

these  energetic   women.      Of  necessity,   therefore, 

the  majority  of  modem-built  American  flats  and  houses 
are  conveniently  made  for  the  very  purpose  of  making  the 
wife's  work  as  easy  as  possible,  and  that  American  shops 
are  full  of  handy  contrivances  which  really  do.  according 
to  their  advertisementa,  "make  housework  easy."  There 
are  the  patent  brooms,  scmbbing-bruaheg  and  mops,  cheap 
telephone  g>ervice,  tlie  fixing  of  messenger  call-boxes  by  the 
telegraph  companies  free  of  charge,  and  a  thousand  other 
helpg. 

If  Englishwomen  were  really  to  do  their  own 
work,  as  thev  sometimes  feebly  talk  of  doing,  Miss 
Banks  rightly  says  London  would  have  to  be  rebuilt 
and  remodelled  on  the  American  system.  Even  then 
she  doubts  their  succeeding,  as  the  English  gentle- 
woman lacks  what  Americans  call  "  go-aheadative- 
ness  ''  (terrible  word !),  and  what  the  colonial  calls 
adaptability — a  perfectly  just  criticism.  English 
houses  are  not  built  to  minimise  labour  and  trouble. 
Miss  Banks  says  :  — 

Whether  the  American  woman  who  combines  the  duties 
of  wife,  mother,  nurse,  cook,  housemaid,  club  woman, 
washerwoman,  student  of  Greek,  musician,  and  what-not. 
becomes  thus  a  queen  or  a  mere  drudge  is  a  question  for 
dispute.  Personally.  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  she 
ie  more  drudge  than  queen,  and  not  by  any  means  to  be 
envied  by  her  English  cousins,  who  think  they  have  a 
servant  problem  and  are  desirous  of  knowing  how  the 
American  woman  manages  to  do  her  own  housework  and 
so  rid  herself  of  the  annoyances  that  help  to  make  miser- 
able the  English   life. 


In  tlie  Zeiisihrift  fiir  BiMende  Kunst  for  August 
Franz  Rieffel  has  an  interesting  article  on  the  new 
"  Cranach,"  acquired  by  the  Sta<lel  Institute  at 
Frankfort.  The  altar-piece,  a  triptych,  repre»sents 
the  Holy  Family — in  the  centre  Mary,  Anna,  and 
.Joseph.  Anna  Ls  holding  the  infant  Christ:  above 
are  .loachim  and  the  two  former  lutsband.s  of  Anna. 
On  the  left  wing  Cinside)  Alphaeus  and  Maria  Cleo- 
phas.  with  their  children  ;  and  on  the  riglit  Zebedee 
and  Mary  Salome,  and  their  children,  .James  the 
elder  and  .John  the  F.vangelist.  The  picture,  which 
was  painted  in  1.509,  has  a  further  interest  for  Ger- 
mans, since  the  features  of  various  princes  are  re- 
cognisable in  .>^ome  of  the  figures. 


THE   SCANDINAVIAN    IN   AiMERlCA. 

Mr.  Hrolf  Wisby,  writing  in  the  Norl/i  American 
Rcvinv  for  .August,  on  the  status  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian Americans,  pays  them  a  very  high  tribute. 
They  display  more  enterprise  in  the  New  World 
than  in  Scandinavia: — ■ 

Norwegian  property-owners  permit  opportunities  to  go.  at 
a  fractional  percentage  of  their  real  value,  into  the  hands 
of  German  and  English  capitalists.  In  other  words,  the 
owners  leave  a  fortune  at  their  doorstep,  and  often  without 
realising  the  fact,  to  face  the  hardships  of  the  settler  here. 
Somehow,  America  seems  to  have  an  exhilarating  effect  on 
these  people,  for  here  they  acquire  initiative  to  realise 
their  opportunities. 

The  result  ds  that  the  400.000  Norwegians  now  in  this  coun- 
try possess  20.000,000  dels.,  or  almost  as  mnoh  ready  money 
as  is  owned  by  the  2,240,000  Norwegians  in  Norway,  who 
have  only  nine  dollars  per  capita,  or  20,150,000  dels.!  In 
other  words,  though  the  Scandinavians  here  only  constitute 
a  little  over  a  ninth  part  of  the  Scandinavian  peoples, 
they  are  five  times  richer  per  capita,  and  own  in  cash 
money  an  amount  equal  to  three-fifths  of  all  the  money  in 
circulation  in  Scandinavia. 

They  settle  on  the  land  and  become   admirable 

citizens :  — 

Fome-sicknesa  is  the  Scandinavian's  worst  malady,  but  a 
trip  on  tJie  "Christmas  Ships,"  which  annually  take  thou- 
sands of  fur-clad  Northmen  to  the  native  board  for  a  b-ief 
sojourn,  has  proved  to  be  the  best  cure  The  home-sick 
man  soon  discovers  that  he  has  outgrown  the  conditions  be- 
setting home  lite.  In  the  second  generation  there  is  but  a 
very  faint  trace  of  national  feeling,  and  gradually  America 
absorbs  him. 

Of    the    three    Scandinavian    nations    Mr.    Wisby 

says :  — ■ 

The  Norwegians  are  clannish.  The  mountains  made 
them  so.  They  are  headstrong  and  devoid  of  good  manners, 
like  a  true  peasant  folk,  though  good-hearted  enough,  to  be 
sure.  The  Swedes  are  the  politest  and  most  humane  people 
of  the  North,  and  prone  to  resent  the  strong-hearted  Nor- 
wegian attitude  as  an  insult  to  their  feelings;  hence  the 
trouble  that  has  now  been  adjusted  by  Norway's  setting  up 
a  separate  government.  The  Danes  present  a  sort  of  happy 
medium  between  the  extreme  polish  of  the  Swedes  and  the 
pronounced  bluntness  of  the  Norwegians,  but  they  are,  on 
the  other  hand,  altogether  too  liable  to  melancholy  and 
indifference. 


IS   ANGLO-SAXON   FRIENDSHIP  A   MYTH  ? 

In  the  New  York  Critic  for  August  '■  An  Ameri- 
can long  resident  in  England  "  says  that  if  he  were 
to  live  in  England  for  a  hundred  years  he  could 
never  forget  that  he  was  a  stranger  in  a  strange 
land.  Time  has  convinced  him  that  nowhere  is  it 
so  hard  for  an  American  to  feel  at  home  as  in  Eng- 
land. This  does  not  seem  to  augur  well  for  an 
entetiie  cordiale  between  the  United  States  and  Eng- 
land.    The  writer  says:  — 

The  truth  is,  we  never  have  understood  one  another  since 
our  forefathers  left  England,  because  they  could  endure  the 
country  no  longer;  we  never  shall  understand  one  anotler 
while  America  remains  America  and  England  is  the  Eng- 
land we  linow.  .       „      ,  ,    ,  ■ 

In  hia  isolation  John  Bull  opened  the  floodgates  of  his 
affection  upon  us.  of  a  sudden  recognising  in  us  not  merely 
a' friend,  but  a  relation.  We  ceased  to  be  Yankees— we  were 
transformed  into  Anglo-Saxons.  All  Britain  rang  with  the 
new  entente  cordiale.  the  English  language  apparently  having 
no  word  for  so  un-English  a  sentiment. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  is  an  alliance  to  keep  on  misunderstand- 
ing one  another  and  pretending  we  think  it  friendship— 
that  is.  it  we  in  America  hold  to  the  part  of  the  bargain 
assigned  to  us.  But  the  \merican  cannot  change  hia  In- 
dependence nor  the  Briton  shake  off  his  prcjuilice. 

Surely  this  anonymous  writer's  experiences  have 
been  exceptional  during  his  long  residence  in  Eng- 
land. 
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THE  NORTH  A«ERICAN  REVIEW. 

The  August  number  of  the  North  American  Bevieu- 
is  one  of  the  best  that  has  been  published.  For 
variety    of    interest    it    is    unsurpasBed. 

THE     RESULT    OF    THE    GERMAN    EDITORS'    VISIT. 
The   Berlin   correspondent  of   the   Review   thus   re- 
ports on   the  results  of  the  German  Editors'  visit  to 
England  as  seen  by  an  American  observer  in  the  Ger- 
man capital :  — 

Fifly  Germaa  journalists,  many  of  them  life-long  de- 
nuncia.tor8  of  "  perfidious  Albion,"  have  journeyed  to  Eng- 
land, where  they  have  been  royally  entertained  by  dis- 
tinguished representatives  of  British  culture;  and  they 
have  returned  to  the  Fatherland  cured,  at  least,  of  their 
prejudices.  They  have  assured  themselves  that  the  Bri- 
tish nation  ueeds  peace  and  not  war,  and  they  will  be 
chary  in  future  of  lending  credence  and  publicity  to  those 
extravagant  tales  of  impending  British  attacks  on  German 
seaport  towns  which  were  mainly  responsible  for  the  eager 
acceptance  by  the  Reichstag  of  the  latest  Xavy  Bill.  A 
more  appreciative  style  is  already  perceptible  in  the  com- 
ments of  the  press  on  Anglo-German  relations.  The  note 
of  denunciation  has,  for  the  moment,  entirely  disappeared, 
and  the  friendships  formed  by  Great  Britain  with  France 
and  other  countries,  which  until  quite  recently  were  con- 
strued in  an  aggressive  sense,  are  now  discussed  in  a  com- 
mendable spirit  of  tolerance.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  manifest 
desire  to  let  bygones  be  bygones,  and  to  assist  into  pro- 
minence  the   pacificatory    elements- 

THE   LIMITS   OF   HEREDITY    IN  DISEASE. 

Dr.  Louis  Elkind,  in  an  article  on  Heredity,  thus 
sums  up  the  latest  conclusion  of  scientific  men  as  to 
heredity  and  disease.     He  says:  — 

(It  Diseases,  as  such,  whether  inborn  or  acquired,  are 
never  transmitted;  that,  however,  in  the  case  of  inborn 
aflections,  the  predispositioyt  to  the  malady — but  not  the 
malady  itself — is  transmitted  from  parent  to  oflspring.  In 
the  case  of  tuberculosis,  which  until  quite  recently  was 
generally  regarded  as  an  inherited  disease,  the  latest 
scientific  investigations  have  proved  beyond  doubt  that  it 
is  not  the  germ  itself  that  is  inherited,  but  the  predisposi- 
tion to  the  disease. 

12)  Acquired  external  defects  or  mutilations  of  any  kind 
are,   as  a  rule,  not  transmitted. 

<Z)  As  regards  acquired  pathological  disarrangements  of 
internal  organs,  there  is  some  probability — judging  at  least 
from  the  results  which  have  recently  been  obtained  from 
certain  experiments  and  operations  on  the  nervous  system 
— of  their  being  transmitted  from  parent  to  offspring,  but 
under  quite  definite  and  special  circumstances,  that  is  to 
say,  if  these  internal  lesions  have  caused  the  parent  great 
suffering  and   called  for  much    endurance. 

THE    COMPARATIVE    SAFETY  OF    ENGLISH    RAILWAYS. 

The  London  correspondent  of  the  Beview  gives 
some  startling  figures  illustrating  the  comparative 
safety  of    English  over   American    railways  : — 

With  a  train  mileage  less  than  half  that  of  the  Ameri- 
can roads,  the  English  roads  in  1903  hauled  twice  as  many 
passengers,  conducting  their  business  on  one-tenth  the 
trackage,  and  in  doing  so  killed  but  one-tenth  as  many 
people  and  injured  less  than  one-tenth  as  many.  In  1903. 
some  10.000  people  were  killed  and  75.000  injured  through 
the  workings  of  American  railroads;  while  in  England 
1159  were  killed  and  6785  were  injured.  More  than  one- 
half  of  the  deaths  on  the  English  lines  were  caused  by 
the  carelessness  of  individual  passengers,  and  over  150  were 
suicides.  In  the  same  year,  there  were  6167  collisions  and 
4476  derailments  in  the  United  States,  and  111  collisions 
and  80  derailments  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Considering 
that  the  density  of  English  traffic  is  six  to  one  greater 
than  that  of  .\merican  traffic,  and  that  the  English  roads 
have  to  operate  within  an  area  little  larger  than  the 
State  of  New  York,  their  comparative  immunity  from  ac- 
cidents is  all   the  more  wonderful. 


THE  CREATION   OF    AN   INLAND  SEA. 
Mr.    Edmund    Jlitchell    describes   one   of   the    most 
extraordinary  occurrences  of   recent  times — the  crea- 
tion of  a  vast  inland  sea  on  the  borders  of  Mexico. 
The    Lower    Colorado    river,    which    had    changed    its 
course  owing  to  the  silting  up  of  its  banks,  was  being 
used  for  purposes  of  irrigation.     A  deluge  came,  and  j 
the  river  forced  its  way  through  the  irrigation  canal  ] 
into  a  vast  natural  hollow,  which  it  is  now  converting 
into  what  is  known  as  the  Salton  Sea  : — 

Should  the  waters  of  the  river  continue  to  flow  into  the 
basin  iu  their  present  volume,  after  making  the  proper 
allowance  for  evaporation,  it  will  take  from  thirty  to 
forty  years  to  fill  the  entire  saucerlike  depression  up  to 
sea-level.  Should  this  ever  happen,  there  wou  d  be  a  lake 
nearly  2000  square  miles  in  area,  the  overflow  waters  of 
which  would  eventually  reach  the  Gulf  by  some  new  chan- 
nel cut  through  the  barriers  of  silt  at  their  weakest  point 
of  resistance. 

WALT   WHITMAN. 

Mrs.  Louise  Collier  Wilcox  writes  appreciatively  of 
Walt  Whitman,  but  she  recoils  from  according  him 
a  place  among  the  prophets  of  mankind.  She  says 
that  his  life  was  not  without  stain  in  his  youth  : — 

However  completely  he  may  have  turned  from  that  part 
of  his  life  afterward,  it  would  seem  legitimately  to  divorce 
him  from  the  assumption  of  the  highest  holiness.  His  way 
of  feeling  life  and  humanity  was  large,  patient,  far-seeing 
and  loving,  but  his  method  was  definitely  to  descend  into 
the  midst  of  natural  life  and  spread  cheer  and  goodwilL 
There  is  another  method,  which  is.  living  above  the  gene-, 
ral  level  of  righteousness,  gradually  to  exalt  that  level. 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  method  of  such  masters  of, 
living  as  St.  Francis  and  Buddh.a.  and,  above  all,  of  the 
Supreme  Human  Pattern.  But  not  his  unworldliness,  his 
bigness,  his  extraordinary  prophetical  power,  his  cosmic 
consciousness,  undeniable  as  these  are.  justify  the  claims 
made  for  him  by  his  enthusiastic  friends,  that  he  stands 
on  the  pinnacle  with  the  supreme  Masters  of  Life. 

THE  WISE  WORDS  OF  THE  INDIVIDUALIST. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bi,sland,  in  an  article  entitled 
"  The  Harmless  Xecessary  Truth,"  reminds  our 
socialistic  regenerators  of  mankind  that  it  is  all  very 
well  piling  up  the  agony  and  representing  the  chil- 
dren of  the  aby-ss  as  victims  of  society.  But  they, 
must   not   forget    that — 

drunkenness,  indolence,  dishonesty,  wash  away  the  unfit 
from  the  shores  of  agreeable  opportunities.  Perhaps  quite 
as  potent  as  any  of  these  three  vices  is  the  species  of  in- 
toxication offered  by  the  excitement  of  city  life.  Neither 
domestic  service  nor  country  employment  would  be  allowed 
by  the  victims  to  be  a  tolerable  exch.ange.  as  compared 
w'ith  their  herded,  sweated  trades  within  the  sound  of  Bow 
Bells. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 
Mr.  Watson  Griffin,  on  behalf  of  the  Canadian 
manufacturers,  replies  to  Mr.  Porritt's  statements 
in  a  recent  number  of  the  Beview.  Mr.  Griffin  says 
that  in  1904  one  Canadian  bought  in  the  United 
States  more  than  forty-one  Americans  bought  in 
Canada.  Dr.  Moxom,  in  an  article  on  "Christianity; 
on   Trial,"  says  : — 

"Why  call  ye  Me  Lord.  Lord,  and  do  not  the  things] 
that  I  say?"  We  read  these  words  in  the  New  Testament.  J 
but.  with  curious  fatuity,  we  never  suspect  that  they  ar«  ] 
addressed  to  us.  It  may  be  that  the  Church  and  the 
Christendom  which  is  identified  with  the  Church  are  to  ] 
hear  the  doomful  words  which  were  spoken  to  the  ancient] 
"elect"  people  of  God:  "The  kingdom  of  God  shall  be  J 
taken  away  from  you  and  given  to  a  people  bringing  forth  J 
the   fruits    thereof." 
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THE   FORTNIGHTLY   REVIEW. 

The  Forin>(jhtly  licview  contains  several  interest- 
ing but  no  c-onspicuously  prominent  articles.  I  quote 
from  Count  Tol6to}''s  afterword  and  M.  Rappoport's 
Jeremiad  about  Russia  among  the  Leading  Articles. 

TRAITS   OF  TOGO. 
Mrs.    Hugh   Fraser    gossips    deliciously    about    Ad- 
miral Togo,  the  most  modest,  religious,  and  saint-like 
of   fighting   men.     She  says:  — 

When  Admiral  Togo  was  informed  that  the  city  of  Tokyo 
had  decreed  a  pubiic  triumph  in  his  honour,  he  remarked 
that  such  distinction  was  illogical  and  unmerited,  since 
every  man  in  the  navy  had  done  as  much  as  he  to  secure 
the  country's  success. 

When  tlie  Court  Photographer  sold  his  photograph 
he   went  to   his   studio  : — 

"  I  am  shocked  to  find,"  he  said,  "  that  people  are  buying 
my  photograph.  It  is  very  wrong  that  they  should  spend 
money  on  the  portrait  of  such  a  stupid  person.  I  wish  to 
have  the  negative  so  that  you  may   print  no  more  copies." 

When  he  assumed  the  command  of  the  fleet  he  stated,  in 
the  most  business-like  way.  that  "  Japan  would  conquer  at 
aea,  but  not  until  he  himself  and  Admiral  Shibayajna  had 
died."  Only  once  in  the  whole  war  did  he  show  any  feel- 
ing of  joy,  and  that  was  after  the  battle  of  the  Sea  of 
Japan. 

The  article  is  a  mosaic  of  such  pleasant  anecdotes 
about  the   Japanese   Nelson. 

THE    NEW    GERMAN    FLEET. 
"  Excubitor,"  who   recently   demonstrated  that  the 
Grermans  had  no  fighting  fleet  worth  speaking  of,  now 
warns  us  that  their  new  programme  will  make  them 
formidable  indeed   in  ten  years'   time  : — 

The  last  of  the  Dreadnoughts  and  tbe  final  on©  of  the 
baker's  dozen  of  armoured  cruisers  provided  for  by  the 
amending  .\ct  will  be  laid  down  in  1917,  and  three  years 
later,  when  the  final  ships  are  ready  for  aea,  the  German 
fleet  will  be  complete  in  all  its  power — thirty-eight  battle- 
ships, including  eighteen  DreadnouobtA,  each  with  a  con- 
centration of  gun  power  equal  to  practically  any  two  bat- 
tleships no\v  in  commission  in  tlie  BritisJi  fleet  and  well 
armoured.  These  eighteen  ships  will  be  so  swift  that  we 
shall  have  nothing  to  bring  them  to  battle,  unless  in  the 
meantime  we  have  built  ships  as  powerfuL 

We  are  therefore  invited  to  a  shipbuilding  compe- 
tition on  a  far  larger  scale  than  before.  Incidentally 
the  new  German  programme  will  necessitate  spending 
ten  millions  to  enlarge  the  Kiel  Canal  :  — 

The  strategical  raison  d'etre  of  the  canal  mtist  conse- 
quently disappear  as  soon  as  the  new  colossal  men-of-war 
of   the   new   programme  are  completed  for  sea. 

THE   GROWTH  OF  THE   MOTOR   INDUSTRY. 
"  Cygnus  "    gossips    pleasantly    about    the    present 
and  future  of  motor-cars.     He  says  : — • 

In  June,  1904,  the  number  of  motor-cars  registered  under 
the  Motor  Car  .\ct  was  18,840.  and  that  of  motor-cycles 
2203;  the  licenses  to  drive  issued  were  54.169.  Mr.  Worby 
Beaumont,  whose  authority  stands  very  high,  forecasted 
tbe  British  output  between  September,  1905,  ajid  Septem- 
ber,   1906,   at   £4,000.000. 

"  Cygnus  "  hopes  that  electi-icity  will  supersede  all 
other   methods   of   driving  motor-cars.     He  says:  — 

It  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  idea  embodied  in  the 
Kri^ger  system,  which  is  actually  at  work,  that  a  car  may 
be  driven  by  electricity,  generated  by  a  separate  engine 
on  the  car,  may  be  simplified  and  worked  economically. 
If  that  time  comes,  the  petrol-driven  car  will  become  as 
obsolete  as  the  pa^khorse. 

THE   POLITICS  OF  THE   MIDDLE   CLASS   PARTY. 

.\n  article  signed  by  Mr.  Shan  F.  Bullock  and  seve- 
ral other  of  his  friends  thus  defines  their  idea  of 
what  should  be  the  political  programme  of  a  middle 
class     party  : — 

Our  views  on  many  questions  of  the  day  are  clear  and 
pronounced.  The  King,  in  our  opinion  the  ablest  man  in 
England,  should  visit  South  Africa.  Ireland,  we  think, 
must  soon  have  a  form  of  Home  Rule,  if  only  to  control, 
and    perhaps    rectify,  the    results    of  Mr.    Wyndham's    Land 


Purchase  Act— an  Act,  let  us  say,  which  presently  the 
Irish    people  will   come   to   regret. 

As  to  education,  they  have  decided  opinions  : — 
Once  one  of   us   tried  the   experiment  of   sending   bis    boy 
to  a   Board   school.      Within    a   year   he   contracted    the   fol- 
lowing  diseases:    measles,    ringworm,   whooping    cough,  ver- 
min,  ill-manners,  bad  language,   and  a   cockney   dialect. 

That  was  enough.     They  say  :  — 

We  are  willing  to  pay.  and  pay.  and  pay.  But.  in  re- 
turn for  paying'and  enduring,  let  the  State  reward  us  by 
ceasing  to  tinker  with  our  Secondary  schools;  let  it  forego 
halt  measures,  and  boldly  make  of  those  schools  real  and 
efficient  national  institutions— schools  worthy  of  itself,  of 
us,  and  our  children.  Nationalise  them.  Put  them  on  the 
rates  If  the  classes  must  mix.  if  their  children  must  con- 
sort, let  the  union  be  done  thoroughly,  decently,  and  in 
Older. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  FEAST  OF  ALL  SOULS. 

Mr.  J.  6.  Fraser.  with  a  great  parade  of  authori- 
ties, proves  that  "  the  nominally  Christian  feast  of 
All  Souls  is  nothing  but  an  old  pagan  festival  of  the 
dead  which  the  Church,  unable  or  unwilling  to  suji- 
pre.ss,  resolved  from  motives  of  policy  to  connive. 
He  suggests  that  the  festival  of  All  Souls  on  Novem- 
ber 2iul  originated  with  the  Colts,  and  spread  from 
them  to  tlie'^rest  of  the  European  peoples  who,  while 
thev  preserved  their  old  feasts  of  the  dead  practically 
unchanged    mav   have  transferred  them  to  November 

2nd. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Pigon  writes  on  the  taxation  of  site 
values  in  order  to  prove — 

first  that  some  transference  of  rates  from  ratable  to  site 
value  is  desirable,  and,  secondly,  that  uncovered  land 
should  be  taxed  at  the  value  it  would  have  in  its  most  pro- 
fitable use.  These  two  propositions  are  the  keynotes  of  the 
new   rating  policy. 

Mr.  H.  Scheffauer,  in  an  article  entitled  "The  Sig- 
nificance of  San  Francisco,"  predicts  that 

the  nations  may  now  observe  the  creation  of  what  is  to  be 
the  youngest,  most  beautiful  city  in  the  world,  beam  by 
heaiii  and  stone  by  stone,  a  city  that  shall  no  longer  be 
merely  the  Paris  of  .\merica.  but  its  Athens  and  the  un- 
disputed Queen  of  the  Pacific. 

May  Sinclair  waxes  enthusiastic  about  three  new 
American  poets — 

William  Vaughan  Moodv,  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson,  and 
Rid-'elv  Torrence.  They  are  all  three  rich  in  imagination, 
but~Mr  Moody  is  distinguished  by  bis  mastery  of  tech- 
iiioue  Mr.  Robinson  by  his  psychological  vision,  his  power- 
ful' human  quality.  Mr.  Torrent  e  by  his  immense,  if  as  yet 
somewhat   indefinite,  propiise. 


THE    CENTURY    MAGAZINE. 

To  the  September  issue  of  the  Century  Magazine 
Professor  A.  V.  Williams  Jackson  contributes  an  in- 
teresting paper  on  the  Zoroastrians  or  Fire-Worship- 
pers of  Vezd,  whose  religion  is  stated  to  be  nearly 
three  thousand  years  old.  These  "  Jews  of  the  East," 
aie,  we  are  told,  a  much-pensecuted  people,  but 
through  ages  of  misfortune  they  have  remained  true 
to  their  religion. 

In  another  article,  "  Down  on  the  Labrador,  Mr 
Gustav  Kobbe  gives  an  account  of  the  Eskimos  and 
the  Moravian  Mission  on  the  coast  of  Lahrador. 
The  settlement  consists  of  six  Moravian  mission  sta- 
tions, and  the  work  is  directed  from  the  Moravian 
Settlement  at  Herrenhut,  in  Saxony.  Most  of  the 
missionaries  are  Glermans.  and  it  is  a  life  of  isola- 
tion from  the  world  which  they  spend  on  those 
lonely  shores.  The  writer  thinks  the  influence  of  the 
missionaries  over  the  Eskimos  would  be  much 
gieat«r  if  the  missionaries  were  as  adept  at  sport 
as  they  are  at  theology.  The  Eskimos  are  said  to 
be  a  very  conceited  race,  with  a  very  high  opinion 
of  tlioir  musical  gifts. 
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BUCKWOOD'S     MAGAZINE, 

The  opening  paper  in  Blackwood's,  on  Abdul  Hamid 
of  Turkey,  has  lieen  separately  notiied.  It  remains  to  call 
attention  to  one  of  the  eharmini;  and  amusing  papers  in 
much  lighter  vein  which  are  a  specialtyi  of  Blackivond'x — 
"A  Man's  Bete  Noire,"  and  to  Mr.  Walter  B.  Har- 
ris's unearthings  from  an  old  volume  of  the  Memoirs 
of  "  A  Gentleman  of  Rank."  Travel  papers  are  re- 
presented by  "  A  Trek  in  the  Kalahari,"  and  another 
paper  deals  with  Staghounds — past  and  present. 

THE  NEW   SPIRIT  IN  INDIA. 

Sir  C  H.  T.  Crosthwaite,  the  writer  of  this  paper, 
which  is  in  large  part  an  admiring  criticism  of  Mr. 
Morley's  Indian  policy,  does  not  believe  that  it  is 
"  a  new  spirit."  It  is  merely  the  old  and  oft-express- 
ed desire  of  the  educated  classes  in  India  for  positions 
of  more  power  and  influence.  They  resent  their  ex- 
cltision  from  English  society  ;  the  exclusive  nature  of 
the  Civil  Service,  which,  however,  is  open  to  them, 
and  other  things  in  their  lot  which  are  not  as  they 
would  have  thera.  But  it  is  mischievous  to  let  it  be 
.supposed  that  this  discontent,  of  which  every  Anglo- 
Indian  must  be  aware,  is  anything  new.  The  demand 
of  the  educated  Indians  is.  not  so  much  for  a  change 
in  the  form  of  Government  as  in  the  personnel.  If 
they  could  do  so,  the  writer  doubts  whether  they  would 
establish  "  popular  "  government  in  India.  What 
they  ^vant  is  more  of  the  higher  office  in  the  State, 
carrying  power  and  handsome  emoluments  : — 

They  have  no  wish  to  destroy  autocracy  or  bureaxicracy. 
They  do  desire  to  be  the  autocrats  and  the  bureaucr.ata. 

The  upshot  of  the  article  is  that  no  much  greater 
advance  towards  popular  government  or  towards  dis- 
pensing with  the  services  of  Englishmen  is  possible, 
and  it  is  better  to  make  that  clear  at  once  to  all 
concerned. 


becoming  obsolete.  The  farmer  migrates  fo  the  cheap 
suburbs  of  Barnstaple  and  Bridgwater,  with  poor 
results   to  the   half-educated   rustics. 


THE   CORNHILL   MAGAZINE. 

In  the  September  number  of  the  Cornh'iU  Maga- 
zine Mr.  W.  A.  Shenstone  surveys  our  knowledge  of 
the  origin  of  life.  He  begins  with  the  experiments 
of  the  great  Italian,  Francesco  Redi,  about  1670. 
and  e^•en  those  of  some  of  Redi's  predecessors,  and 
ends  with  Mr.  Burke,  whose  discoveries,  he  says, 
teach  us  no  clear  lesson,  and  convey  no  new  know- 
ledge about  the  origin  of  life. 

Count  Alvise  Zorzi  concludes  his  article  on  Rus- 
kin  in  Venice.  He  says  if  Ruskin  were  alive  now  and 
could  revisit  Venice,  he  could  not  fail  to  be  satis- 
fied with  the  restoration  of  the  Ducal  Palace,  the 
vork  done  in  the  church  of  the  Frari  and  other 
churches  (the  Campanile  of  St.  Mark's  excepted),  and 
the  treatment  of  many  palaces :  and  he  thinks  A'^enice 
ought  to  \ote  a  majestic  monument  to  Ruskin  to 
record  all  the  benefits  he  conferred  on  the  citj*  by 
his  writings. 

In  ■'  The  Face  of  the  Land  "  Mr.  F.  Warre  Cornish 
.sets  forth  in  a  charming  manner  the  characteristics 
of  the  different  counties  of  England.  The  land,  he 
says,  has  its  own  face,  as  well  as  the  sea  and  the 
sky,  but  the  sea  and  the  sky  tell  their  story  in  ex- 
pan.ses  of  colour,  light  and  shade.  On  the  land  the 
deities  are  iunumerable^the  Erdgeist,  the  Will  of  the 
Wisp,  elves,  pixies,  goblins:  some  to  hurt,  some  to 
lielp,  some  both  to  hurt  and  to  help.  But  these  are 
invisible  natures,  and  yet  "they  have  shaped  and 
coloured  for  our  delight  the  visible  features  of  our 
beloved  England.  Mr.  Cornish  regrets  that  in 
Somersetshire,  for  in.stance.  the  pride  of  living  in 
the    house    where     one's     grandfather     lived     is     fast 


THE  EMPIRE  REVIEW. 

The  opening  article  in  the  Empire  Review,  on 
■'  The  Meeting  of  the  Monarchs,"  has  claimed  sepa- 
rate notice.  One  paper  deals  with  the  extension  of 
Canadian  trade :  two  travel  articles  respectively  with 
the  Victoria  Falls,  by  Mrs.  Page  (not  as  well  writ- 
ten as  her  earlier  papers),  and  on  the  West  Coast 
Sounds  of  New  Zealand — unfortunately  a  feeble  ar- 
ticle; the  interesting  Sea-Dyak  Legends  are  con- 
tinued; and  Mildred  Ransom  has  a  temperately-writ- 
ten "Plea  for  Civic  Rights  for  Women,"  pointing 
out  once  more  the  many  anomalies  in  their  legal  posi- 
tion as  compared  with  that  of  men,  and  especially 
insisting  on  the  desirability  of  their  municipal  rights 
and  duties  being  extended.  Mr.  Haldane's  Army 
scheme  is  criticised  from  two  standpoints,  one  much 
more  favourable  than  the  other. 

SMALL  GEAZING   FARMS    IN   AUSTRALIA. 

There  is  an  interesting  paper  on  the  question  of 
small  grazing  farms  in  Australia,  and  whether  they 
can  be  made  to  pay  or  not.  By  '  small  "  the  writer 
means  about  2500  to  3000  acres.  After  an  experience 
of  twenty  years,  his  conclusion  is  that,  in  general, 
given  sufficient  capital,  they  can  be  made  to  pay. 
He  cannot  recall  a  single  instance  of  a  man  having 
started  wool-growing  on  a  small  area  of  suitable  coun- 
try and  not  having  succeeded  in  making  a  living. 
Drought,  for  various  reasons,  often  presses  far  less 
heavily  on  the  small  than  on  the  very  large  grower. 
As  to  what  the  writer  considers  "sufficient  capital," 
he  says,  for  a  3000  acre  block,  lit  to  carry  2000  sheep, 
a  man  wants  £1500.  Moreover,  the  successful  small 
grazier  must  not  gamble  on  the  sheep-market  and 
must  start  clear  of  debt.  He  warns  those  ''simple 
people  who  advocate  putting  the  '  unemployed  '  on 
the  land  "  that  sheep-farming  requires  capital  ae 
much  as  any  other  business,  and  that  Australia  can- 
not afford  to  give  away  land  for  nothing  to  the  ''  un- 
employed ''  while  thou-sands  of  her  own  practical 
busnmen  are  eager  to  purchase  or  rent  every  acre 
the  Crown   has  available. 

THE   GRAND   MAGAZINE. 

Many  readers  will  be  interested  in  Mr.  A.  Wallis 
Myers'  setting-off  of  the  advantages  of  golf  and  lawn 
tennis  one  against  the  other.  To  keep  thoroughly  fit, 
if  I  read  him  aright,  he  thinks  both  are  desirable.  He 
insists  that  golf  ia  not  an  expe_nsive  game,  except 
while  you  are  learning  and  smasning  up  your  clubs. 
IS    SMOKING    INJURIOUS.' 

■The  other  article  of  chief  interest  is  the  moot 
point  of  the  importance  of  smoking.  Most  people 
will  tliink  that  the  noes  have  it.  Dr.  Robert  Bell, 
in  his  contention  that  smoking  is  not  injurious,  of 
course  qualifies  his  statements  by  saying  it  must  not 
be  carried  to  excess,  and  as  a  notion  of  what  he  con- 
siders excess  says  that  anything  more  than  two 
ounces  of  cigarettes  a  week,  no  smoke  to  be  inhaled, 
or  two  ounces  of  tobacco  for  pipe  smoking,  if  pre- 
ferred, or  four  ounces  of  cigars.  This  many  smokers 
will  consider  verv  modest.  Naturally  also  he  will 
have  nothing  to  say  in  favour  of  young  people  smok- 
ing. 

Dr.  Brudenell  Carter,  in  contending  that  smoking 
is   injurious,   makes  one  interesting  point  :  — 

\  great  American  University  instituted  a  comparison  be- 
tween its  smoking:  and  its  non-smoking  students,  with  the 
results  that  the  latter  were  easily  first  in  everything,  in 
games  as  well  as  in  studies,  and  I  think  this  result  might 
safely  have  been   foretold. 
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THE  WORLD'S  WORK  AND  PLAY. 

There  is  much  interesting  matter  in  the  September 
number.  Mr.  Sheridan  Jones'  policy  for  use  of  the 
Crown  hinds,  Dr.  Martin's  account  of  China  trans- 
formed, and  Mr.  J.  P.  Fox's  appreciation  of  the 
single  rail  suspended  railway,  have  been  separately 
noticed. 

A  NAVY  THAT  HAS  FOUND  ITS  SOUL. 

Mr.  Arnold  White  describes  from  his  experience 
in  the  recent  manoeuvres  the  flagship  as  the  brain 
of  the  fleet.  He  says:  — 

The  discovery  of  its  soul  by  the  Navy  during  the  List 
four  years  has  already  doubled  the  strength  of  the  fleet 
by  improved  gunnery  efficiency,  and  within  the  last  two 
months  has  quadrupled  the  control  of  the  Admiral  over 
distant  ships  through  improvements  in  the  range  and  re- 
liability of  wireless  telegraphy.  This  naval  renaissance  is 
mainly    the    work    of   flagships. 

The  quarter-deck,  he  says,  once  sacred  to  the  Ad- 
miral, is  now  devoted  to  tlie  physical  drill,  which  is 
one  of  the  things  that  has  revolutionised  the  modern 
navy.  The  Swedish  syet^em  has  been  adopted,  and 
the  general  effect  of  the  new  tniining  has,  he  says, 
been  to  increase  the  alertness  and  improve  the  health 
of  the  ship's  company.  Mr.  Arnold  White  approves 
the  omission  of  one  "  Dreadnought ''  from  the  con- 
struction programme.  He  sa^vs  we  shall  have  four 
"Dreadnoughts"  ready  to  fight  befoie  a  single 
foreign  "Dreadnought"  is  launched,  and  if  the 
"Lord  Nelson"  is,  as  some  affirm,  equal  to  or  better 
than  the  "  Dreadnought,"  ''  England  will  have  ten 
'Dreadnoughts'  at  sea  not  very  long  after  the  Hague 
Conference  has  ended  in  smoke."  In  view  of  the 
enormous  i-esponsibility,  naval  and  national,  that 
rests  upon  the  admiral,  he  suggests  that  there  should 
be  a  spar©  admiral,  with  a  dormant  command,  ready 
to  succeed  to  the  command  in  case  of  the  death  of 
the   commander-in-chief. 

800.000,000  BRICKS  A  TEAE  FEOM  ONE  FIELD. 
Mr.  Frank  Burt  describes  the  gigantic  clayfield 
stretching  for  miles  at  Peterborough.  In  1879  de- 
posits of  Oxford  clay,  seemingly  inexhaustible,  were 
discovered  covering  an  area  of  many  square  miles, 
with  a  depth  varying  from  60  ft.  to  232  i^.  There  is 
now  more  than  a  million  sterling  invested  in  capital, 
and  over  three  thousand  operatives  are  employed. 
The  Oxford  clay  is  easily  workable,  the  oil  in  it  pro- 
motes combustion.  The  clay  dug  up  by  the  steam 
digger — 1^  cwt.  at  each  throw-  i.s  tipped  into  a  mill, 
reduced  to  powder,  the  mould  filled,  pressure  of  one 
hundred  tons  applied,  and  the  brick  is  turned  out. 
A  single  machine  will  make  many  thousands  of  bricks 
a  day.  One  acre  of  clay  100  ft.  deep  will  yield  as 
many  ae  eighty  million  bricks.  This  industry  has 
rapidly  developed  the  city  of  Peterborough.  Al- 
ready it  is  predicted  that  Peterborough  will  become 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  centres  of  in- 
dustry in.  the  Midlands. 

FEATERNITr    BEFORE   SOCIALISM. 

Mrs.  Havelock  Ellis  describes  a  Cornish  experi- 
ment in  cottages.  Twenty  years  ago  she  resolved 
to  put  into  practice  the  ideals  of  Morris  that  fel- 
lowship is  heaven,  of  Goethe  that  we  should  live  in 
the  Whole,  the  Good,  and  the  Beautiful,  and  of 
Kant,  that  every  human  being  should  be  an  end  in 
himself.  She  rented  five  cottages  at  from  £4  to  £5 
a  year,  and  let  them  furnished  from  12s.  Cd.  to  £3 
3e.  a  week,  according  to  the  season.  She  confesses 
to  being  disillusioned  b.y  "the  man  who  loiters,  and 
the  woman  who  plays  in  the  name  of  service."  She 
says  : — 

When    I     began     this    work     I    was,    as    I    said    before,    a 
r     Socialist.     Ae   I    write  I  cannot   honestly   call   myself   that 


or  any  other  "  ist."  I  have  proved  more  and  more  every 
year  of  my  venture  that  though  every  man  should  have 
an  e<iual  opportunity  with  every  other  man.  it  is  the 
bigger  vision  that  it  is  the  imperative  thing  in  both  em- 
ployer and  employed.  Mere  material  well-being  cannot 
make  a  working  man  into  a  better  democrat  any  more 
than  wealth  of  necessity  turns  a  millionaire  into  an  enemy 
of  the  people.  "  It  takes  a  soul  to  move  a  body  even  to  a 
cleaner  sty,"  said  Mrs.  Browning,  and  in  any  democratic 
experiment  there  must  be  mutual  comprehension  of  the 
fraternal  idea,  or  it  will  ever  be  a  case  of  parasite  and 
host. 

She  has  not  yet  made  the  bank  interest  on  the 
capital  sunk.  But  she  has  gained  an  experience  thiit 
is  pricele.ss.  "  Self-mastery  first,  self-giving  next"  is, 
she  says,  essential. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 
The  drainage  system  of  North  London,  which  it  has 
taken  more  than  five  years  to  complete,  is  pro- 
nounced by  one  writer  the  most  perfect  in  the  world. 
Mr.  Percy  Collins  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
how  to  protect  orchards  from  the  ravages  of  insects 
From  Mr.  Evelyn  Stuart's  sketch  one  learns  that 
Algeciras,  noted  in  diplomacy,  is  famous  also  as  one 
of  the  chief  centres  of  the  making  of  corks.  The 
work  of  the  Drawing  Society  in  encouraging  drawing 
in  schools  is  described  by  Robin  C.  Baily  under  the 
heading  of  "  Rearing  a  Nation  of  Artists."  There 
is  much  else  that  Ls  bright  and  readable. 


EAST   AND    WEST. 

The  practical-minded  W^eetern  will  perhaps  feel 
about  the  August  number  that  there  is  more  of  East 
than  West  in  evidence.  The  subjects  dealt  with  have 
been  Eastern  pre-occupations  rather  than  Western. 
Miss  E.  M.  Caillard  deals  in  devout  metaphysics  con- 
cerning the  ideal,  the  real  and  the  actual.  Mr.  Er- 
nest Horwitz  treats  of  Vedanta  and  Christianity,  de- 
claring that  Vedanta  will  never  take  the  place  of 
Christian  principle,  and  that  all  missionary  efforts 
to  make  Hindu  converts  to  Christianity  is  a  national 
insult.  Mr.  Manohar  Lai  describes  the  main  features 
of  Vetlanta  philosophy,  and  claims  that  Emerson 
often  spoke  pure  Vedanta.  Mr.  Abdul  Alajid  de- 
nounces afresh  the  affront  offered  to  Islam  by  the  un- 
founded story  of  the  burning  of  the  Alexandrian  Lib- 
raiy.  Mr.  Rama  Prasad  Chanda  extols  the  import- 
ance of  the  sttidy  of  Indian  social  history.  Between 
the  school  of  abstract  doctrine,  of  equality,  frater- 
nity and  liberty,  and  the  school  of  Shastric  injunc- 
tions, he  urges  as  the  middle  cour.se  for  the  party 
of  reform  the  hi-storic  method  of  social  action. 

A  gleam  of  the  West  seems  to  break  through  in 
Baroness  Rosenberg's  "  Humour  in  Religion."  But 
by  ■■  humour"  she  means  only  a  sense  of  the  relative 
proportio!)  of  life.  She  rightly  thinks  that  a  saving 
sense  of  humour  would  minimise  the  innumerable  sec- 
tarian divisions  and  create  between  diffeient  religions 
a  deeper  tolerance.  Pandit  Jwala  Datt  .Toshi  has  a 
novel  recipe  for  strengthening  the  permanence  of  the 
British  Indian  Empire — to  raise  a  militia  of  six  mil- 
lions of  fighting  men,  glad  to  fight  in  the  heart  of 
Europe  itself  to  win  for  their  King-Emperor  a  Raj 
oVer  the  whole  world  !  "  Can  we  not  get  permission  to 
fight  under  the  banner  of  our  lord,  the  Sovereign, 
and  begin  work  in  right  earnest;  first  of  all  by  crush- 
ing his  avowed  enemies,  and  then  seeking  a  living 
anywhere  outside  the  British  dominions  that  might 
suit  us  Ijest  in  the  world?"  Feeling  tributes  are 
paid  to  the  late  Vicereine  of  India.  Mr.  Morley.  as 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  is  pro)ioiince<l  by  the 
editor  to  l>e  a  right  man  in  the  right  place.  He 
has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  general 
desire  in  India  for  any  radical  constitutional  reforms. 
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THE   PALL    MALL   MAGAZINE. 

Tlieie  is  an  interesting  article  in  the  September 
I'liU  iloU  Magazine  entitled  "Wayside  History;  or, 
tlie  Camera  and  the  Relic-Hunter."  Mr.  T.  W.  Wil- 
kinson gives  photographs  and  notes  of  a  number  of 
objects,  more  or  less  curious,  such  as  a  ruined  church 
at  Dunwich.  an  old  lock-up  at  Wheatley,  Aidin 
Grange  Bridge,  the  old  Quintain  at  Offham,  the 
Eleanor  Cross   at  Geddiugton,  etc.,  etc. 

Commander  Peary,  who  describes  the  charms  and 
the  attractions  of  tlie  North  Pole  and  Arctic  Explora- 
tion, says  the  North  Pole  is  tlie  last  great  geographi- 
cal prize  which  the  world  has  to  offer  to  adventurous 
man,  the  prize  for  which  the  most  enlightened  na- 
tions have  been  strno:gling  for  nearly  four  centuries. 
The  four  things,  cokU  darkness,  silence  and  hunger, 
and  the  part  they  have  played  in  Arctic  expeditions, 
arc  discussed  in  turn.  To  the  man  of  health  these 
have  a  strong  fascination,  and  in  addition  there  is 
the  call  of  novelty,  there  is  the  nature  call,  there  is 
the  great  day  and  the  great  night,  and  there  is  the 
feeling  of  ownership  which  a  man  earns  when  he 
lifts  a  new  land  or  a  new  sea  out  of  the  darkness  and 
fixes  it  for  ever  upon  the  chart. 

Mr.  Maurice  Steinmann  describes  an  ascent  of 
Mont  Blanc  with  pen  and  camera  ;  and  Mr.  Keighley 
Snowden  depicts  vividlv  a  Day  in  the  Life  of  an 
Engine-Driver.  With  Mr.  P.  H.  Oakley  Williams's 
artTcle  on  Ballooning,  the  current  number  of  the 
I'all  Mall  Magazine  is  a  capital  outdoor  number. 


TJHE  TREASURY. 

To  the  Treasury  Dr.  E.  Hermitage  Day  contributes 
a.  delightful  historical  article,  his  subject  being  St. 
Edward,  King  and  Confessor,  and  the  foundation  of 
Westminster  Abbey.  Alas  !  only  a  few  stones  now  re- 
main of  the  building  as  witnesses  of  his  devotion, 
and  he  was  denied  the  desire  of  his  heart — to  be 
present  at  its  consecration.  A  topical  article  is  that 
by  Eflie  Bruce  on  the  Hop  Gardens  of  Kent.  The 
hop  plant  is  very  sensitive.  Cold,  wet  nights  and 
ficst  soon  leave  their  mark  on  the  plants,  while  the 
blight  caused  by  the  aphis  is  often  disastrous.  Con- 
stant washing  is  resorted  to  for  the  destruction  of  the 
pest,  and  this  is  carried  out  by  laro;e  engines,  which 
force  the  spraying  solution  along  pipes  laid  between 
the  rows  of  hops.  The  Rev.  F,  G.  Scott,  the  Cana- 
dian poet,  some  of  whose  lines  Mr.  Chamberlain 
quoted  in  a  recent  speech,  comes  in  for  an  apprecia- 
tive notice  by  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Bidwell.  Sir  Edward 
Russell,  the  journalist,  is  interviewed  as  a  present 
day  Churchman,  and  Dean  Swift  is  treated  of  as  an 
eighteenth  century  Churchman,  by  M.  V.   Wollaston. 


THE    UNITED    SERVICE    MAGAZINE. 

The  United  Service  Magazine  for  .September  has  in 
it  a  great  range  of  reading  matter.  The  general  reader 
will,  perhaps,  find  the  account  of  ''  Some  Experiences 
on  Plague  Duty  in  Ondia  "  the  most  interesting  and 
entertaining.  The  most  serious  paper  is  that  on 
modern  war  vessels,  by  ■  Veritas  Vincet."  in  which 
he  advocates  the  supersession  of  the  present  cruisere 
by  fast  armoured  vessels  possessing  the  maximum 
powers  of  offence.  This,  with  the  battleship  and  the 
torpedo  craft,  could  constitute  the  three  types  of 
vessel.  He  delights  in  the  extraordinary  assimila- 
tive power  of  the  British  Royal  Navy.  There  is  the 
usual  grumble  about  the  treatment  of  the  Army  oflS- 
cer  and  the  food  of  the  soldier.  To  make  recruiting 
more  popular  and  our  soldiers  more  valuable  indus- 
trially, ".Apprentice"  suggests  that  the  troops  should 
be  trained  as  shoeing  smiths,  saddlers,  carpenters, 
glaziei-s,  and  plumbers,  telegraphists  and  horsemaster- 


ship.  There  is  a  spirited  account  of  the  action  of 
"decoy  ducks" — troops  sent  to  draw  the  fire  of  the 
enemy— in  the  battle  of  Doriikop,  during  the  South 
African  War.  There  are  several  historical  papers. 
In  one  Mr.  Percival  A.  Hislam  recalls  the  fact  that 
the  Tnited  States  Navy  began  in  resolutions  of  Con- 
gress on  the  25th  of  November.  1775.  The  first  Uni- 
ted States  squadron  was  put  into  commi-ssion  in  De- 
cember of  the  same  year,  and  only  when  it  had  some- 
what ignominiously  failed  was  John  Paul  .Jones,  on 
the  lt)th  of  May,  177(3.  given  his  first  command.  It 
is  he  that  has  obtained  the  title  of  the  founder  of  the 
American  Navy. 

HARPER'S   MAGAZINE. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Howells,  who  has  written  so  many 
charming  articles  on  England,  publishes  one  on 
•■  Canterbury  and  Other  Kentish  Neighbourhoods,"  in 
the  September  Harper.  Without  its  cathedral.  Can- 
terbury, he  says,  would  still  be  worthy  of  all  wonder; 
but  nith  it.  what  shall  one  say?  'The  towers  and 
pinnacles  of  the  mighty  bulk,  yet  too  beautiful  to 
seem  big.  soar  among  the  tender  forms,  for  the  Eng- 
lish sky  is  so  low  and  the  church  so  high.  As  to 
Rye,  Sir.  Howells  would  like  to  go  there  May  after 
May,  as  long  as  the  world  stands. 

I'nder  the  title  of  ''The  Chemistry  of  Commerce" 
Professor  Robert  K.  Duncan  writes  of  the  wonders  of 
cellulose.  He  describes  the  substanse  called  cellulose 
as  the  organic  archetype  of  conservatism.  From  the 
industriaf  .standpoint,  the  utility  of  cellulose  is  stu- 
pendous. The  paper  factories,  the  factories  for  cot- 
ton and  linen  fabrics,  and  many  other  industries  all 
use  cellulose,  and  yet  we  are  told  that  we  have  only 
entered  on  the  fringe  of  its  possibilities.  For  in- 
stance : — 

Cellulose  seems,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  conductor  of  elec- 
tricity. Attach  a  coin  to  the  positive  end  of  a  battery  and 
a  slieet  of  moist  paper  to  the  negative  end;  press  the  coin 
(in  the  paper,  .ind.  after  suitable  development,  the  image 
illustrated  on  the  preceding  page  is  formed  upon  the 
paper. 

Reverse  the  polarity  and  press  the  com  on  the  paper. 
\'o  result  is  apparent,  for  the  image  is  latent,  but  even 
after  the  lapse  of  months  treat  it  with  silver  salt  and  de- 
veloper, and  there  will  at  once  le  seen  the  im.ige  of  the 
coin  It  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  this  little  fact 
will  lead  to  a  method  of  electrical  printing  without  ink. 


THE    ARENA. 

The  Arena  for  August  is  as  progressive  and  pro- 
pulsive as  ever.  Mr.  Elliott's  alarming  picture  of 
our  nest  ice-age  has  been  quoted  elsewhere.  Louise 
Markscheffel  insists  on  "the  right  of  the  child  not  to 
be  born,''  and  asks  whether  it  would  not  be  a  benefit 
rather  than  a  misfortune  if  there  were  no  children 
born  for  three  years.  Would  there  not  be  greater 
attention  paid  to  the  child-problems  of  to-day — 
training,  feeding,  housing,  etc.?  Mr.  B.  O.  Flower 
gives  a  laudatory  sketch  of  Mr.  George  Taylor  of 
Sydney,  an  AiKstralian  artist  who  believes  in  art  for 
moral  progress.  His  pictures  are  striking  enough. 
^Irs.  Spencer  Tra.sk  discusses  the  Virgin  Birth  in  a 
way  to  sugge.st  that  we  are  approaching  a  rush  of 
ancient  Greek  Cliristology  in  modern  phra.se.  Mr.  J. 
^forris  looks  forward  to  the  mechanical  production 
of  food  in  the  future,  and  to  the  consequent  monopoly 
by  Trusts  of  the  mechanical  factories.  Charles  Kas- 
sel  takes  the  poet  Byron  as  a  study  in  heredity,  and 
recalls  the  profligate  character  of  the  poet's  father 
and  other  forbears.  Mr.  G.  W.  .James  points  out  to 
San  Francisco  her  great  opportunity  for  securing 
public  control  of  the  water  supply,  buildings  well  built 
and  fire-proof,  and  laying  out  the  new  city  well.  The 
frontispiece  is  a  portrait  of  Dr.  Alfred  Russel  Wal- 
lace. 
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THE    INDEPENDENT    REVIEW. 

Except  for  the  vei'V  interesting  paper  on  '■  Pecksniff 
and  His  Prototype,"  by  one  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall,  a  writer  and 
critic  the  Independent  Iteciew  this  month  has  not  a 
really  striking  article.  Mr.  J.  L.  Hammond  has  an 
appreciation  ot  Charles  James  Fox  in  consideration 
of  his  centenary  to  be  celebrated  this  month.  Mr. 
H  X  Brailsford  contributes  the  first  of  a  series  of 
articles  on  Sir  Edward  Grey's  Foreign  Policy  treat- 
ing so  far  of  Russia  and  Macedonia  only.  He  says 
that  it  is  important  to  know  whether  our  future 
policy  will  be  that  of  the  Cronstadt  visit  and  the 
March  loan,  which  helped  the  Tsar  to  browbeat  the 
Duma,  or  that  of  the  Prime  Minister's  historic 
'■Vive  la  Duma!"  which  "made  a  new  epoch  in  our 
relation.s  with  the  Russian  democracy."  For  this 
same  speech  I  notice  that  Blackwood's  Maoazine  has 
nothing  caustic  enough  to  say  about  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter. 

Lady  Trevelyan  writes  on  the  caise  for  Women's 
Suffrage,  a  very  temperate,  well  worded  article,  but 
making  singularly  little  of  the  hardest  case  of  all — 
that  of  the  votele&s  woman  income-tax  payer.  She 
says  that  from  the  returns  gathered  from  fifty  consti- 
tuencies, it  is  found  that  about  82  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number  of  women  who  would  be  enfranchised 
would  belong  to  the  working-class.  Of  course  one  of 
the  great  arguments  against  suffrage  has  been  that 
the  woman's  vote  would  be  an  upper  class  vote,  and 
therefore  reactionary. 

Mr.  F.  Sheehy-Skelfington's  article  on  "  Michael 
Davitt's  Unfinished  Campaign  "  is  a  depressing 
paper,  at  least  from  an  Irish  standpoint.  The  Castle 
and  the  Clergy,  he  says,  are  drawing  closer  together, 
and  that  Irish  National  Democracy,  prophesied  by 
Mr.  Davitt  a  year  before  his  death  for  1910,  certainly 
cannot  come  so  soon.  But  that  it  will  come  the  writer 
has  no  doubt,   in  spite  of  his  gloom. 


THE   CORRESPONDANT. 

An   anonymous   writer   opens   the  Correspoadani   of 
August   loth   with   the   first   instalment   of   an    article 
on    the    Monroe    Doctrine    and    Pan-American   Policy, 
I'l  prnpos  of  the  liio  .Janeiro  Conference. 
PAN-AMERICAN    POLICY. 

The  United  States,  says  the  writer,  has  resolved  to 
establish  its  leadership  in  the  entire  American  con- 
tinent, and  since  the  disappearance  of  the  imperial 
ritjime  in  Brazil  no  Power  in  South  America  is 
strong  enough  to  resist  the  Yankees.  The  applica- 
tion of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  South  America  is 
not  without  interest  to  Europeans,  since  the  Ameri- 
cans ha\e  tliought  they  could  take  part  in  the  Algeci- 
ras  Confer<>nce  and  meddle  in  an  affair  exclusively 
European,  and  have  tliey  not  already  interfered  in 
other  affairs  which  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  New  World,  such  as  the  case  of  the  Jews  at 
Kishineff,  the  question  of  Asia  Minor,  etc.?  This 
protecting  power  of  the  United  States  over  the 
South  .American  continent  is  not  one  of  principle,  but 
of  interest,  for  the  Americans  require  new  markets 
The  Chinese  have  boycotted  them,  and  Japan  does 
not  like  their  "  humbug,  bluff,  puff,  fuss."  The  Latin 
Republics  of  South  America  are  rich,  and  as  the\ 
have  so  few  indu.stries  of  their  own  will  be  excel- 
lent marlcpts  for  American  manufactures. 
POI.ITICAI,    BRIGANDACtE. 

Fenelon  Gihon  di.scu.sses  the  question  of  the  wealth 
of  the  French  Congrcrations,  and  denounces  the 
liquidation  of  this  wealth  as  a  scandalous  abuse  of 
power.  .\s  an  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  carried  out  the  case  of  the  monasterv  of  the  Grande 
Chartreuse    may    be  cite<l,      Ever.yone    knows    the    im- 


portance of  the  buildings  and  other  property  of  this 
institution.  First,  the  property  was  put  up  in  three 
lots,    with  the    following    result  : — 

At  the  Civil  Tribunal  of  Grenoble  the  Chartreuse 
was  awardetl  501,000  francs  in  June  last,  whereas  in 
1897  its  value  was  registered  as  10,697,500  francs.  In 
the  hands  of  the  liquidator,  therefore,  there  is  a  de- 
preciation  of  over   10,000,000  francs. 

The  pastoral  mountains,  constituting  the  second 
lot    found  a   purchaser  for  47,000  francs. 

The  third  lot.  put  up  at  80,000  francs,  received  a 
single  bid  of  100  francs. 

The  three  lots  were  then  put  up  together  at  the 
price  already  reached,  and  a  further  bid  of  1000 
francs  realises  the  sum  of  only  629,000  francs  for 
this  important  and  wealthy  monastic  institution.  The 
writer  may  well  characterise  the  proceedings  as 
shameless    political    brigandage. 


THE  ATLANTIC   MONTHLY. 

The  August  number  of  the  Atlantic  M(jnthhj  prints 
some  notes  of  Emerson's  on  Father  Taylor  a  Metho- 
dist preacher.  The  Rev.  Edward  T.  Taylor  was 
known  as  the  sailor  preacher,  for  he  was  for  over 
tliirty  vears  the  preacher  at  the  Seamen's  Bethel 
in  Bo.ston.  Though  the  seamen  were  the  main  object 
of  his  mission,   crowds   filled  his  church. 

Mrs.  Wharton's  novels  are  the  subject  of  another 
article  bv  Mr.  Henry  Dwight  Sedgwick.  He  says  the 
business  of  Mrs.  Wharton's  dnimatis  persona  is  to 
portray  an  effective  episode,  and  he  characterises  this 
business  as  one  requiring  "cleverness  as  distinguished 
from  originality,  poetic  feeling,  humour,  insight,  ro- 
mance, energy,  or  power."  He  regards  "  The  House 
of  Mirth  "  with  all  its  achievement  as  a  promise  of 
more  important  novels  to  come. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Benson  contributes  a  short  essay  on 
Vulgarity.  He  distinguishes  two  leading  types  of 
this  moral  fault— superficial  vulgarity  having  as  its 
chief  component  self-satisfaction,  and  a  more  disfigur- 
ing fault,  namelv,  an  inner  vulgarity,  of  soul  which 
may  co-exist  with  a  high  degree  of  mental  and  social 
lefi'nement.  The  latter  is  seen  to  perfection  among 
wealthv  aristocracies.  Such  people  have  no  respect 
for  energy,  intellect,  superior  attainments,  nobleness 
of  character,  except  in  so  far  as  these  qualities  tend 
to  social  importance.  This  vulgarity  of  soul  results  in 
tyranny  and  oppression  ;  in  nations  it  produces  civil 
war,  and  ultimately  it  was  the  cause  of  the  French 
Revolution. 

THE   ITALIAN    REVIEWS. 

■  The  ^-aova  Anfolofjia  for  August  contains  several 
articles  of  special  interest  to  English  readers.  Of  the 
recent  inter-Parliamentary  conference  held  in  Lon- 
don, one  of  the  Italian  delegates  writes  in  a  strain 
of  almost  lyric  enthusiasm.  Its  importance,  he  as- 
serts, went  'far  bevond  anything  that  had  ever  been 
anticipated  bv  the  most  fervid  promoters  of  the 
gathering,  and  it  may  well  mark  the  inauguration 
of  a  new  period  in  international  politics.  These  ef- 
fects he  considers  to  le  largely  due  t.o  Sir  Henrv 
Campbell-Bannerman,  who  had  the  courage  to  "hold 
language  that  a  very  few  .ve.-irs  ago  could  only  have 
fallen  from  the  lips  of  a  humanitarian  philosopher 
or  a  Utopian  dreamer,"  and  the  effect  of  which  he 
deKcribes  as  "thrilling  and  unforgetable."  Thanks 
to  "C.-B.'s"  speech,  .500  deputies,  convened  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  belonging  to  twenty  separate 
le'rislative  chambers,  were  bound  togetlier  by  a  single 
ideal,  nrad  pledged  to  a  I'ow  faith  of  fervent  liberal- 
ism, sane  democracy  and  rapid  social  progre>ss." 
(^■livia   .\grosti   Rossetti    ivrites   appreciatively   of  Hoi- 
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man  Hunt's  autobiographT,  though  with  a  word  of 
censure  for  his  tliinly-veilecl  animosity  towards  Dante 
Gabriel  Rassetti.  Anine  Vivanti  writes  of  C'arducci, 
not  as  of  a  poet  of  world-wide  glory,  but  as  "the 
adoretl  friend,  the  ideal  of  my  dreaming  cliildhood. 
the  second  father  of  my  orphaned  youth."  and  de- 
scribes in  vivacious  style  the  terrors  of  her  first  in- 
terview with  the  great  man.  There  is  also  the  first 
instalment   of   an  extremely   suggestive   study   of  the 

fiolitical  and  literary  influence  of  Italy  upon  Engli.sh 
ife  and  civilipation  during  the  fifteentli  and  six- 
teenth centuries.  To  the  friars  and  traders  who, 
from  vei'.T  different  motiv-as,  ventured  across  the 
Channel  in  the  fourteenth  century  England  was  a  re- 
mote and  barbarous  land — to  the  prelate.s  and  ad- 
venturers and  men  of  letters  who  followed  i!i  Tudor 
times  it  was  mainly  a  land  in  which  fortunes  were 
easily  made.  Duke  Humphrey  of  Gloucester,  a  gene- 
rous patron  of  learning,  was  a  warm  friend  of  Italy 
and  invited  many  Italians  to  his  court:  but  it  was 
not  till  the  reign  of  Henry  ^11.,  who  might  himself 
almast  have  passed  for  an  Italian  prince  of  the  Re- 
naissance, that  Italian  influence  in  the  world  of  let- 
ters and  learning  be.gan  to  make  itself  stronglv  felt. 

The  Civiltd  Cattoiica  (August  18th)  prints  the 
Italian  vereion  of  the  much-discus.sed  Encyclical  of 
Pius  X.  on  the  education  of  the  clergy.  Liberals  and 
Protestants  have  been  so  occupied  in  denouncing  as 
reactioiuary  the  regulations  laid  down  concerning 
the  prevailing  '"  spirit  of  insubordination  and  inde- 
pendence "  that  tliey  have  overlooked  the  equally 
important  paragraphs  admitting  that  "  in  many 
dioce.ses  the  number  of  priests  is  far  superior  to  the 
need.s  of  the  faithful,"  and  urging  the  bishops  in 
consequence  to  much  greater  circumspection  in  ad- 
mitting candidates  to  holy  orders.  This  pontifical 
direction,  if  acted  on,  ought  to  remedy  many  of  the 
abu.ses  now  prevailing  in  the  Church  in  Italy. 

Etnporhim  (July)  prints  a  pleasantly-written  and 
illustrated  article  on  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  and  her 
novels,  but  the  author  is  evidently  under  the  im- 
pre.ssion  that  Humphry  is  the  lady's  Christian  name. 

The  EassefVw  yazioiwle  (August  leth)  prints  a 
tr.'inslation  of  an  article  by  one  of  the  Paulist  Fathers 
of  New  York.  Father  Conway,  in  which  he  says  all 
that  can  be  said  in  defence  of  the  Church  and  the 
condejnnation  of  Galileo,  and  establishes  clearly  two 
points — first,  that  the  condemnation  in  no  way 
touches  the  question  of  Papal  infallibility,  and, 
secondly,  that  Galileo  himself  never  pronounced  the 
fateful  word.s  "E  pur  si  muove.''  which  were  placed 
on  his  lips  by  a  later  biographer.  Other  noteworthy 
articles  deal  with  the  composition  of  the  present 
House  of  Commons  by  the  Italian  .senator.  G.  Son- 
nino,  and  an  introduction  to  a  new  study  of  the  Gos- 
pels bv  the  distinguished  Milanese  priest.  Don  Luigi 
Vitnli. 


THE    REVUE    DE    P4RIS. 

In  the  two  August  numbers  of  the  Berve  de  Paris 
Elie  Halcvy  writes  on  the  Birth  of  Methodism  in 
England. 

A  NATION   OF  PURITANS. 

'Phe  Engli.sh  nation,  remarks  this  writer,  is  a  na- 
tion of  Puritans,  and  Puritanism  is  Protestantism  in 
all  the  rigoui-  of  dogma,  its  theological  es.sence  :  it  is 
adhesion  to  the  dogma  of  justification  by  faith.  We 
are  not  saved  by  our  acts,  but  by  the  immediate  and 
mysterious  communion  of  the  individual  soul  with 
the  Divinity.  Hence  the  principle  of  tolerance  insep- 
ai'able  from  Protestant  mspiration.  As  a  religion  it 
is  cold  and  severe:  it  cannot  attain  to  the  sublime. 
Protestantism  and  Catholicism  are  as  far  apart  as 
Chri.'stianity  and  Mahommedanism.    The  Puritap-  "''e 


a  sort  of  Mussulmans  of  the  North,  grave,  silent, 
proud,  and  as  intrepid  as  the  Mussulmans  of  Africa. 
Neither  the  progress  of  the  mercantile  spirit  and 
industrial  civilisation,  or  the  development  of  the 
scientific  spirit  and  critical  rationalism,  or  even  the 
prestige  and  the  poujp  affected  by  Anglo-Catholicism, 
has  prevented  England  from  remaining  a  nation  of 
Puritans.  The  religious  conscience  has  not  evolved 
on  this  side  of  the  Channel,  as  in  the  other  Conti- 
nental countries  of  Europe. 

RAILWAYS.  IN  TURKEY  IN  ASIA. 
Victor  Berard  discusses  in  both  August  numbers 
the  que.stion  of  Arabia  and  its  railways.  He  says  the 
intrigues  of  Muktar  Pasha  and  the  German  agent, 
M.  viin  Oppenheim.  are  only  part  of  Turco-German 
enterprise  in  the  Levant.  The  real  cause  for  alarm 
is  the  policy  invented  by  Abdul  Hamid  and  encou- 
raged by  the  Kaiser.  This  policy,  which  is  directed 
against  Eg,vpt  and  England,  includes  the  making  of 
a  railway  between  Me<lina  and  Mecca,  and  the  Tabah 
incident  has  already  shown  us  the  importance  of  the 
scheme.  To  the  religious  and  political  significance 
must  be  added  the  economic  significance  of  this  rail- 
way to  Mecca,  for  if  Mecca  was  not  the  Jerusalem 
of  Islam,  it  would  still  be  the  geographical  centre  of 
the  Arab  world,  and  one  of  the  vital  centres  of  the 
commerce  of  the  Levant.  The  writer  describes  the 
railways  of  Asia  Sliiior  which  have  already  been 
made,  and  remarks  that  the  railway  between  Khaifa 
and  Akabah,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Red 
Sea.  places  the  route  to  India  under  the  menace  of 
Turkey  and  Germany. 

SAINTE-BEUVE  AND  ALFRED  DE  VIGNY. 
Sainte-Beuve  and  the  poet  Alfred  de  Vigny  were 
at  one  time  intimate  friends,  ret  of  all  the  poets  de 
Vigny  seems  to  have  received  the  worst  treatment 
at  the  hands  of  Sainte-Beuve.  The  critic  spared  noth- 
ing of  the  poet's  genius  or  personality.  In  the  second 
August  number  of  the  Kei-ue  de  Paris  we  have  some 
of  Sainte-Beuve's  letters  to  Alfred  de  Vigny,  written 
when  the  two  were  friends. 


THE   REVUE   DES   D£UX   MONDES. 

Writing  in  the  first  August  number  of  the  Bevue 
des  Deiix  Monilcs  on  the  prenaration  for  reduced  ser- 
vice in  the  French  Army.  General  Liebermann  says 
that  the  strength  of  the  German  Army  rests  with  its 
officers.  The  great  numl>er  of  candidates  and  the 
selection  resulting  from  it  develops  in  a  high  degree 
a   spirit  of  emulation. 

THE  FUTURE  FRENCH  ARMY. 

The  Fiench  officers  are  so  alive  to  the  disasters 
which  the  army  has  suffered  that  they  are  anxious 
to  make  every  effort  to  efface  those  disastere.  But 
the  recruiting  of  the  officers  depends  ou  social  con- 
ditions, and,  though  it  may  at  present  give  satisfac- 
tory results,  the  future  seems  less  certain.  There  are 
so  many  other  careers  open,  more  rapid  and  more 
lucrative,  for  the  intelligent  and  educated  youth, 
that  a  gradual  diminution  in  the  number  of  capable 
officers  is  to  be  feared. 

If  reform  is  needed  in  the  education  of  citizens,  it 
is  indispensable  in  the  education  of  the  future  sol- 
diers. The  early  training  should  teach  the  soldier 
how  to  think,  and  to  exercise  his  judgment  and  dis- 
cernment. This  is  the  only  way  to  develop  personal- 
ity and  character,  and  put  an  end  to  routine  by  sub- 
stituting confidence  in  him.self.  Thus  prepared  by 
the  elementary  school,  boys  from  fourteen  to  sixteen 
will  be  ready  to  profit  by  the  preparatory  training 
for  r'"''tary  service. 
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PKANCE  AND  INCOME  TAX. 
In  the  second  August  numlwr,  Paul  Leroy-Beau- 
lieu  reviews  French  finance  of  the  last  thirty  years, 
and  discusses  the  Budget  of  19U7.  Witli  reference  to 
M.  Poincare's  income  tax  proposal,  he  says  that  dur- 
ing the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  and  especially  dur- 
ing the  last  twelve  years,  a  general  income  tax  ap- 
pears as  the  last  great  idea  of  tlie  Go\ernment,  and 
it  seeniB  as  if  the  Republic  would  not  be  complete  til) 
a  general  income  tax  has  been  introduced  into 
France  But  he  thinks  this  tax  cannot  have  good 
results  in  France.  The  evstem  is  entirely  repugnant 
to  French  ideas ;  both  li'rench  customs  and  French 
traditions  are  oppased  to  inquiiies  into  private  life. 
He  is  convinced  that  in  substituting  a  tax,  more  or 
less  personal,  on  a  conjectural  basis  for  real  taxes 
on  almost  all  other  branches  of  revenue.  France  will 
be  running  enormous  and  ruinous  risks.  M.  Poin- 
care  prefers  the  English  system  to  the  German  or 
Prussian,  because  the  former  approaches  more  nearly 
to  a  real  tax,  while  the  latter  is  essentially  a  per- 
sonal tax.  Paul  Leroy-Beaulieu  analyses  M.  Poin- 
care's proposal  in  considerable  <letail,  and  concludes 
that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  may  be  regarded  as 
insuperable. 

I'HE  FRENCH  AND  THE  BELGIAN  ELECTORAL 

SYSTEMS. 
Charles  Benoist  writes  in  the  same  number  of  the 
Belgian  Elections  of  last  May,  and  describes  the  sys- 
tems of  secrecy  of  the  ballot  and  jjroportional  repre- 
sentation. He  favours  the  Belgian  entirely,  and 
thinks  France  has  everything  to  gain  by  adopting 
it  In  the  first  August  number  F.  de  Witt-Guizot 
discusses  Universal  Suffrage  and  the  French  Elec- 
tions of  1906,  and  says  the  three  things  to  be  de- 
sired are  the  maximum  of  liberty  in  the  vote  for 
every  citizen,  the  maximum  of  honesty  in  electoral 
operations,  and  the  maximum  of  sincerity  in  na- 
tional  representation. 


THE   DUTCH   REVIEWS. 

The  most  interesting  contribution  to  Onze  Eenw  is 
that  which  deals  with  Dr.  van  Eeeden's  attempt  to 
establish  a  co-operative  community  at  a  place  called 
Walden  in  Holland.  Dr.  van  Eeeden  is  a  well- 
known  man  and  a  philosopher;  therefore,  when  he 
adopts  socialistic  ideas  he  affords  to  laymen  and 
others   much   food   for   reflection. 

Dr.  van  Eeeden  asserts,  as  many  have  done  before 
him,  that  interest  on  capital  is  unfair ;  if  a  man 
lends  money  to  start  a  business,  it  is  unjust  on  his 
part  to  take  a  share  of  the  profit.  He  has  accord- 
ingly purcha.sed  a  large  piece  of  land  in  Walden,  and 
has  created  a  co-operative  community  which  now  com- 
prises fifty-four  persons.  At  the  out.s<<t  Dr.  van 
Eeden  was  fortunate,  for  a  lady  who  owned  an  ad- 
joining estate  gave  her  land  to  the  community.  As 
profits  come  in,  the  founder  proposes  to  utilise  them 
in  the  purchase  of  another  e.stat.e  on  which  to  start 
another  community.  In  course  of  time  there  will  be 
many  such  conimnnities,  all  affiliated  to  one  which 
will  be  the  chief.  The  development  of  this  idea  is 
naturally  being  watched  with  the  greatest  interest, 
but  there  is  one  question  which  arises  in  the  minds 
of  most  jx'ople,  namely,  to  whom  will  the  various 
properties  belong?  Will  the  chief  community  main- 
tain that  it  is  the  owner  of  all,  or  will  each  com- 
munity insist  that  it  is  the  owner  of  its  land  and 
buildiiigsy  Further,  if  any  individual  worker  saves 
money,  will  he  hand  it  over  to  the  general  community 
at  death,  or  will  it  be  placed  out  at  interest  during 
his  lifetime  and   bequoathetl  to  his  family  at  death? 

In   Eisucier  there   are   several  readable   articles,  all 


well  illustrated.  The  sketch  of  the  work  of  K.  P.  O. 
Bazcl,  with  many  reproductions,  is  a  good  commence- 
ment;  there  are  pictures  Qf  houses,  entrance  gates, 
and  even  an  ornamental  cushion,  which  were  con- 
structed or  made  in  accordance  with  his  designs. 

The  contribution  concerning  Isadora  Duncan,  the 
clever  young  American,  and  her  new  ideas  about 
dancing.  This  modernising  of  ancient  Greek  dances 
formed  the  subject  of  a  long  article  in  Dc  GUIs  some 
time  ago,  and  was  mentioned  in  this  column  at  the 
time.  The  present  article  has  the  advantage  of  the 
illustratioiiB,  showing  various  styles  of  dancing.  The 
article  gives  a  description  of  JILss  Duncan's  school 
near  Berlin. 

Two  other  contributions  are  descriptive  of  Madeira 
and  Madrid  respectively,  and  here  again  the  illus- 
trations materially  assist  the  reader  to  understand 
and  to  eujoy  the  text.  The  views  of  different  places 
in  the  Spanish  capital   are  especially  interesting. 

7>e  (Jids  opens  with  some  Letters  of  J.  Geel.  writ- 
ten during  the  period  of  1836-1846,  with  a  lengthy  in- 
troduction ;  these  are,  however,  not  of  great  interest 
to  the  outsider.  Following  this  we  have  an  essay  by 
Dr.  Viirtlieim  on  Ancient  Literature  and  the  German 
Classics,  which  touches  a  point  of  interest  to  all 
who  are  studving  the  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome 
<>ither  from  choice  or  by  compulsion.  Modern  writers. 
like  Goethe  and  Schiller,  have  utilised  the  themes  of 
the  ancients,  and  students  often  prefer  to  acquire 
their  kno\yledge  through  tlie  later  writings,  which 
ai-e  in  their  own  language,  to  plodding  away  at  the 
originals.  Is  this  a  good  way?  Do  the'  modern 
authors  give  us  an  exact  idea  of  the  books  of  olden 
times?  That  is  the  problem.  Those  who  know  the 
difference  between  even  a  good  tianslation  and  the 
original  will  be  inclined  to  say  that  a  free  render- 
ing by  a  modern  writer  is  not  calculated  to  convey 
a  very  exact  notion  of  the  ancient  texts. 

Anothei'  article  well  worthy  of  perusal  is  that  on 
the  events  and  the  condition  of  things  in  Holland 
during  the  .years  1795  to  1798.  This  recalls  the  fact 
that  Holland  was  then  known  as  the  Batavian  Re- 
public. 


U  REVUE. 

In  La  Revue  of  August  1st  Simone  Kleeberg  gives 
us  an  interesting  study  of  Ellen  Key. 
ELLEN     KEY. 

Ellen  Key's  most  important  works  are  her  thoughts 
on  Love  and  ^larriasre.  God,  the  World  and  the  Soul, 
the  Century  of  the  Child,  etc.  She  would  reform  the 
world  b,\'  love,  and  she  works  ardently  for  an  evolu- 
tion which  would  bring  into  our  life  moi-e  beauty, 
more  morality,  more  truth,  and  more  happiness.  She 
has  much  to  say  of  the  duties  of  motherhood.  She 
thinks  the  woman  who  is  too  much  absorbed  by  her 
intellectual  personality  cannot  be  a  mother.  The 
true  mother  is  absorbed  by  the  happiness  and  wel- 
fare of  her  children ;  she  is  their  guardian  angel, 
their  friend,  their  coun.sellor.  their  moral  and  intel- 
lectual support,  and  success  in  her  noble  task  is  her 
most  sublime  recompense.  It  is  interesting  to  learn 
that  Ellen  Key  is  of  Scottish  origin.  Her  family 
settled  in  Sweden  after  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  Her 
grandfather,  the  possessor  of  a  remarkable  libi-ary. 
was  an  ardent  follower  of  Rousseau. 

ENGLAND  AND  THE  SOUDAN. 

Jehan  d'lvray,  writing  in  the  second  August  num- 
ber on  the  North-East  Egyptian  Soudan,  says  that 
the  most  important  progress  made  in  this  region 
consists  in  the  means  of  conimunieatiou,  it  being  now 
possible  to  go  from  London  to  the  heart  of  the  Sou 
dan  ill  three  weeks.  It  is  only  fair  to  the  English  tr 
recognise  that  they  li.ive  the  gift  of  creating  a  com- 
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mercial  centre  and  a  comfortable  station  in  places 
which  would  discourage  other  nations.  The  writer, 
in  referring  to  the  statistics  relating  to  the  imports 
of  the  country  in  1905,  draws  attention  to  the  tre- 
mendous quantity  of  spirits  included,  with  Lord 
Cromer's  assurance  that  most  of  it  is  of  good  quality. 
On  the  whole,  he  concludes,  the  Soudan  is  to-day  Eng- 
land's  finest  conquest. 

BALZAC  AND  THE  CRITICS. 
In  an  article  on  Balzac,  in  the  same  number, 
Georges  Pellissier  notes  that  of  the  great  authors 
Balzac  received  in  his  lifetime  the  wonst  treatment  at 
the  hands  of  the  critics.  The  Conservatives  were  his 
enemies  because  he  had  denounced  the  vices  of  the 
Catholic  and  monarchical  society  of  the  day,  and  the 
liberals  because  in  the  principles  of  1789  he  fought 
agaiust  a  certain  spirit  of  individualism  subversive, 
in  his  eyes,  to  all  discipline  and  all  solidarity.  Last- 
ly, he  alienated  the  press  at  the  best  part  of  his 
career  by  his  novel  ''  Lost  Illusions,"  and  from  that 
time  all  the  journalists  united  in  a  common  cause 
against  him.  There  were  also  other  reasons.  Balzac's 
style,  for  instance,  has  been  attacked,  but  the  writer 
doubts  whether  such  a  work  as  "  The  Human 
Comedy  "  could  ever  have  been  marked  by  purity  and 
elegance  of  style.  Balzac  modelled  his  style  on  life, 
and  it  expresses  as  faithfully  as  possible  the  human 
comedy  of  appetites  and   passions   noble   and  vile. 

Tlie  You7iq  Man's  Mai/azine  for  September  is  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  and  up-to-the-times'  number. 
Dr.  Bell,  of  Wellington,  contributes  a  most  inform- 
ing article  on  '"  The  Phenomena  of  Earthquakes." 
The  remaining  part  of  an  address  delivered  to  the 
Canterbury  College  Dialectic  Society  on  "Student 
Life,"  by  Profe.'ssor  Brown,  is  concluded.  The  Rev. 
J.  J.  North  writes  a  stirring  article  on  "The  Totali- 
sator  :  A  Call  for  a  Crusade."  The  accomplished  Dr. 
Waddell.  of  Dunedin,  discourses  enchantingly  on 
"Christ  and  Modern  Fiction.''  The  reader  will  look 
forward  with  pleasure  to  the  next  issue  of  the  maga- 
zine, in  which  the  contribution  is  to  be  concluded. 
^fr.  J.  W.  Povnton  writes  a  suggestive  article  on 
"Ether";  and  Professor  H.  B.  Kirk,  whose  scientific 
contributions  are  always  acceptable,  contributes  a 
unique   article  on   "  Mycetozoa  "    (fungus    animals). 

The  Harbinger  of  Light  for  Cctober  is  an  exceed- 
ingly interesting  number.  Its  chief  literary  features 
are  a  character  sketch  of  Profe.ssor  James  Hyslop, 
Ph.D.,  the  reprint  of  a  lecture  on  '■  Dreams — Their 
Origin  and  Significance,''  by  Mr.  J.  Colville,  but 
there  are  aLso  some  photographic  curiosities  which 
help  to  make  the  number  a  very  striking  one.  These 
are  some  reproductions  of  Assyrian  tablets,  said  to 
have  been  produced  at  Melbourne  seances,  and  some 
spirit  photographs,  one  of  which  purports  to  be  that 
of  W.  E.   Gladstone. 


PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED 

Both  Sides  of  Australian  Socialism. — This  is  a  pam- 
phlet of  24  pages,  giving  the  opinions  of  seve'-al 
well-known  Australians  upon  this  much-debated  sub- 
,ject.  Mast  of  these  have  appeared  in  the  columns  of 
"  The  Review  of  Reviews."  They  certainly  give  a 
very  clear  view  of  both  sides.  To  quote  would  be  to 
anticipate  unfairly,  and,  besides,  a  very  good  sample 
of  the  contents  has  already  been  given.     The   "  grid- 


iron "  maps,  showing  the  proportion  of  Socialists  in 
the  Federal  Houses,  are  reproduced.  In  order  to 
establish  a  case  for  State  Socialism,  the  author  states 
that  out  of  a  population  of  4,U52,o70,  the  total  num- 
ber of  State  servants  amounts  to  140,000.  The 
pamphlet  is  well  worth  reading.  Its  price  is  only 
Id.  It  is  issued  by  the  Australian  Press  Cuttings' 
Agency,   341   Collins-street,   Melbourne. 

The  Discriminators,  by  "Ancient  Briton"  (6d.  ;  R. 
A.  Thompson  and  Co.),  a  booklet  of  72  pages,  in 
which  the  author  treats  discursively  of  Socialism, 
general  politics,  protection  and  preferential  trade,  the 
settlement  of  the  people  on  the  land,  the  industrial 
life  of  the  people,  etc.  It  is  woven  into  the  fabric  of 
a  story,  which  embraces  both  the  old  and  new  parts 
of  the  Empire.  With  all  the  views  of  the  author  it 
is  not  necessary  to  agree  in  order  to  appreciate  his 
very  evident  sympathy  with  many  of  the  conditions 
which  bear  upon  humanity  to-day.  The  book  con- 
tains very  much  that  is  suggestive,  and  students  of 
political  economy  will  find  in  it  much  that  is  stimu- 
lating to  their  thought,  even  though  they  may  not 
agree  with  its  conclusions. 

St-  Paul's  First  Epistle  tu  the  Tliessahmians,  bv  Rev. 
A.  R.  Buckland,  M.A.  (The  Religious  Tract  Society, 
2s.).  An  additional  commentary  of  much  excellence 
on  this  thought-inspiring  epistle. 

(riiiiks  Through  the  Minor  Prophets,  by  the  Rev. 
J.  East  BarrLsou  (6d.).  A  very  fine  work,  well  dlus- 
trated  with  charts,  dealing  with  the  minor  pro- 
phets. For  all  who  wish  to  study  the  Bible,  but 
whose  time  is  limited,  and  whose  opportunities  are 
few,  nothing  can  be  better  as  a  help  to  the  study  of 
these  books  than  this  treatise. 


PUBLIC    AND     COMMERCIAL    EXAMINATIONS    AT     THE 
UNIVERSITY    OF    MEIPOURNE. 

It  is  generally  known  by  this  time  that  the  ITni- 
versity  of  Melbourne  recently  decided  to  substitute 
for  the  Matriculation  Examination  a  carefully-graded 
series  of  examinations.  The  first  stage  is  the  Primary 
Examination  of  scholars  of  thirteen  to  fourteen. 
At  the  second  stage  two  examinations  are  provided, 
the  .lunior  Public  and  the  Junior  Commercial.  These 
are  followed  by  the  Senior  Public  and  the  Senior 
Commercial.  The  last  day  of  entry  for  these  latter 
i«  the  third  of  next  November.  The  Chamber  of 
Coniniprce  awards  an  Exhibition  of  £20  and  a  prize 
of  £8  Ss.  to  the  Junior  Commercial,  and  a  gold 
medal  to  the  highest  aggregate  marks  in  honour 
papers  of  tlie   Senior   Commercial   Examination, 

In  Division  VI..  ''  Senior  Commercial  Examina- 
tion," there  are  fourteen  subjects.  Six  must  be 
pa.ssed.  Four  out  of  the  six  are  compulsory.  The 
remaining  two  may  be  selected  from  ten  optional  sub- 
jects, or  five  subjects,  and  honours  in  two  others  will 
pass.  Subject  No.  7  is  Banking  and  Exchange,  being 
the  principles  and  practice  of  banking  and  the  means 
of  exchange.  A  first  and  second  examiner  is  ap- 
pointed bv  the  I'niversity  to  each  subject.  For  bank- 
ing and  exchamre  the  I'niversity  has  selected  as  First 
Examiner  for  the  examination  to  be  held  next  De- 
cember ilr.  Clement  H.  Da^-is,  Secretai-y  of  the 
Bankers'   Institute. 

At  the  urgent  request  of  the  I'niversity.  Mr.  O. 
Morrice  Williams.  General  Manager  of  the  London 
Bank  of  Australia,  has  also  consented  to  generally 
supervise  the  examinations  in  banking  and  exchange 
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Mr.  H.  Maxwell 

iAuthot  of  ■■  The  Guarded  FIntitl'). 


The  holidays  are  still  with  us.  Parliament  does 
not  reassemble  till  next  month.  The  schools  have 
not  yet  reopened,  and  there  are  still  a  few  divine 
davs  of  this  glorious  summer  lingering  on  the 
threshold  of  autumn.  So  instead  of  dealing  w-ith 
anv  more  weighty  books,  I  devote  this  section  of  the 
"  Review  "  to  the  consideration  of  three  new  novels, 
English,  French  and  Italian.  The  Italian,  it  is  true, 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  brand  new,  since  it  has 
been  out  for  a  year,  and  has  already  been  twice 
noticed  in  these  pages.  But  its  importance  justifies 
a  third  notice  in  the  shape  of  a  quotation  from  a 
contemporary,  which  gives  in  a  couple  of  pages  the 
■N^ential  soul  of  the  book. 

All  three  books,  although  labelled  light  literature 
and  belonging  to  the  realm  of  romance,  deal  with  the 
most  serio-.is  and  tragic  of  subjects.  As  in  the 
earlier  times  our  ancestors  discussed  everything  in 
sermons,  as  a  little  later  they  handled  every  topic 
in  their  plays,  so  nowadays  the  whole  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  of  human  life  and  conduct  have 
lieen  taken  possession  of  by  the  novelist.  In  "The 
Guarded  Flame  "  we  have  science  and  passion  ;  in 
'■  The  Disenchanted  "  the  moral  and  intellectual  re- 
generation of  the  woman  of  the  East,  and  in  "  The 
Saint "    the    problem    of    religion    and    politics,    of 


asceticism  and  of  love,  handled  by  men  who  are 
masters  of  their  art.  No  one  can  complain  of  these 
books  as  being  frivolous.  Even  the  butterfly-winged 
genius  of  Pierre  Loti  is  for  once  constrained  to 
something  like  strenuous  purpose  as  he  describes 
the  working  of  the  scepticism  of  the  West  on  the 
simple  faith  of  the  daughters  of  the  harem.  In 
"  The  Saint  "  the  strain  is  heroic  throughout. 

Yet,  as  might  be  expected  when  philosophical  and 
religious  questions  fall  into  the  hands  of  romancers, 
they  are  all  treated,  at  least  in  part,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  Dan  Cupid.  In  'The  Guarded  Flame," 
which  is  not  the  flame  of  love,  but  the  flame  of 
scientific  thought,  jealously  guarded  from  the  devas- 
tating influence  of  the  storm-wind  of  human  passion, 
we  have  the  cloistered  man  of  science  maintaining 
the  chaste  frigidity  of  a  passionless  tenderness  as  a 
substitute  for  conjugal  love,  with  the  result  that  the 
young  wife  after  years  of  suppression  suddenly 
blazes  up  a  very  volcano  of  lawless  passions,  with 
results  which  can  be  imagined.  In  Pierre  Loti's 
book  the  women  of  the  harem,  who  for  centuries 
have  been  dedicated  to  the  cult  of  physical  passion, 
are  represented  as  having  now  become  educated  in- 
fidels in  revolt  against  harem  life,  and  betaking 
themselves  to  a  platonic  affection  as  the  ideal 
human  relation.  In  '■  The  Saint  "  the  love  motive 
plays  much  the  same  part.  But  whereas  in  "  The 
Guarded  Flame  "  it  was  science  which  clapped  the 
extinguisher  on  love,  and  in  "  The  Disenchanted " 
scepticism  substituted  platonism  for  passion,  in 
■'  The  Saint  "  love  meets  and  is  vanquished  by  his  old 
enemy,  religious  asceticism.  Thus  in  the  three 
most  notable  novels  of  the  hour  Cupid  is  at  a  sad 
discount.  If  his  bow  is  not  broken  his  arrows  are 
blunted  and  his  aim  uncertain.  Here  is  a  trilogy 
which  may  justly  be  described  as  the  dethronement 
of  Love  as  the  master  motive  in  the  affairs  of 
mortals. 

I.— "THE  GUARDED  FLAME."* 
Imagine  Herbert  Spencer  blended  with  Alfred 
Russell  Wallace  and  you  have  Richard  Burgoyne, 
the  scientific  hero  of  Mr.  Maxwell's  powerful  but 
most  unpleasant  novel.  Imagine  this  man  abso- 
lutely consecrated  to  the  life  of  thought,  a  recluse  of 
the  scientific  cloister,  but  kindly  hearted  withal, 
going  through  the  ceremony  of  marriage  with  a 
pretty  voung  girl  of  twentv-two  when  he  had  reached 
the  age  of  fifty-six.  He  appears  to  have  married 
her  in  sheer  kindliness  of  heart  as  a  subtle  method 
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of  affording  charitable  relief  to  the  widow  and 
orphan  daughter  of  a  scientific  friend.  Mingled  with 
this  there  may  have  been  an  afterthought  that  this 
new  member  of  his  household  might  be  as  useful  a 
private  secretary  to  him  as  she  had  been  to  her 
father  in  his  lifetime.  So  the  grave,  kindly-eyed 
savant,  the  King  of  Shadows,  who  had  made  the 
whole  realm  of  human  knowledge  his  own,  added 
the  little  Sybil  to  his  possessions,  and  took  her  and 
her  mother  to  live  under  his  roof.  Sybil  went  a 
willing  and  quite  unknown  victim  to  the  sacrifice. 
She  used  to  help  her  father  in  his  plodding,  un- 
ceasing work — "  a  wise  learned  girl  at  fourteen, 
who  writes  official  letters,  makes  notes,  and  copies 
diagrams,  as  another  girl  would  keep  poultry  or  do 
woolwork."  So  when  Burgoyne  asks  her,  two  days 
after  her  father's  funeral,  to  transfer  her  trained 
energies  to  another  study,  she  assents  without  other 
emotion  than  that  of  gratitude. 

All  that  sbe  gives  up  is  nothing  to  her.  She  is  sim- 
plicity itself:  a  daughter  of  science,  handmaid  of  these 
old  tliiuking  mea — without  dreams,  without  cravings.  .  .  . 
It  will  he  all  just  the  same — husband  to  work  for,  instead 
of    father. 

At  fifty-six  Burgoyne  was  splendid ;  never  a 
strong  man  really,  but  the  life  in  him  most  wonder- 
ful. Nevertheless  it  seems  to  have  been  a  marriage 
only  in  name.  If  it  was  ever  consummated,  there 
were  no  results  either  in  offspring  or  in  the  awaken- 
ing of  womanhood  in  the  breast  of  this  worshipper 
at  the  shrine  of  thought.  So  she  lived  on  year  after 
year,  contented,  submissive,  enjoying  the  placid  con- 
solation of  an  atrophied  sex.  No  one  could  have 
been  kinder  than  the  high  priest  of  science.  He 
was  a  tender  and  considerate  master  whom  she 
served  diligently  and  well,  for  years  happily  uncon- 
scious of  need  for  more. 

Into  this  secluded  and  comfortable  cloister  of 
modern  science,  where  thought  was  all  in  all,  where 
God  was  not — not  even  the  fair  Freya  of  any  of  the 
deities  of  Olympus — there  entered  the  inevitable 
disturbing  elements.  First,  one  Jack  Stone,  a  bril- 
liantly clever  medical  student  whose  health  had 
broken  down  from  overwork,  and  who  is  added,  as 
was  Sybil,  to  the  worlcing  staff  of  the  Temple. 
After  him  came  a  young  and  pretty  great-niece  of 
the  old  philosopher,  who,  with  characteristic  kindli- 
ness of  heart  took  compassion  upon  this  lonely  child 
of  the  third  generation  and  brought  her  up  as  his 
daughter,  Effie  was  young  and  vivacious,  and  she 
dragged  Mrs,  Burgoyne  from  the  dim  thought  world 
into  the  dancing  daylight.  Aunt  and  niece  become 
pla}Tnates,  they  learn  to  cycle  together,  thev  live 
together,  they  work  together,  and  at  last  they  both 
love  together  the  same  man — Jack  Stone,  to  wit, 
who  at  last  finds  himself  engaged  to  one  and  in 
love  with  the  other. 

It  is  the  revenge  of  the  blind  god.  At  first  Sybil 
is  entirely  unconscious  of  the  tempest  that  is  brood- 
ing beneath  the  placid  surface  of  things.  All  three, 
Stone,  Effie  and  Sybil,  are  represented  as  preoccu- 


pied continually  with  guarding  the  flame  of  Bur- 
goyne's  genius,  shielding  him  from  any  interruption, 
ministering  to  his  slightest  wants,  and  preserving  all 
his  precious  savings  from  oblivion.  Burgovne  is  not 
so  much  the  high  priest  of  the  Temple  of  Science — 
he  is  Science  itself,  the  new  Idol  of  Mankind  whom 
all  must  worship  and  whom  these  dwellers  within 
the  threshold  must  for  ever  serve  and  obey,  regard- 
ing the  privilege  of  offering  such  service  and  obedi- 
ence as  their  supreme  reward. 

Effie  was  the  first  to  become  conscious  of  longings 
that  philosophy,  even  of  the  latest  modem  kind, 
could  not  satisfy.  Her  uncle  finds  that  she  fills  her 
portfolio  with  sketches  of  Stone,  his  handsome  and 
clever  secretary,  and  at  once  draws  the  deduction 
that  she  is  in  love.  When  she  admits  the  soft  im- 
peachment the  old  man  promptly  makes  a  match  of 
it,  hustling  Stone  into  an  engagement  with  a  deft 
dexteritv  and  an  irresistible  authority  which  left 
Stone  no  chance  of  asserting  a  will  somewhat  en- 
feebled by  ill  health  against  the  mandate  of  his 
master,  who  backs  his  match-making  by  making  a 
handsome  marriage  settlement  on  his  niece.  This 
engagement  was  the  beginning  of  the  end.  Mrs. 
BurgoxTie,  who  before  then  had  not  even  seen  a 
faint  glimmering  of  the  fact  that  she  herself  had 
fallen  in  love  with  her  constant  companion  and 
fellow-secretary,  woke  up  to  discover  the  truth. 
Before  the  engagement  Stone  had  told  her :  — 

I  fight  for  life  sometimes,  and  then  I  know  what  the 
old  monks  felt.  You  cant  understand— no  woman  can. 
You  women  have  learut  your  lessons.  You  can  crush  out 
the  longings,  freeze  the  instinct  of  the  blood  with  streams 
of  cold  thought.  The  nuns  never  suffered  as  the  monks 
did.  In  men's  lives  the  flesh  dies  hard.  I  tell  you  there 
are  days  when  I  feel  I  shall  go  mad.  melancholy  mad. 
when  I  think  of  it — not  of  noble  hopes  that  are  gone,  but 
of  the  base  things  I  am  called  on  to  renounce,  the  plea- 
sures of  the  senses,  the  things  the   intellect  spurns. 

When  the  engagement  was  announced,  Sybil  im- 
agined that  Stone  had  felt  all  these  things  because 
he  was  in  love  with  Effie.  She  felt  vaguely  miser- 
able, and  as  the  months  went  on  the  spectacle  of 
Effie's  jov  in  life  increased  her  discontent  She, 
too,  began  to  realise  that  perhaps  Stone  was  wrong 
in  saying  that  the  nuns  never  suffered  as  the  monks 
did.  The  world  became  verv'  grey  to  her.  She 
could  not  sleep.  She  bec.ime  restless.  "  Why  is 
there  pain  in  the  thought  of  it — of  the  union  itself, 
the  happv  lover,  the  thrice-happy  bride  ?"  She 
could  not  answer  those  questions,  for  as  yet  she  was 
unaware  of  her  own  feelings  towards  Stone,  She  is 
a  sexed  creature  as  yet  unaware  of  her  sex.  But 
the  day  of  the  awakening  was  not  far  off.  One  fine 
summer's  da\,  when  the  trippers  were  abroad  in 
the  seaside  village  where  they  lived,  filling  the  place 
with  an  atmosphere  of  amorous  emotion,  Sybil 
bicycled  far  away  into  the  countr}'  into  a  beech 
wood,  and  sat  down  in  the  shade  to  rest  and  to 
think :  — 

To-day  for  the  first  time  she  analysed  the  thought  itself 
in   which    the   pain   lay   throbbing.  Suddenly    she 

burst  into  tears — passionate  sobbing  that  seems  to  burn 
her    throat — a    child's    passionate    revolt    against    injustice. 
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She  was  never  tired.  It  is  the  sislit.  the  thought  of  Effie 
and  her  love  that  have  shalien  her.  Acted  out  before  her 
eyes,  here  is  all  she  has  missed — lost  without  sense  of 
loss — unthought   of   till    now. 

Still  although  conscious  of  having  lost  love  out  of 
her  lift',  Sybil  does  not  in  any  way  associate  her 
distress  with  any  personal  feeling  about  Stone. 

It  was  otherwise  with  Stone.  He  loathed  the 
prospect  of  his  marriage  with  E^ffie,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment of  impulse  he  tells  Sybil  that  "  it  is  going  to  be 
a  damnable  mistake."  ''  I  swear  I'd  never  thought 
of  it  till  he  spoke  to  me." 

Thus  the  long  imprisoned  secret  came  to  be 
revealed. 

Effie  is  going  away  for  a  fortnight  to  London.  On 
the  eve  of  her  departure  Sybil  goes  into  the  work- 
room to  get  a  card  from  the  register  for  her  hus- 
band. 

But  stone  has  followed  her— talking  in  a  hard,  dry  Toice. 
'  That  is  not  the  place— we  put  it.  In  the  upper  drawer— I 
think.  You — you  won't  find  it  there:"  and.  as  he  stands 
behind   her,    she    hears   his   fast   breathing. 

Her  fingers  shake  in  the  drawer,  and   she   cannot  answer. 

■  Can't  you  find  it?''  And  he  stoops  beside  her  till  his 
face  touches   hers. 

"  Oh,  please  don't." 

It  is  the  feeble  half-whimpering  appeal  of  a  child,  not 
the  protest  of  a  woman  of  thirty-three,  as  he  takes  her  in 
his  arms  and  kisses  her  on  the  eyes  and  forehead.  Her 
head  has  .sunk,  so  that  be  cannot  reach  her  lips.  It  seems 
as  if  she  would  sink  through  his  arms  to  the  floor.  Then 
he  tarns  her  with  her  back  to  the  bookshelves,  and  holds 
her    against   him. 

"  Kiss   me.     Kiss   me." 

In  a  breathless  whisper  he  says  it — a  commaDd  rather 
than   an   entreaty. 

And  .slowly  the  open  wavering  lips  turn  to  his.  and  she 
obeys  him.  Her  fac«  is  cold  as  death;  she  is  limp  as  a 
rag;  and,  in  sudden  fear  that  she  is  about  to  faint,  he 
takes  her  from  the  wall,  and,  with  one  arm  round  her, 
draws    her    away. 

■"  We  must  go  back.  You  must  go  back.  I'll  follow.  My 
darling.   I   love  you   so— I   love  you   30." 

Then  she  goes  back  into  the  other  room — stopping  in 
the  hall  to  look  at  herself  in  the  mirror  above  the  Lowes- 
toft bowl.  Eflie  is  still  playing.  Her  husband,  on  the 
aofa,  looks  up  and  smiles.  Presently  Stone  comes  in  with 
the  envelope;  gives  the  paper  to  his  employer;  then  sits 
in  his  accustomed  place  near  the  piano.  Their  life  goes  on. 
This  monstrous  betiayal  has  occurred,  and  the  quiet 
room  is  unchanged.  She  is  wrapped  in  flame,  and  the 
quiet   life   goes   on. 

It  was  the  awakening — she  understood.  For  a 
moment  she  was  horror-stricken  bv  the  baseness  of 
t  the  fall,  then  she  was  lost  to  everything  without 
thought  except  for  her  love. 

Her  husband  is  but  a  kindly  grey-haired  man  with 
whom  she  had  been  dead,  till  lips  pressed  to  hers 
brought  her  to  life.  As  she  thought  of  it,  joy  in  life 
filled  her  throat  with  song.  He  is  hers,  not  Effie's. 
And  so  she  sings  her  song  of  glory  in  life  and  love. 
She  was  dead,  and  she  has  come  to  life,  and  the 
face  in  the  glass  is  transfigured  and  glorified,  taking 
a  new  and  noble  dignity  in  her  wondering  eyes. 

So  it  began.  If  only  it  had  stopped  there  !  But 
it  did  not.  The  lovers  appear  for  one  delirious  fort- 
night to  have  abandoned  themselves  to  the  utter- 
most expression  of  passion.  She  has  given  herself 
to  her  love  with  an  abandonment  so  absolute  that 
already  it  almost  frightens  him.  Her  struggles  to 
forget  all  things,  except  the  love-warmed  hour ; 
yet  e\'en  while  he  is  locked  in  her  embrace,  the 
.thought    of    the    man    he    has    wronged    chills    his 


blood.  As  a  knife  shame  stabs  him.  But  she 
seems  to  have  forgotten  what  shame  is,  or  never  to 
have  known.  She  is  without  regret,  without  re- 
morse. She  is  wrapped  in  soft  flames.  If  for  a 
moment  a  thought  of  the  treason  comes,  it  has  only 
this  power — to  make  the  joy  fiercer  and  yet  more 
sweetly  dear.  Night  after  night,  after  she  has  read 
her  husband  to  sleep,  when  all  the  house  has  been 
blotted  out  in  night  and  sleep,  she  glides  in  through 
a  door  of  fire,  and  then  in  the  darkness  seeks  her 
love  with  open  arms. 

Effie  comes  back,  but  the  liaison  goes  on.  Bur- 
goyne  gets  a  chill,  and  is  laid  up  with  multiple 
neuritis.  He  becomes  paralysed  in  his  lower  limbs, 
lies  like  a  mummy  motionless  in  bed  ;  and  his  wife, 
to  whom  he  gives  a  heart  of  diamonds  on  the  an- 
niversary of  their  marriage  day,  pities  him,  but 
continues  her  relations  with  Stone.  "  The  chain  of 
the  flesh  held  her.  Her  love  held  her  in  chains  of 
fire."  She  did  not  want  her  husband  to  die;  but 
she  could  not  help  brooding  over  the  possibility. 
Stone  was  sure  he  would  die,  and  told  her  so,  while 
she  sobbed  and  shivered  in  his  arms.  At  last  the 
climax  comes. 

Burgovne  sleeps  in  his  darkened  room.  ''  Motion- 
less he  lies  as  a  stone  knight — the  white  crusader 
sleeping  for  ever  on  the  white  tomb.'  With  this 
image  in  her  mind,  as  she  stands  in  the  shadow 
watchuig  him,  her  heart  melts  in  pity  and  remorse  ; 
"  but  the  chain  of  the  flesh  holds  fast — holds  her  in 
the  bondage  of  her  shameful  love." 

From  the  white  crusader  on  the  white  tomb  she 
flies  to  her  lover's  arms.  The  house  is  hushed  at 
midnight,  "  for  a  moment  firelight  flickered  redly  on 
the  empty  chair,  the  leather  couch,  the  lovers  locked 
in  each  other's  arms.  Then  again  the  darkness 
dropped  its  veils  to  hide  this  shameful  secret  of  the 
night.'' 

Suddenly  the  guilty  pair  are  startled  by  a  footfall. 
The  scene  which  follows  is  the  most  thrilling  in  the 
book.  Sybil  was  scared  horribly  at  the  thought  of 
discovery :  — 

Her  black  hair,  tumbling  loose  about  her  shoulders, 
hung  nearly  to  her  waist;  with  a  shaking  hand  she 
clutched  at  her  loose  wrapper  where  it  lay  open  at  ler 
throat,  and  her  white  face  in  the  midst  of  the  dark  hair 
for  a  momeiit   looked    like   a    staring,    senseless    mask. 

They  seek  to  hide.  In  vain.  The  footsteps 
sounded  slow,  shuffling,  and  dragging,  most  horrible 
to  hear.  The  paralysed  husband  had  risen  from 
his  white  tomb,  and  was  tracking  his  false  wife  to 
her  hiding  place.  "  It  was  as  though  a  dead  man 
had  risen,  as  though 

the  monstrous  wickedness  of  their  crime  had  cried  aloud 
in  the  silence  of  the  night  and  brouiht  the  dead  men  from 
their    graves." 

Inside  the  room,  panic,  terror.  Her  face  is  a 
staring  mask,  wide-eyed,  open-mouthed,  as  she  clings 
and  crouches,  listening,  waiting,  shaking  in  ever\ 
limb,  while  the  man  of  stone  is  coming  through  the 
darkness  to  the  door. 
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Thus  she  thought,  crouching  lower  still,  shaking  in  un- 
reasoning terror.  Now  his  hands  were  groping  in  the 
darkness  upon  tbe  door  itself.  The  heavy  feet  had  stopped. 
In  the  darkness  he  was  leaning  against  the  upper  panels, 
while  his  fingers  groped  for  the  handle,  and  she  heard  his 
laboured  breathing.  Then  the  handle  turned  and  was 
violently  shaken;  his  weight  was  thrown  upon  the  panels 
with  a  thud  as  of  stone;  the  bolt  plate  burst  from  the 
wall.  As  a  stone  man  might  have  crashed  through  the 
door,  he  came  lurching,  swaying  into  the  room,  and  stood 
before    them. 

He  was  white  from  head  to  foot,  gaunt  and  terrible, 
swathed  in  wool,  bound  in  white  linen— a  statue  that  had 
come  to  life,  a  dead  man  who  had  risen  from  the  grave. 
His  eyes  were  upon  her  now.  As  he  advanced  he  pointed 
with  outstretched  hand  at  his  cowering  wife — at  guilt  per- 
sonified crouching  down  by  her  lover's  knees  against  the 
wall  of  books.  Then,  just  as  he  reached  the  couch  he  tried 
to  speak.  His  voice  came  hoarse  and  thick — horrible  vocal 
sounds,  not  words.  Then  there  was  a  low.  gasping  cry, 
and  at  the  same  moment  his  arm  sank  as  though  it  had 
been  slowly  pulled  down  by  some  unseen  person,  and. 
staggering  forward,  he  fell  face  downward  across  the 
couch. 

The  natural  consequence  of  this  miraculous  exer- 
tion of  energ}'  by  the  paralysed  philosopher  was  an 
apoplectic  stroke,  from  which  he  took  three  years  to 
recover.  He  lay  for  weeks  apparently  unconscious 
of  everything.  His  wife,  now  completely  cured  of 
her  passion  for  Stone,  was  nevertheless  compelled 
to  continue  relations  with  her  lover.  She  feels  her- 
self a  murderess,  and  she  realises  the  weakness  of 
the  creature  for  whom  she  has  sacrificed  her  hus- 
band's hfe.  The  chapter  describing  the  alternating 
agonies  of  remorse,  of  fear,  of  dread  lest  death 
should  supervene,  and  of  a  half  desperate  hope  that 
the  injured  husband  might  pass  away  before  re- 
gaining consciousness,  are  very  powerfully  written. 

Then  there  was  Effie,  did  she  know  ?  Did  she 
suspect?  Alas!  the  doubt  was  soon  resolved  into 
cruel  certainty.  Effie  divines  the  truth  and  com- 
mits suicide.  Her  death  completed  Stone's  dis- 
illusion. Her  white  hands  rose  between  him  and  the 
woman  whom  he  loved.  He  vanishes  from  the  story 
and  dies  at  San  Remo. 

Burgoyne,  however,  does  not  die.  He  recovers, 
and  when  he  is  himself  again  he  announces  in  the 
preface  to  his  magnum  opus  that  while  he  was  lying 
apparently  unconscious,  suffering  from  lack  of 
speech  and  almost  complete  paralvsis,  he  was  study- 
ing the  mechanism  of  thought  and  watching  the 
rebuilding  of  the  brain.  All  the  while  he  was  per- 
fectly conscious  of  the  causes  of  his  apoplectic 
seizure.  He  knew,  therefore,  of  his  wife's  guilt,  of 
Stone's  treachery,  but  never  by  word  or  look  did  he 
imply  reproach.  Nor  did  his  wife  learn  until  the 
preface  was  published  that  he  had  from  the  first 
been  fully  aware  of  her  fall.  Then  when  he  knew 
she  knew  he  knew,  he  forgave  her  fully,  restored 
her  to  her  old  place  as  "  dear  Sybil,"  and  she  re- 
mained his  obedient,  sexless  secretary  to  the  end  of 
the  stor}-. 

"  The  Guarded  Flame "  is  very  scientific  and 
materialistic.  Most  readers  will  find  it  too  scientific, 
and  not  a  few  will  resent  the  supercilious  assump- 
tion that  no  one  of  intelligence  can  be  other  than  a 
materialist.  Of  the  scientific  side  of  the  book  I 
have  said  nothing  :   but  the  following  dream-vision 


of  the  result  on  the  brain  of  an  apoplectic  stroke  is 

vivid  and  striking:  — 

Once   he    dveamed    that   he   was   climbing    iron    stairs   and 
walking    on    iron    galleries    in    some    incredibly    stupendous 
power-house    of   electricity.      He    had    ascended    hundreds    of 
feet,    and    yet    he    was    far    below    the   unseen    dome    of    the 
mighty    house.      Thought,    sense    was    crushed    by    the    mys- 
tery   and    vastness    of    the    place.      All    about    him,    as    he 
climbed    from    stage    to    stage,    were   the    grey   zinc    accumu- 
lators.     Here    and    there    were    hollow,    inexplicable    spaces, 
but  all  else  was  filled  with  the  grev  zinc  and  the  wondrous 
white    metal    rods— bundles    of    these    endless    rods    which, 
close   at   hand,   seemed   like  faggots   in   a   wood-house   fallen 
into     inextricable    confusion,     but     which,     as    he     guessed, 
were    arransed    in    the    curious     labyrinthine    pattern     or- 
dained   by    this   unknown    dynamic    law.      And    through    the 
vast    store    of    rods    the    electric    current    flows— now    here, 
now    there,    an    unseen   stream    of   latent   fire.     Suddenly    he 
understood. 
This    was   the    brain    of   Eichard    Burgoyne's   brain. 
Then    in    a   moment    comes    a    flash,    a    spark.     Something 
has    fused;    and    up    there,    as    he    crawls    by    galleries    and 
stairs,    he   can   see  the  mischief— bundles   of  the  white  rods 
fused   into   a  mass;    rods.   beds,   and  staunohions  burnt  and 
twisted  out  of  shape— a  stop   here  now   and   always   for   the 
playing    current. 

The  net  impression  left  by  the  book  is  that  it  is 
a  great  pity  that  amiable  philosophers  who  live  only 
a  thought  life   should  not  be   able   to   provide  for 
prettv   voung  orphan  girls  other  than  by  marrying 
them.      Burgoyne  ought  to   have   adopted   Sybil   as 
his  daughter.     She  would  then  have  been  free  to 
marry  Stone  when  he  came  across  her  path.     It  is 
wrong  to  say  that  anything  is  impossible  in  the  ex- 
plosive capacity  of  suppressed  sex.     But  I  confess 
I  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  Sybil,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-three,    could     have   been    liable     to    such     a 
Krakatoa   eruption    of   dammed-up    passion    as   not 
only  to  abandon  herself  so  utterly  to  a  lover,  but  to 
exultinglv  triumph  over  the  destruction  of  the  hopes 
of  her  only  girl-friend.     Awakened  passion  of  desire 
is   sometimes  merciless   as  a  tigress.      But  there  is 
nothing  in  the  story  to  suggest  that  Sybil  possessed 
such  a  raging  volcano  of  latent  sex  as  to  render  her 
oblivious  to  all  considerations  of  honour  and  duty. 
If  she  had  been  Italian  or  Spaniard  it  might  have 
been  less  incredible.     But  an  English  girl,  nurtured 
and  disciplined  like  Sybil — I  confess  Mr.  Maxwell's 
story  leaves  me  unconvinced.     The  problem  as  to 
what  should  be  done  by  the  young  wives  of  old  men, 
when  young  men  fall  in  love  with  them,  is  one  of 
perennial  interest.     The  event  is  always  happening, 
and  must  alwaxs  happen,  unless  the  young  wife  is 
ugly  and  of  a  shrewish  disposition,  or  she  is  kept 
imprisoned  in  the  recesses  of  a  zenana.     There  is 
not  much  difficulty  about  it  so  long  as  the  young 
wife  does  not  share  her  lover's  passion.     But  when 
she  does,  then  the  trouble  begins.    No  general  solu- 
tion can  be  presented.    Each  case  must  be  dealt  with 
on    its   own    merits.      Sometimes    separation,    some- 
times platonics,  will  suffice.     But  the  one  thing  that 
ought  to  be  ruled  out  as  intolerable  and  impossible 
is  the  course  taken  by  Sybil.     It  may  be,  and  often 
is,   impossible  to   avoid   loving  another  man  better 
than  your  husband,  especially  when  your  husband  is 
a   huiiband  only  in  name  ;   but  it  ought  to  be,   and 
usually   is,   bv   no   means   so   difficult   to   keep  that 
mutual    passion  sternly  within   the    frontiers  which 
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have  been  erected  on  the  physical  plane  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  sanctity  of  the  home. 

II.— THE  DISENCHANTED.* 

It  is  perhaps  unjust  to  include  Pierre  Loti's  latest 
charming  work  as  one  in  a  trilogy  of  novels  assert- 
ing the  Dethronement  of  Love.  But  in  a  sense  it  is 
true.  The  disenchanted  Turkish  ladies  of  whom  he 
writes  are  in  revolt  against  the  conventioaally  ac- 
cepted conception  of  what  Love  is,  and  should  be, 
for  a  Moslem  woman.  They  would  dethrone  the 
established  throne  of  Love,  based  upon  social  con- 
venience or  the  will  of  man,  in  order  to  erect  upon 
its  ruins  the  throne  of  true  Love,  of  which  the  es- 
sence is  the  free  consent  of  both  parties  to  a  perfect 
union.  In  this  the  fair  daughters  of  the  Infidel  who 
have  apostatised  from  the  faith  of  their  fathers  are 
more  faithful  subjects  of  the  great  King  Eros  than 
either  the  scientists  of  the  "  Guarded  Flame  "  or  the 
Saints  of  Fogazzaro's  romance.  But  nevertheless  to 
the  male  Mohammedan,  Pierre  Loti's  Disenchanted 
are  all  rebels  against  Love  as  he  understands  it. 

Andre  Lhery,  a  well-known  novelist,  was  languidly  ex- 
amining his  letters  one  pale  spring  morning,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  in  the  cottage  where  his  latest  fancy 
had  kept  him  almost  a  fixture  since  the  preceding  winter. 
A  great  ma.ny  letters  this  morning."  he  sighed.  "  too 
many." 

Women's  letters,  for  the  most  part,  signed  and 
unsigned,  each  correspondent  as  a  rule  thinking 
herself  the  onlv  woman  in  the  world  daring  enough 
to  write  to  a  strange  man,  whom,  moreover,  she 
alone  could  understand  as  he  had  never  been  under- 
stood before.  This  morning's  post  had  brought  a 
letter  bearing  the  Turkish  postmark,  clearly  stamped 
with  a  name  which  never  failed  to  stir  the  novelist's 
soul — Stamboul ! 

And.  as  already  so  often  in  dreams,  the  profile  of  a  town 
rose  before  his  eyes — eyes  which  had  seen  the  whole  world. 
in  all  its  infinite  diversity — a  town  of  minarets  and  domes, 
majestic  and  unique,  matchless  still  in  its  irretrievable 
ruinousness.  outlined  sharnlv  against  the  sky.  with  the 
blue  circle  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora  beyond,  stretching  to 
the  horizon. 

Stamboul,  age-old  Stamboul,  such  as  the  old 
Khalifs  saw  it.  such  still  as  Soliman  the  Magnificent 
conceived  it — Stamboul  at  midday,  at  midnight,  at 
eventide,  and  at  break  of  day;  in  winter  and  in 
summer,  in  sunshine  and  in  storm — every  aspect  of 
the  town  will  be  indelibly  impressed  on  the  mind  of 
whoever  reads  this  book.  Andre  Lherv  had  had 
correspondents  before  in  Turkish  harems — what  had 
he  not  had  ?  But  this  one's  language  was  too 
modern,  her  French  too  pure.  It  was  useless  for 
her  to  quote  the  Koran,  and  ask  for  a  reply  posie- 
restante.  with  infinite  precautions.  She  was  a  bird 
of  passage  at  Constantinople,  or  perhaps  the  wife  of 
an  attache — but  no  Turkish  woman.  Yet  it  was  as 
if  Turkey  called  to  the  man  who  had  once  loved  it 
so  deeply. 

•"I/efl  D^senchant^es.  Eoman  des  Harems  Turcs  Oon- 
temporains."  par  Pierre  Loti.  Paris:  Oalmann-L^yy.  Lon- 
don:    \     Sipgle.     3f.   50c. 


Let  the  reader  substitute  for  Andre  Lhery  the 
name  of  the  author  of  this  enchanting  story  of  the 
Disenchanted ;  he  is  not  forbidden  to  do  so.  But 
he  is  forbidden — at  least  he  is  told  that  it  is  waste 
of  his  time — to  try-  to  give  real  names  to  the  Disen- 
chanted, the  three  little  black-robed  phantoms  of 
the  harem  round  whose  tragic  lives  this  story  of 
Turkish  womanhood  of  to-day  is  woven.  They  are 
■  entirely  imaginary  " ;  one  could  wish  Pierre  Loti 
had  not  told  us. 

A    TURKISH    GIRL    OF    TO-DAY. 

The  April  sunshine — the  April  of  1901 — shone 
into  the  room  of  a  young  girl  asleep.  The  room 
was  very  modern,  with  all  the  latest  refinements  of 
a  decadent  age ;  on  the  sheets  and  pillows  perhaps 
too  much  lace,  on  the  girl's  fingers  perhaps  too 
many  costly  rings ;  the  girl  herself,  with  her  exqui- 
site oval  face  and  almost  too  finely  cut  features, 
hardly  real,  scarcely  life-Hke  in  her  waxen  beauty. 
Her  room  might  have  been  that  of  any  pampered 
little  Parisienne,  except  for  an  inscription  in  Turkish 
o\'er  her  bed.  Baudelaire,  Verlaine,  Kant,  Nietzsche 
and  Gyp's  latest  novel  lay  about.  And  in  an  open 
case  a  brilliant  marriage  diadem,  and  trailing  on 
the  chairs  a  bridal  dress  of  white  silk  and  orange 
blossom. 

To  Djenane,  this  young  girl,  is  brought,  by  the 
connivance  of  her  French  governess,  a  letter  from 
^\ndre  Lhery.  This  letter  she  goes  (veiled  and 
accompanied,  of  course)  to  show  to  her  two  cousins. 
Another  pacha's  house,  guarded  by  a  tall  eunuch ; 
another  modern  room,  with  fresh  Parisian  toilettes 
hing  about,  for  the  morrow  is  Djenane's  wedding- 
dav,  and  her  cousins  are  to  be  her  bridesmaids.  She 
is  twenty-two,  almost  an  old  maid.  It  is  French  that 
is  spoken  here,  or  German,  or  Italian,  or  English, 
for  these  little  modem  Turkish  girls  read  Dante,  or 
Bvron,  or  Shakespeare  in  the  original.  A  letter 
from  Andre  Lherv,  one  whose  novels  thev  had  often 
read,  is  an  event  in  their  eventless  lives.  They  loved 
him  because  he  spoke  with  affection  of  Turkey,  with 
respect  of  Islam. 

OLD   AND   NEW  TUBKET. 

The  contrast  between  the  young  Turkey  of  to-day 

and   the   old  Turkey   of  vesterdav   is   soon   sharply 

felt:  — 

A  mamma  appeared,  the  two  sisters'  mother,  and  quickly 
the  conversation  was  changed,  the  letter  spirited  away. 
Not  that  she  was  very  strict,  this  ^aim-faced  mamma,  bat 
still  she  would  have  scolded  them,  and  above  all  she 
could  not  have  understood.  She  belonged  to  another 
generation,  speaking  little  French,  and  liaving  read  only 
Alexandre  Dumas  the  Elder.  Between  her  and  her  daugh- 
ters there  was  an  abyss  of  two  centuries  at  least,  so 
quickly  do  things  move  in  Turkey  to-day.  She  was  not 
even  outwardly  like  them,  for  her  fine  eyes  had  an  almost 
childlike  expression  of  peace  quite  absent  from  those  of  Andr6 
Lhery's  admirers.  In  this  world  she  liad  never  been,  never 
even  wished  to  be.  more  than  a  tender  mother  and  a 
blameless   wife. 

She  still  could  not  wear  European  dress  grace- 
fully ;  and  the  old  grandmother  still  clung  to  her 
silver  embroideries  and  Circassian  veils.  And  what 
did  either  of  them  care  for  Andre  Lherv? 
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They  are  1320 — as  the  ladies  of  the  old  order  are 
called  by  the  little  hothouse-grown  flowers  of 
modern  Turkey.  They  admit  only  the  dates  of 
Mahomet's  Hegira,  never  using  the  European  calen- 
dar. 

A   TURKISH    BEIDE. 

The  bride  of  to-morrow  is  at  home,  seated  at  her 
desk,  about  to  burn  letters  and  other  souvenirs  of 
her  girlhood,  lest  they  should  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  unknown  young  Bey  in  a  few  hours  to  be  her 
master.  She  would  have  locked  herself  in  but  that 
Turkish  women's  rooms  have  no  locks.  And  every 
movement  is  watched,  by  servants,  by  eunuchs, 
spying  night  and  day,  by  duennas  with  cat-like 
movements  and  hawk-like  eyes.  She  burned  them 
all — these  letters  in  Turkish,  French,  German,  Eng- 
lish, all  full  of  revolt,  and  poisoned  by  that  pes- 
simism which  is  the  scourge  of  Turkish  harems  to- 
daj-.  Like  all  Turkish  girls,  her  time  of  unveiled 
freedom  ended  at  thirteen  years.  From  then  till 
now — ten  years  nearly — she  has  studied  ardently 
literature,  history  and  transcendental  philosophy, 
harmony  and  musical  composition,  until  she  was 
remarkable  for  her  attainments  even  among  the 
highly  cultured  young  Turkish  women  of  her  ac- 
quaintance, who  quoted  her  opinions  and  copied 
the  costly  elegance  of  her  clothes.  Above  all,  she 
was  the  standard-bearer  in  the  feminine  revolt 
against  the  severities  of  the  harem. 

Her  girlish  journal  she  would  not  burn — that 
journal  which  it  pleased  her  to  imagine  she  was 
writing  for  Andre  Lhery,  and  which  he  could  never 
read. 

Then  partly  through  this  journal,  partly  through 
the  narrative  of  Andre  Lhery  (for  the  arrangement 
and  style  of  this  novel  are  wholly  French),  for  we 
are  told  how  she  tried  to  calm  herself  by  music ; 
then,  her  courage  failing,  sent  for  her  two  cousins 
to  spend  with  her  the  last  night  of  her  girlhood. 
T/iey  understood.  That  terrible  wedding-day  to- 
morrow !  They  could  not  sleep  for  thinking  of  its 
long-drawn-out  ordeal^frora  nine  in  the  morning 
till  eleven  at  night,  seated  hour  after  hour  on  a 
throne,  receiving  compliments  and  being  stared  at. 
.  .  .  And  they  did  not  remember  till  late  that  it 
was  the  night  when  they  must  pray  for  the  dead  :  — 

It  was  one  of  the  only  religioiia  customs  of  Islam  wirch 
the.v  still  faithfullr  observed.  Otherwise  they  were  like 
most  Mussulman  women  of  their  generation  and  their 
world— touched  olasted  by  the  breath  of  Darwin.  Schopen- 
hauer,   and    *;o    man.v    others. 

Worse  than  if  they  had  been  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity, said  their  grandmother. 

A    ItODERN    TUEKISH    MAEKIAGE. 

The  four  days'  bride  might  have  been  a  Parisienne 
at  home  but  for  the  barred  windows  and  the  texts 
from  the  Koran.  Yet  to  be  treated  as  an  odalisque, 
as  a  luxurious  doll,  to  be  decked  and  tricked  out — 
for  the  delectation  of  her  master !  Nothing  hu- 
miliated her  so  much.     Yet  the  vouns  Bev  was  a 


kind  husband,  as  Turkish  husbands  go.  He  loved 
his  wife,  as  a  Turkish  husband  understands  love. 
As  time  goes  on  there  is  another  woman,  Durdane. 
Yet  he  cared  nothing  for  her  ;  all  the  time  it  was- 
Djenane,  his  wife,  that  he  loved.  But  she  had  no 
child,  and  Durdane  had  :  the  Bev  must  marry 
Durdane ;  and  here  was  Djenane's  chance.  For 
two  months  her  stepmother  had  consented  to  hei 
living  apart  from  her  husband  ;  but  the  two  months 
are  over,  and  he  claims  her  imperiously. 

And  one  day,  in  the  room  of  her  girlhood,  we 
see  her  again.  A  Paris  dress  of  grey  and  silver, 
with  a  long  Court  train,  made  her  look  slenderer 
and  lovelier  than  ever.  She  is  going  to  the  Palace, 
to  the  Valide  Sultana,  the  Sultan's  mother,  to  beg 
her  intercession  with  the  Sultan  for  a  divorce.  The 
'Valide  will  understand.  Her  grandmother,  all  the 
1320  women,  understood  nothing;  two  wives  in  one 
house,  or  three  or  four,  why  not?  That  notion 
about  onlv  having  one  had  come,  like  other  bad 
things,  from  Europe.  And  the  Valide  does  under- 
stand ;   the  divorce  is  obtained. 

Meanwhile,  what  has  happened  to  the  two  little 
cousins,  the  graver  Zeyneb,  and  the  merry,  birdlike 
Melek  ?  Both  are  married  ;  both  have  returned  to 
their  girlhood's  home  ;  Melek,  after  months  of  tor- 
ture, having  at  last  divorced  a  cruel  husband ; 
Zeyneb  mercifully  delivered  from  hers  by  death :  — 

Irreparably  injured,  almost  at  the  same  time,  in  the 
flower  of  their  youth,  deflowered,  weary,  the  very  wreckage 
of  life,  they  had  still,  though  utterly  beaten  down,  been 
able  to  resume  their  sisterly  intimac.v.  now  closer  than 
ever. 

THE    THREE    LITTLE    BLACK    PHANTOMS. 

It  is  1904.  Andre  Lhery  has  returned  to  Stam- 
boul.  One  day  a  mysterious  letter  reaches  him — - 
from  his  Turkish  correspondent  of  three  years  ago. 
She  will  meet  him  at  a  certain  hour,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Bosphorus.  He  knows  how  much  she  risks. 
He  keeps  the  appointment.  A  carriage  drives  up 
at  the  appointed  time  and  place.  Three  black  phan- 
toms, thickly  veiled  in  triple  veils,  descend; — 

■  If  yon  only  knew,"  said  one,  *'  what  deceptions  we 
have  had  to  practise  to  get  here!  And  what  a  number  of 
people — negroes  and  negresses — we  have  had  to  leave  along 
tho   road!" 

Xever  should  he  see  their  faces.  For  him  they 
are  three  little  black  shadows:  — 

"  Souls,"  corrects  one  of  them.  "  Nothing  but  souls.  .  .  . 
Three   poor  troubled   souls,    who   need   your   friendship." 

And  the  friendship  thus  begun  is  continued  at  ■ 
infinite  risks,  and  with  ever-increasing  audacity. 
For  a  long  time  he  does  not  even  see  one  of  their 
faces,  and  not  till  the  very  last  dues  he  see  the  face 
of  Djenane.  They  meet  constantly,  sometimes,  at 
first,  in  a  cemetery,  later  on  in  a  house,  with  still 
more  precautions.  Thev  bring  their  friends,  other 
black-veiled  phantoms,  all  in  revolt  against  black 
veils,  high  walls,  and  iron  bars.  They  suggest  to 
him,  finally,  the  novel  of  modem  Turkish  women's 
lives — "  Les  D^senchantees,"  as  thev  decide  it  shall 
be    called.      Thev    even    allow    photographs    to    be 
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taken  of  them;  in  fact,  their  character  as  Turkish 
women  would  be  gone  for  ever  were  the  half  known. 
"Are  you  not  exceptions?"  he  asks  them  one  day 
when  they  are  more  than  usually  in  revolt  against 
their  oppressors. 

'We  are  the  rule.  Take  twent.v  Turkish  women  at 
random— fashionable  women,  of  cou:se — and  you  will  not 
find  one  who  does  not  talk  like  that.  .  .  .  No.  we  can 
bear    it   no   longer." 

But  leave  Turkey,  no !  Rather  endure  the  worst 
humiliations,  the  cruellest  slavery. 

And  the  end  ?  For  it  must  end — this  time  of 
clandestine  meetings  arranged  with  infinite  pains 
and  precautions.  One  September  they  commit  an 
unheard-of  piece  of  daring ;  thev  all  go  together  on 
the  hills  and  in  the  woods :  — 

Zeyneb  and  Melek  draped  in  silks  of  palest  hue.  almost 
white,  walking  beside  Djenane.  always  in  elegiac  black. 
Their  dresses  trailed  over  the  exquisite  turf,  over  the  fine, 
short  grass,  brushing  the  violet  blossoms  of  the  autumn 
crocuses,  disturbing  up  the  golden  yellow  leaves  that  had 
already  fallen  from  the  plane  trees.  They  might  have 
been  three  Elysian  Shades  crossins  the  valley  of  the 
Great  Rest,  the  one  in  the  middle  in  mourning  being 
doubtless    a    Shade    still    lamenting    her   earthly    love. 

One  more  meeting — the  last.  Then  they  must 
separate  for  ever.  And  the  weeks  moved  on,  and 
still  they  met.  One  day  he  sees  them  in  their  own 
home ;  then  they  hire  a  carriage,  and  with  him,  as 
Bey,  drive  into  the  country.  Now  he  may  some- 
times see  their  young,  charming  faces.  The  last 
autumn  that  they  can  spend  together  is  over ;  the 
.spring,  even  the  summer,  of  1905  has  come,  and  the 
time  of  Andre  Lhery's  return  to  France  draws  very 
near.  Meetings  are  much  more  difficult  this  year. 
The  violet  crocuses  are  out  again  in  the  grass  ;  the 
cold  autumn  rains  fall  one  day,  the  next  is  warm 
and  strangely  limpid.  At  all  costs  they  are  to  meet 
once  more  in  the  first  days  of  October,  and  once 
more  they  do  meet.  All  three  little  phantoms  are 
to  be  married  again  ;  moreover,  they  are  too  inde- 
pendent, it  seems  :  they  must  have  husbands  who 
will  master  them.  Djenane  will  submit ;  then  it  can- 
not be  true  that  .  .  .  He  wonders.  Melek  is  in 
a  high  fever  merelv  at  the  thought  of  re-marriage. 
If  onlv  thev  might  be  treated  more  as  thinking,  re- 
sponsible beings,  not  forced  to  marry  men  tbey  have 
never  seen — it  is  all  they  would  ask  at  first. 

THE    END   OF    ALL. 

One  morning  a  blue  ribbon  is  seen  outside 
Djenane's  barred  windows  ;  Melek's  twenty  years  of 
life  are  ended.  Zeyneb,  they  know,  must  soon  fol- 
low her  ;  but  she  lives  to  send  to  Andre  Lhery,  now 
in  France,  Djenane's  last  letter,  written  on  the  eve 
of  her  intended  marriage  to  her  former  husband, 
written  in  the  very  last  moments  of  her  life,  which 
she  cuts  short  bv  poison :  — 

And    your    hook — our   book?     .  Did    you    really    feel 

the  sadness  of  our  life?  Did  you  really  understand  the 
crime  of  awakening  sleeping  souls  and  then  breaking 
them  if  th€,v  escape,  the  infamy  of  reducing  women  to 
the    passive    condition    of   things?     I    wonder 

■  Ne  saviez-vous  done  pas  que  je  vouB  ch^rissais  de  tout 
mon  etre?  Quand  on  est  mort.  on  pent  {out  avouer.  Lea 
regies   du  mnnde.   il    ny   en   a    plus  .     . 

'  Je   t'aime,   entends-tu   du   m'^'iis   ce!a.   je   t'aiitte." 

Then  it  was  true. 


THE   TUEKISH   WOMAN'S  IDEAL. 

\Vhat  does  the  modem  Turkish  woman  ask  of 
life?  Does  she  know  what  she  wants?  Very  well, 
it  would  seem.  Their  supreme  suffering  is  to  be 
able  to  love  only  a  dream :  — 

"  For  all  of  us  are  condemned  to  love  nothing  else.  We 
are  married,  you  know  how?  And  yet  this  semblance  of  a 
European  household  .  -  .  already  represents  a  progress 
which  is  flattering  to  us,  though  such  a  household  is  very 
easily  upset,  hourly  threatened  as  it  is  by  the  caprice  of 
a  changeable  husband.  .  .  .  Often,  it  is  true,  the  man 
thus  given  us  by  chance  is  good  and  kind,  but  tee  have  net 
chosen  him.  We  become  attached  to  him  in  time,  but  this 
affection  is  not  love.  .  .  .  W^e  do  love,  but  we  love  with 
our  soul  another  soul.  .  .  .  And  this  love  remains  a 
dream,  because  we  are  faithful  wives,  and,  above  all. 
because  it  is  too  dear  to  us,  this  dream,  for  us  to  risk 
losing  it  by  attempting  to  realise  it.  .  .  .  That  is  the 
secret  of  the  Mussulman  woman's  soul,  in  Turkey,  in  the 
.year  of  the  Hegira  1322.  Our  modern  education  has  caused 
this   double   nature." 

"With  your  existence,"  Djenane  asks  Andre,  "your 
existence  so  full  of  life  and  colour,  can  you  conceive  of 
ours,  so  pale,  nothing  but  years  dragging  along  without 
leaving  any  trace?  We  always  know  beforehand  what 
to-morrow  will  bring  us— nothing  and  that  all  to-morrows, 
till  we  die,  will  slip  by  with  the  same  gentle  insipidity, 
the  some  uniform  colourlessness.  We  live  pearl-grey  days, 
padded  always  with  soft  down  which  makes  us  long  for 
stones   and    thorns. 

'  In  the  novels  which  reach  us  from  Europe  there  are 
alwa.vs  people  who.  in  the  evening  of  life,  lament  their  lost 
illusions.  Ah,  well,  at  least  they  had  illusions 
while  we,  Andre,  have  never  had  the  chance  of  having 
any,  and  "when  our  autumn  comes  we  shall  not  even  have 
the   melancholy   resource   of   lamenting   their    loss. 

"  We  are  the  ladder,  we,  and  doubtless  our  immediate 
successors— the  ladder  by  which  Turkish  women  must 
ascend  to  freedom.  .  .  .  Oh!  our  misinterpreted,  mis- 
understood Islam.  .  .  .  Oh!  our  Prophet,  it  is  not  he 
who  condemned  us  to  the  martyrdom  inflicted  on  ns. 
The  veil  he  once  gave  us  was  a  protection,  not  a  sign  of 
slavery.  Never,  never  did  he  intend  that  we  should  be 
mere    dolls    to    play    with." 

Andre  Lhery  is  to  write  a  book  telling  of  the 
Turkish  woman's  soul  and  her  sufferings.  In  that 
book  he  must  insist  on — 

the  empty  feeling  in  our  lives  caused  througii  being 
obliged  only  to  talk  to  women,  to  have  none  hut  women 
friends,  to  be  always  among  ourselves,  with  our  fellows. 
Our  friends?  they  are  feeble  and  weary  as  otirselves.  .  ,  . 
We  so  sorely  need  a  man  friend,  a  strong  man's  hand, 
something  to  lean  upon,  strong  enough  to  bear  us  up  if 
we  are  near  to  falling.  .  .  .  Lives  with  nothing  in  them! 
Do  you  feel  the  full  horror  of  that?  Poor  souls,  winged 
now,  but  heid  captive;  hearts  with  the  hot  blood  of  youth 
rising  in  them  yet  with  all  action  forbidden  them,  unable 
to  do  anything,  even  good,  preying  on  themselves  or  con- 
suming   themselves    in    vain    dreams. 

What  can  they  do  with  their  lamentable,  aimless 
little  lives?  They  would  relieve  sickness  and 
sorrow,  begin  and  carry  out  some  great  scheme  for 
good.  .  .  .  No ;  they  must  remain  unoccupied, 
hidden  for  ever  behind  their  iron  bars — iron  bars 
which  do  a  prison  make,  the  most  terrible  of  all 
prisons. 

III.— THE   SAIXT.* 

I  have  alreadv  briefly  noticed  "  The  Saint,"  but 
it  is  evident  that  the  novel  demands  more  lengthy 
treatment.  Mrs.  Crawford's  notice  in  the  Fori- 
iiightly  Review  has  been  quoted,  but  I  must  supple- 
ment these  brief  notices  by  quoting  at  some  length 
from  the  admirable  article  by  Mr.  W.  Roscoe 
Thayer,  on  Antonio  Fogazzaro  and  his  master- 
piece, which  appears  in  the  current  number  of  the 

•  ■  The  Saint":  an  English  translation  of  "11  Santo,"  by 
Antonio    Fogaizaro.      Hodder.     68. 
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The  Review  ot  Reviews. 


Xovember  1,  1900. 


Xor/k  American  Review.  Mr.  Thayer  is  lost  in  ad- 
miration of  '■  The  Saint."  He  contrasts  the  extra- 
ordinary purity  and  faith  of  Fogazzaro  with  the 
brilliant  but  obscene  and  degenerate  books  of 
D'Annunzio,  who,  speaking  the  universal  language 
Sin,  has  been  accepted  as  the  t\-pical  Italian  by 
foreigners  who  have  never  heard  of  Fogazzaro. 

THE    AUTHOR. 

Antonio  Fogazzaro,  now  a  man  of  sixty-four  years 
of  age,  is  declared  bv  Mr.  Thayer  to  be  the  most 
eminent  Italian  novelist  since  Manzoni.  He  was 
born  in  Vicenza,  studied  for  the  law  in  Padua  and 
in  Turin,  but  soon  abandoned  the  Bar  for  litera- 
ture. He  made  his  debut  as  a  poet,  and  did  not 
publish  his  first  novel  till  1881,  when  he  was  thirty- 
nine  years  of  age.  His  greatest  works  are  "  Mal- 
ombra,"  "  Dame'.e  Cortis,"  "  II  Mistero  del  Poeta,'' 
"  Piccolo  Mondo  Antico,"  and  "  II  Santo."  Mr. 
Thayer  says,  ■'  Now,  at  a  little  more  than  threescore 
years,  the  publication  of  '  The  Saint '  entitles  him 
to  rank  among  the  few  literary  masters  of  the 
time." 

THE    STORY    OF     ■  IL    SANTO." 

■'  II  Santo  "  has  been  put  on  the  Index,  while  the 
Catholic  Christian  Democrats  have  accepted  it  as 
their  gospel.  Mr.  Thayer  thus  summarises  the 
story  of  the  book :  — 

On  the  face  of  it  what  does  the  book  say?  This  is  what 
It  says;  That  Piero  Itaironi.  a  man  of  the  world,  cultivated 
far  ijeyond  his  kind,  after  having  had  a  vehement  love- 
affair,  is  stricken  with  remoise,  "experiences  religion," 
becomes  penitent,  is  filled  with  a  strange  zeal — an  ineffable 
comforts  and  devotes  himself,  body,  heart  and  soul,  to  the 
worship  of  God  and  the  succour  of  his  fellow-men.  As 
Benedetto,  the  lay  brother,  he  serves  the  peasant  popula- 
tions among  the  Sabine  hills,  or  moves  on  his  errands  cif 
hope  and  merc.v  among  the  poor  of  Rome.  Everybody  re- 
cognises him  as  a  holy  man—"  a  saint."  Perhaps,  if  he 
had  restricted  liimself  to  taking  only  soup  or  simple 
medicines  to  the  hungry  and  sick,  he  would  have  been 
unmolested  in  his  philanthripy ;  but.  after  his  conversion, 
he  has  devoured  the  Scriptures  and  studied  the  books  of 
the  Fathers,  until  the  spirit  of  the  early,  simple,  un- 
theological  Cliurch  had  poured  into  him.  It  brought  a 
message  the  truth  of  which  so  stirred  him  that  he  could 
not  rest  until  lie  imparted  it  to  his  fellows.  He  preached 
righteousness — the  supremacy  of  conduct  over  ritual;  love 
as  the  test  and  goal  of  life;  but  always  with  full  acknow- 
ledgment of  Mother  Church  as  the  way  of  salvation.  In- 
deed, he  seems  to  doubt  neither  the  impregnability  of  the 
foundations  of  Christianity,  nor  the  validity  of  the  Petrine 
corner-stone;  taking  these  for  granted,  he  aims  to  live  the 
Cliristian   life  in  every  act,  in  every  thought. 

Yet  these  utterances,  so  nattiral  to  Benedetto,  awaken 
the  suspicions  of  his  superiors,  who — we  cannot  say  with- 
out cause — scent  heresy  in  them.  Good  works  righteous 
conduct — what  are  these  in  comparison  with  blind  sub- 
scription to  orthodox  formulas?  Benedetto  is  persecuted, 
not  by  an  obviously  brutal  or  sanguinary  persecution— 
although  it  might  have  come  to  that  except  for  a  cata- 
strophe of  another  sore — but  by  the  verj-  fineness  of  persecu- 
tion. The  sagacious  politicians  of  the  Vatican,  inheritors 
of  the  acctmiulated  craft  of  a  tliousand  years,  know  too 
much  to  break  a  butterfly  on  a  wheel,  to  make  a  inartvr 
of  an  inconvenient  person  whom  they  can  be  rid  of 
Quietly.  Therein  lies  the  tragedy  of  Benedetto's  experience, 
so  far  as  we  regard  him  or  as  he  thought  himself,  an 
instrument    for   the    regeneration    of    the    Church. 

On  the  face  of  it.  therefore.  '  The  Saint  "  is  the  story  of 
a  man  with  a  passion  for  doing  good,  in  the  most  direct 
and  human  way.  who  found  the  Church  in  which  he  be- 
lieved the  Church  which  existed  ostensibly  to  do  good 
according  to  the  direct  and  human  ways  of  Jesus  Christ, 
thwarting   him   at    every   step. 

THE  NOVEL  AS  A  CAMPAIGN  DOCUMENT. 

"  II  Santo,"  says  Mr.  Thayer,  has  been  accepted 


as  the  platform  or  even  the  gospel  of  the  Christian 
Democrats,  men  who  are  Catholics  of  humani- 
tarian tendencies.  They  are  men  who  have  dis- 
covered that  only  through  legislation  and  adminis- 
tration can  anything  effective  be  done  to  fulfil  the 
prayer  ''  Thy  will  be  done  in  earth  as  it  is  in 
heaven."  Therefore,  they  insist  upon  being  al- 
lowed to  take  part  in  politics  and  to  vote  at  elec- 
tions. The  late  Pope  forbad  them  to  vote  lest 
thev  should  thereby  re\'eal  the  weakness  of  the 
Catholic  vote.  They  insisted  all  the  more  strenu- 
ously that  "  it  was  time  to  abandon  '  the  prisoner  of 
the  Vatican  '  humbug,  time  to  permit  zealous  Catho- 
lics to  serve  God  and  their  fellow-men,  according 
to  the  needs  and  methods  of  the  present  age,"  In 
the  autumn  of  last  year  the  present  Pope  gave  the 
faithful  tacit  permission  to  vote.  On  the  top  of 
this  change  of  front  appeared  ''11  Santo":  — 

In  thii  respect,  "The  Saint,'  like  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin" 
and  similar  books  which  crystallise  an  entire  series  of 
ideals  or  sum  up  a  crisis,  leaped  immediately  into  im- 
portance, and  seems  certain  to  enioj'  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  the  prestiee  that  crowns  sucn  works.  Putting  it  on 
the    Index    can    only    add    to    its    power. 

THE    FAITH    OF    FOGAZZARO. 

The  Saint  of  Fogazzaro  is  a  man  who  respects 
the  Higher  Criticism  and  believes  in  evolution,  but 
who  also  believes  that  Catholicism  contains  a  final 
deposit  of  truth  which  can  neither  be  superseded, 
wasted  nor  destroyed.  The  Saint  frankly  declares 
that:  — 

The  Catholic  Church,  which  proclaims  itself  the  minister 
of  Life,  to-day  shackles  and  stifles  whatever  lives  youth- 
fully within  it,  and  to-day  it  props  itself  on  all  its  deca- 
dent  and   antiqtiated   usages. 

Yet  a  little  farther  on  he  exclaims:  — 

But  what  sort  of  faith  is  yours,  if  you  talk  of  leaving 
the  Church  because  certain  antiquated  doctrines  of  its 
heads,  ce  tain  decrees  of  the  Roman  coneregations.  cer- 
tain ways  in  a  pontiff's  government,  offend  you?  What 
sort  of  sons  are  you  who  talk  of  renouncing  your  mother 
because  she  wears  a  garment  which  does  not  please  you? 
Is  the  mother's  heart  changed  by  a  garment?  \VheB  bowed 
over  her,  weeping,  you  tell  your  infirmities  to  Christ  and 
Christ  heals  .vou.  do  you  think  about  the  authenticity  of 
a  passage  in  St.  John,"  about  the  real  author  of  the  Fourth 
Gosiiel.  or  abuut  the  two  Isaiahs?  When  you  commune 
with  Christ  in  the  sacrament  do  tlie  decrees  of  the  Index 
or  the  Holy  Office  disturb  you=*  When  giving  yourself  up 
t-)  Mother  Church  you  enter  the  shadow  of  death,  is  the 
peace  she  breathes  in  you  less  sweet  because  a  Pope  is 
opposed  to   Christian    democracy? 

THE    INEVITABLE     LOVE    STORY. 

"  II  Santo,"  says  Mr.  Thayer,  may  be  compared 
with  "  Robert  Elsmere  "  and  ''  John  Inglesant,"  but 
it  easily  surpasses  them  both.  ''  The  Saint "  is  a 
new  type  in  fiction — a  mixture  of  St.  Francis  and 
Dr.  Dollinger.  It  is  a  study  in  religious  morbid 
psychology  without  rival  in  fiction.  Here  also,  even 
more  than  in  "  The  Guarded  Flame,"  Love  is  de- 
throned and  compelled  to  submit  to  his  austere 
master.     Mr.  Thayer  says:  — 

And  then  there  is  the  love-story.  Where  shall  one  turn 
to  find  another  like  it?  Jeanne  seldom  appears  in  the 
foreground,  but  we  feel  from  first  to  last  the  magnetism 
of  her  presence.  'There  is  always  the  possibility  that,  at 
sight  or  thought  of  her.  Benedetto  may  be  swept  back 
from  his  ascetic  vows  to  the  life  of  passion.  Their  first 
meeting     in     the    monastery    chapel     is     a     masterpiece     of 
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dramatic  climax,  and  Benedetto's  temptation  in  her  car- 
riage, after  the  feverish  interview  with  the  cabinet  officer, 
is  a  marvel  of  psychological  subtlety.  Both  scenes  illus- 
trate Si^nor  Fogazzaro's  power  to  achieve  the  higlieat 
artistic  results  without  exaggeration.  This  naturalness  is 
the  more  remarkable  because  the  character  of  a  saint  is 
unnatural,  according  to  our  modern  point  of  view.  We 
have  a  healthy  distrust  of  ascetics  whose  anxiety  over 
their  souls  condition  we  properly  regard  as  a  form  of 
^oUsm :  and  we  know  how  easily  the  unco  guid  become 
prigs.  Fogazzaro's  hero  is  neither  an  esrotist  of  the  ordi- 
nary cloister  variety,  nor  a  prig-  That  our  sympathy 
goes  out  to  Jeanne  and  not  to  him  shows  that  we  in- 
stinctively resent  seeing  the  deepest  human  cravings  sacri- 
ficed   to    sacerdotal    prescriptions. 

Why  did  Signor  Fogazzaro.  in  choosing  bis  hero,  revert 
to  that  outward  type?  Wlien  asked  these  questions  by  his 
followers,  he  replied  that  he  did  not  mean  to  preach 
asceticism  ;is  a  rule  for  all;  but  that  in  individual  cases, 
like  Benedetto's,  for  instance,  it  was  a  psychological  neces- 
sity. Herein  Signor  Fogazzaro  certainly  discloses  his  pro- 
tound  knowiedse  of  the  Italian  heart— of  that  heart  from 
which  in  its  early  mediaeval  vigour  sprang  the  Roman  re- 
ligion,   with    its    message    of    renunciation. 

HIS   INTERVIEW    WITH    THE    POPE. 

Mr.    Thaver    savs    that    few    scenes    in    modern 


romance  can  match  Benedetto*s  interview  with  the 
Pope,  the  pathetic  figure  who, 

you  feel,  is  in  sad  truth  a  prisoner,  not  of  the  Italian 
Government,  but  of  the  crafty,  able,  remorseless  cabal  of 
cardinals,  who  surround  him,  dog  him  with  eavesdroppers, 
edit  his  briefs,  check  his  benign  impulses,  and  effectually 
prevent  the  truth  from  penetrating  to  his  lonely  study. 
Benedetto's  appeal  to  the  Pope  to  heal  the  four  wounds 
from  which  the  Church  is^lauguishing  is  a  model  of  im- 
passioned argument.  The  four  wounds,  be  it  noted,  are 
the  spi  it  of  falsehood,  the  spirit  of  clerical  domination, 
the  spirit  of  avarice,  and  the  spirit  of  immobility.  The 
Pope  replies  in  a  spirit  of  resignation;  he  does  not  dis- 
guise his  powerlessness,  he  hopes  to  meet  Benedetto  again 
in    heaven. 

A    GREAT    BOOK. 

In  concluding  his  most  interesting  analysis  of  the 
novel.  Mr.  Thayer  says:  — 

Such  a  book,  sprung  from  '"  no  vain  or  shallow  thoua-ht." 
holding  in  solution  the  hopes  of  many  earnest  souls, 
spreading  before  us  the  mighty  spiritual  conflict  between 
Mediaevalism  still  triumphant  ana  the  young  undaunted 
Powers  of  Lis-ht,  showing  us  with  wonderful  lifelikeness 
the  tragedy  of  man's  baffled  endeavour  to  establish  the 
Kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  and  of  woman's  unquenchable 
love,  is  a  great  fact   in  the  world- literature  of   our  time. 
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IN   THE    DAYS  OF   THE  COMET. 


BY  H.   G.  WELLS. 


BOOK    THE    FIRST— THE    COMET, 

CHAPTER    THE    THIRD-  THE    EEVOLVEE-<Conlinufd). 

ST>'Of  6is  :  The  uari-utor  tells  Ihe  story  of  the  Great  Change.  When  a  yoimg  man  he  was  a  clerk  in  a  pot-bank  in 
f'layton.  He  i-s  lefased  an  increase  in  wages  and  gives  up  his  position.  His  intimate  friend  is  a  socialist.  Parload.  a  man 
(jf  his  own  age.  who  has.  besides,  a  taste  for  science  and  is  deeply  concerned  about  a  comet  whose  path  is  approaching  the 
earth's  orbit.  AVhy  continue  to  think  about  socialism,  he  arg^nes.  when  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  comet  will  hit  the  earth .^ 
Times  are  bad  in  England,  on  account  of  over-production  and  the  intrusion  of  American  products  in  the  English  maket. 
Strikes  and  lock-outs  exist  thi-oughout  the  country'.  The  narrator  lias  been  engaged  to  marry  Nettie  Stuart,  but  the  engage- 
ment has  been  broken  on  account  of  his  socialism  and  religious  doubt.  He  is  iHstressed  because  of  a  suspicion  that  Edward 
Verrall,  the  son  of  Stuai-t"s  employer,  is  paying  the  girl  attention.  Obeying  some  vague  impulse,  he  buys  a  revolver.  Trouble 
breaks  out  in  the  collieries  owned  by  Lord  Redcar,  whose  motor  car  is  destroyed  by  the  mob.  The  narrator  witnesses  the 
affair,  and  goes  home  in  a  greatlv  excited  condition. 


V. 

Vou  must  understand  that  I  had  no  set  plan  of 
■murder  when  I  walked  over  to  Checkshill.  I  had 
no  set  plan  of  any  sort.  There  was  a  great  con- 
fusion of  dramatically  conceived  intentions  in  my 
head,  scenes  of  threatening  and  denunciation  and 
terror,  but  I  did  not  mean  to  kill.  The  revolver 
was  to  turn  upon  my  ri\'al  my  disadvantage  in  age 
and  physique.  But  that  wasn't  it  really !  The  re- 
volver ! — I  took  the  revolver  because  I  had  the  re- 
volver and  was  a  foolish  young  lout.  It  was  a 
dramatic  sort  of  thing  to  take.  I  had,  I  sav,  no 
plan  at  all. 

Ever  and  again  during  that  second  trudge  to 
Checkshill,  I  was  irradiated  with  a  novel,  unreason- 
able hope.  I  had  awakened  in  the  morning  with 
the  hope — it  may  have  been  the  last,  unfaded  trail  of 
some  obliterated  dream — that,  after  all,  Xettie  might 
still  relent  toward  me,  that  her  heart  was  kind  to- 
Avard  me  in  spite  of  all  that  I  imagined  had  hap- 


pened. I  even  thought  it  possible  that  I  might  have 
misinterpreted  what  I  had  seen.  Perhaps  she  would 
explain  everything.  My  revolver  was  in  my  pocket 
for  all  that. 

I  limped  at  the  outset,  but  after  the  second  mile 
my  ankle  warmed  to  forgetfulness,  and  the  rest  of 
the  way  I  walked  well.  Suppose,  after  all,  I  was 
wrong  ? 

I  was  still  debating  that  as  I  came  through  the 
park.  By  the  corner  of  the  paddock  near  the 
keeper's  cottage,  I  was  reminded,  by  some  belated 
blue  hyacinths,  of  a  time  when  Nettie  and  I  had 
gathered  them  together.  It  seemed  impossible  we 
could  really  have  parted  ourselves  for  good  and  all. 
A  wave  of  tenderness  flowed  over  me,  and  still 
flooded  me  as  I  came  through  the  little  dell  and 
drew  toward  the  hollies.  But  there  the  sweet  Net- 
tie of  my  boy's  love  faded,  and  I  thought  of  the 
new  Nettie  of  desire  and  the  man  I  had  come 
upon  in  the  moonlight ;    I  thought  of  the  narrow. 
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hot  purpose  that  had  grown  so  stronglv  out  of  my 
springtime  freshness,  and  my  mood  darkened  to 
night. 

I  crossed  the  beech  wood  and  came  toward  the 
gardens  with  a  resolute  and  sorrowful  heart.  When 
I  reached  the  green  door  in  the  garden  wall,  I  was 
seized,  for  a  space,  with  so  violent  a  trembling,  that 
I  could  not  grip  the  latch  to  lift  it,  for  I  no  longer 
had  any  doubt  how  this  would  end. 

Through  the  open  door  of  one  of  the  glass- 
houses, I  saw  old  Stuart.  He  was  leaning  against 
the  staging,  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  so  deep 
in  thought  he  gave  no  heed  to  me. 

I  hesitated,  and  went  on  toward  the  cottage, 
slowly. 

Something  struck  me  as  unusual  about  the  place, 
hut  I  could  not  tell  at  first  what  it  was.  One  of 
the  bedroom  windows  was  open,  and  the  customary 
short  blind,  with  its  brass  upper  rail  partlv  unfas- 
tened, drooped  oliliquely  across  the  vacant  space.  It 
looked  negligent  and  odd,  for  usually  everything 
about  the  cottage  was  conspicuously  trim. 

The  door  was  standing  wide  open,  and  every- 
thing was  still.  But  giving  that  usually  orderly  hall 
an  odd  look — it  was  about  half-past  two  in  the 
afternoon — was  a  pile  of  three  dirty  plates,  with 
used  knives  and  forks  upon  them,  on  one  of  the  hall 
stairs. 

I  went  into  the  hall,  looked  into  either  room,  and 
hesitated. 

Then  I  fell  to  upon  the  door-knocker,  and  gave 
a  loud  rat-tar-too,  and  followed  this  up  with  an 
amiable,  ''  Hello !" 

For  a  time  no  one  answered  me,  and  I  stood 
listening  and  expectant,  with  my  fingers  about  mv 
weapon.  Someone  moved  about  upstairs  presently, 
and  was  still  again.  The  tension  of  waiting  seemed 
to  brace  mv  nerves. 

I  had  my  hand  on  the  knocker  for  the  second 
tinii-.  when  Puss,  Nettie's  sister,  appeared  in  the 
doorwav. 

For  a  moment  we  remained  staring  at  each  other 
without  speaking.  Her  hair  was  dishevelled,  her 
face  dirty,  tear-stained,  and  irregularlv  red.  Her 
e.xpression  at  the  sight  of  me  was  pure  astonishment. 
I  thought  she  was  about  to  say  something,  and  then 
she  had  darted  away  out  of  the  house  again. 

"  T  say.  Puss  !"  I  said.     "  Puss  1" 

I  followed  her  out  of  the  door.  '•'  Puss !  What's 
the  matter?     Where's  Nettie?" 

She  vanished  round  the  corner  of  the  house. 

I  hesitated,  perplexed  whether  I  should  pursue 
her.  What  did  it  all  mean  ?  Then  I  heard  someone 
upstairs. 

"Willie!"  cried  the  voice  of  Mrs.  Stuart.  "Is 
that  you  ?" 

"Yes,"  I  answered.  "Where's  e\ervone? 
Where's  Nettie  ?     I  want  to  have  a  talk  with  her." 

She  did  not  answer,  but  T  heard  her  dress  rustle 


as  she  moved.     I  judged  she  was  upon  the  landing 
overhead. 

I  paused  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  expecting  her  to 
appear  and  come  down. 

Suddenly  came  a  strange  sound,  a  rush  of  sounds, 
words  jumbled  and  hurrying,  confused  and  shape- 
less, borne  along  upon  a  note  of  throatv  distress 
that  at  last  submerged  the  words  altogether  and 
ended  in  a  wail.  Except  that  it  came  from  a 
woman's  throat  it  was  exactly  the  babbling  sound 
of  a  weeping  child  with  a  grievance.  "  I  can't," 
she  said,  "  I  can't,"  and  that  was  all  I  could  dis- 
tinguish. It  was  to  my  young  ears  the  strangest 
sound  conceivable  from  a  kindly,  motherlv  little 
woman,  whom  I  had  always  thought  of  chieflv  as 
an  unparalleled  maker  of  cakes.  It  frightened  me. 
I  went  upstairs  at  once  in  a  state  of  infinite  alarm, 
and  there  she  was  in  her  room,  leaning  on  the  top 
of  a  bureau.     I  never  saw  such  weeping. 

.\s  I  came  into  the  bedroom  her  voice  rose  again. 
"  Oh,  that  I  should  have  to  tell  you,  Willie !  Oh, 
that  I  should  have  to  tell  you  !"  She  dropped  her 
head  again,  and  a  fresh  gust  of  tears  swept  all  fur- 
ther words  away. 

I  said  nothing,  I  was  too  astonished  ;  but  I  drew 
nearer  to  her,  and  waited. 

"  That  I  should  have  lived  to  see  this  dav !"  she 
wailed.     "  I  had  rather  a  thousand  times  she  was 
struck  dead  at  my  feet." 
I  began  to  understand. 

"  Mrs.  Stuart,"  I  said,  clearing  my  throat ;  "  what 
has  become  of  Nettie?" 

"  That  I  should  have  lived  to  see  this  day  !"  she 
said  by  way  of  reply. 

I  waited  till  her  passion  abated. 
There  came  a  lull.     I  forgot  the  weapon  in  my 
pocket.      I    said    nothing,    and   suddenly   she   stood 
erect  before  me,  wiping  her  swollen  eyes.     "  Willie," 
she  gulped,  "  she's  gone  !" 
■'  Nettie  ?■' 

'■  Gone  !  Run  awav  !  Run  awav  from  her  home. 
Oh,  Willie,  Willie!  the  shame  of' it !  The  sin  and 
shame  of  it '." 

She  flung  herself  upon  my  shoulder,  and  clung 
to  me,  anil  began  again  to  wish  her  daughter  lying 
at  our  feet. 

"  There,  there,"  said  I,  and  all  my  being  was  a- 
tremble.  "'Where  has  she  gone?"  I  said  as  softlv 
as  I  could. 

But  for  the  time  she  was  preoccupied  with  her 
own  sorrow,  and  I  had  to  hold  her  there,  and  com- 
fort her  with  the  blackness  of  finality  spreading  over 
my  soul. 

"Where  has  she  gone?"  I  asked  for  the  fourth 
time. 

■'  I  don't  know — we  don't  know.  .\nd  oh,  Willie, 
she  went  out  yesterday  morning!  I  said  to  her, 
'  Nettie,'  I  said  to  her.  '  you're  mighty  fine  for  a 
morning  call.'     'Fine  do's  for  a  fine  day,'  she  said. 
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and  that  was  her  last  words  to  me  ! — Willie  ! — the 
child  I  suckled  at  my  breast !" 

She  went  on  with  sobs,  and  now  telling  her 
story  with  a  sort  of  fragmentary  hurry  :  '■  She  went 
out  bright  and  shining,  out  of  this  house  for  ever. 
She  was  smiling,  Willie — as  if  she  was  glad  to  be 
going.  ("  Glad  to  be  going,"  I  echoed  with  sound- 
less lips.)  '  You're  mighty  fine  for  the  morning,' 
I  says,  '  mighty  fine.'  '  Let  the  girl  be  pretty,'  says 
her  father,  '  while  she's  young !'  And  somewhere 
she'd  got  a  parcel  of  her  things  hidden  to  pick  up, 
and  she  was  going  off — out  of  this  house  for  ever !" 

She  became  quiet. 

■'  Let  the  girl  be  pretty,"  she  repeated ;  "  let  the 
girl  be  pretty  while  she's  young.  Oh !  how  can  we 
go  on  living,  Willie.  He  doesn't  show  it,  but  he's 
like  a  stricken  beast.  He's  wounded  to  the  heart. 
She  was  always  his  favourite.  He  never  seemed 
to  care  for  Puss  like  he  did  for  her.  And  she's 
wounded  him -" 

"  Where  has  she  gone  ?"  I  reverted  at  last  to 
that. 

"  We  don't  know.  She  leaves  her  pwn  blood, 
she  trusts  herself — oh,  Willie,  it'll  kill  me!  I  wish 
she  and  me  together  were  lying  in  our  graves." 

■■  But  " — I  moistened  my  lips  and  spoke  slowly, 
"  she  may  have  gone  to  marry." 

"If  that  was  so  !  I've  prayed  to  God  it  might  be 
so,  Willie.  I've  prayed  that  he'd  take  pity  on  her — 
him.  I  mesn,  she's  with." 

I  jerked  out,  "  'Who's  that  ?" 

"  In  her  letter,  she  said  he  was  a  gentleman. 
She  did  sav  he  was  a  gentleman." 

"In  her  letter.  Has  she  written?  Can  I  see 
her  letter?" 

"  Her  father  took  it." 

■'  But  if  she"  writes When  did  she  write?" 

'■  It  came  this  morning." 

"  But  where  did  it  come  from  ?  You  can  tell " 


"  She  didn't  say.  She  said  she  was  happy.  She 
said  love  took  one  like  a  storm " 

■'  Curse  that !  Where  is  her  letter  ?  Let  me  see 
it.     And  as  for  this  gentleman -" 

She  stared  at  me. 

"  You  know  who  it  is." 

"  Willie  I"  she  protested. 

"  You  know  who  it  is,  whether  she  said  or  not." 

Her  eves  made  a  mute,  unconfident  denial. 

''  Young  'Yerrall  ?" 

She  made  no  answer.  "  All  I  could  do  for  you, 
Willie,"  she  began  presently. 

"Was  it  voung  "Verrall?"  I  insisted. 

For  a  second,  perhaps,  we  faced  each  other  in 
stark  understanding.  Then  she  plumped  back  to 
the  bureau,  and  her  wet  handkerchief,  and  I  knew 
she  sought  refuge  from  my  relentless  eyes. 

Mv  pitv  for  her  vanished.  She  knew  it  was  her 
mistress's  son  as  well  as  I.  And  for  some  time  she 
had  known,  she  had  felt. 

I  hovered  over  her  for  a  moment,  sick  with  am- 


azed disgust.  Then  I  suddenly  bethought  me  of 
old  Stuart,  out  in  the  greenhouse,  and  turned  and 
went  downstairs. 

VI. 

Old  Stuart  was  pitiful. 

I  found  him  still  inert  in  the  greenhouse  where 
I  had  first  seen  him.  He  did  not  move  as  I  drew 
near  him  :  he  glanced  at  me,  and  then  stared  hard 
again  at  the  flower-pots  before  him. 

"  Eh,  Willie,"  he  said,  "  this  is  a  black  day  for  all 
of  us."' 

'■  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?"  I  asked. 

•'  The  missus  takes  on  so,"  he  said.  "  I  came  out 
here." 

"  What  do  you  mean  to  do  ?" 

'  What  is  a  man  to  do  in  such  a  case?" 

•Do!"  I  cried,  "why .     Do!" 

■  He  ought  to  marry  her,"  he  said. 

■'  By  God,  yes !"  I  cried.  "  He  must  do  that 
anyhow." 

'■  He  ought  to.  It's — it's  cruel.  But  what  am  I 
to  do  ?  Suppose  he  won't  ?  Likely  he  won't.  "What 
then?" 

He  drooped  with  an  intensified  despair. 

'■  Here's  this  cottage,"  he  said,  pursuing  some 
contracted  argument.  "  We've  lived  here  all  our 
li\es,  you  might  say.  Clear  out?  At  my  age?  One 
can't  die  in  a  slum." 

I  stood  before  him  for  a  space,  speculating  what 
thoughts  might  fill  the  gaps  between  these  broken 
words.  I  found  his  lethargy,  and  the  dimly  shaped 
mental  attitudes  his  words  indicated,  abominable. 
I  said  abruptlv,  ''  You  have  her  letter  ?" 

He  dived  into  his  breast  pocket,  became  motion- 
less for  ten  seconds,  then  woke  up  again  and  pro- 
duced her  letter.  He  drew  it  clumsily  from  its  en- 
velope, and  handed  it  to  me  silently. 

It  was  written  on  greenish-tinted,  fancy  notepaper, 
and  with  all  and  more  than  Nettie's  usual  triteness 
and  inadequacy  of  expression.  Her  handwriting 
bore  no  traces  of  emotion  :  it  was  round  and  upright 
and  clear,  as  though  it  had  been  done  in  a  writing 
lesson.  Always  her  letters  were  like  masks  upon 
her  image  ;  they  fell  like  curtains  before  the  chang- 
ing charm  of  her  face.  One  altogether  forgot  the 
sound  of  her  light  clear  voice,  confronted  by  a 
perplexing,  stereotyped  thing  that  had  mysteriously 
got  a  hold  upon  one's  heart  and  pride.  How  did 
that  letter  run  ? 
•'  My  Dear  Mother, — 

"  Do  not  be  distressed  at  mv  going  away.  I  have 
gone  somewhere  safe,  and  with  someone  who  cares 
for  me  very  much.  I  am  sorry'  for  your  sakes,  but 
it  seems  that  it  had  to  be.  Love  is  a  very  difficult 
thing,  and  takes  hold  of  one  in  ways  one  does  not 
expect.  Do  not  think  I  am  ashamed  about  this,  I 
glory  in  my  love,  and  vou  must  not  trouble  too  much 
about  me.  I  am  verv,  verv  happx. 
"  Fondest  love  to  father  and  Puss. 

"  Your  loving  "  Nettie." 
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1  hat  qiietr  little  document!  I  can  see  it  now  for 
the  childish,  simple  thing  it  was,  but  at  the  time  I 
read  it  in  a  suppressed  anguish  of  rage.  It  plunged 
me  into  a  pit  of  hopeless  shame ;  there  seemed  to 
remain  no  pride  for  me  in  life  until  I  had  revenge. 
I  stood  staring  at  those  rounded,  upstanding  letters, 
not  trusting  mvself  to  speak  or  move.  At  last  I 
stole  a  glance  at  Stuart. 

''  You  can't  even  tell  where  she  is,"  he  said,  turn- 
ing the  envelope  in  a  hopeless  manner,  and  then 
desisting.  "  It's  hard  on  us,  Willie.  Here  she  is  ; 
she  hadn't  anything  to  complain  of ;  a  sort  of  pet 
for  all  of  us.  Not  even  made  to  do  her  share  of 
the  'ousework.  And  she  goes  off  and  leaves  us  like 
a   bird   that's   learnt   to   fly.      Can't   iriisi   us,   that's 

what     takes     me.     Puts     'erself But     there ! 

What's  to  happen  to  her?" 

"What's  to  happen  to  him?" 

He  shook  his  head  to  show  that  problem  was 
beyond  him. 

'■  You'll  go  after  her,"  I  saii]  in  an  even  voice  ; 
"  \ou'll  make  him  marry  her?" 

''  Where  am  I  to  go  ?"  he  asked  helplesslv,  and 
held  out  the  envelope  with  a  gesture ;  "  and  what 
could  I  do  ?  Even  if  I  knew — how  could  I  leave 
the  gardens?" 

"  Great  God !"  I  cried,  '  not  leave  these  gardens ! 
It's  your  honour,  man  !  If  she  was  my  daughter — if 
she  was  my  daughter — I'd  tear  the  world  to  pieces  1" 
I  choked.     "You  mean  to  stand  it?" 

"  What  can  I  do?" 

"  Make  him  marry  her  I  Horsewhip  him  I  Horse- 
whip him,  I  say  !     I'd  strangle  him  1" 

He  scratched  slowly  at  his  hairy  cheek,  opened 
his  mouth,  and  shook  his  head.  Then,  with  an 
intolerable  note  of  sluggish,  gentle  wisdom,  he  said, 
"People  of  our  sort,  Willie,  can't  do  things  like  that." 

I  came  near  to  raving.  I  had  a  wild  impulse  io 
strike  him  in  the  face.  Once  in  my  boyhood  I  hap- 
pened upon  a  bird  terribly  mangled  bv  some  cat, 
and  killed  it  in  a  frenzv  of  horror  and  pity.  I  had 
a  gust  of  that  same  emotion  now,  as  this  shameful, 
mutilated  soul  fluttered  in  the  dust  before  me. 
Then,  you  know,  I  dismissed  him  from  the  case. 

"  May  I  look  ?"  I  asked. 

He  held  out  the  envelope  relurtantlv. 

"  There  it  is,"  he  said,  and  pointing  with  his 
garden-rough  forefinger.  "  I. .^. P. A.M. P.  What  can 
you  make  of  that?" 

I  took  the  thing  in  my  hands.  The  adhesive 
stamp  customary  in  those  days  was  defaced  by  a 
circular  postmark,  which  bore  the  name  of  the 
office  of  departure  and  the  date.  The  impact  in  this 
particular  case  had  been  light  or  made  without  suffi- 
cient ink,  and  half  the  letters  of  the  name  had  left 
no  impression.      I  could  distinguish — 

HAP     AMB 
and  very  faintly  below,  D.S.O. 

[  guessed  the  name  in  an  instant  flash  of  in- 
tuition.     It    was    Shaphambury.      The    very    gaps 


shaped  that  to  my  mind.  Perhaps,  in  a  sort  of  semi- 
visibility,  other  letters  were  there,  at  least  hinting 
themsehes.  It  was  a  place  somewhere  on  the  east 
ciiast,  1  knew,  either  in  Norfolk  or  Suffolk. 

'■  Why  !''  cried  I — and  stopped. 

What  was  the  good  of  telling  him? 

Old  Stuart  had  glanced  up  sharply,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  almost  fearfully,  into  my  face.  "  You — 
you  haven't  got  it?"  he  said. 

Shaphambury — I  should  remember  that. 

I  handed  the  envelope  back  to  him. 

He  replaced  the  letter  in  it  and  stood  erect  to 
put  this  back  in  his  breast  pocket. 

I  did  not  mean  to  take  any  risks  in  this  affair. 
I  drew  a  stump  of  pencil  from  my  waistcoat  pocket, 
turned  a  little  away  from  him  and  wrote  ''  Shap- 
h:imbury  "  verv  quickly  on  my  frayed  and  rather 
grimy  cuff. 

"  Well,''  said  t,  with  an  air  of  having  done  no- 
thing remarkable. 

I  turned  to  him  with  some  unimportant  observa- 
tion— I  have  forgotten  what. 

I  ne\er  finished  whatever  vague  remark  I  com- 
menced. 

I  looked  up  to  see  a  third  person  waiting  at  the 
greenhouse  door. 

VII. 

It  was  old  Mrs.  Verrall. 

I  wonder  if  I  can  convey  the  effect  of  her  to  you. 
She  was  a  little  old  lady  with  extraordinary  flaxen 
hair.  Her  weak,  aquiline  features  were  pursed  up 
into  an  assumption  of  dignity,  and  she  was  richly 
dressed.  I  would  like  to  underline  that  "richly 
dressed,"  or  have  the  word  printed  in  florid  old 
English  or  Gothic  lettering.  No  one  on  earth  is 
now  quite  so  richly  dressed  as  she  was  ;  no  one,  old 
or  voung,  indulges  in  so  quiet  and  yet  so  profound 
a  sumptuosity.  But  you  must  not  imagine  any  ex- 
travagance of  outline  or  anv  beauty  or  richness  of 
colour.  The  predominant  colours  were  black  and 
fur-brawns,  and  the  effect  of  richness  was  due  en- 
tirely to  the  extreme  costliness  of  the  materials 
employed.  She  affected  silk  brocades  with  rich  and 
elaborate  patterns,  priceless  black  lace  over  creamy 
or  purple  satin,  intricate  trimmings  through  which 
threads  and  bands  of  velvet  wriggled,  and  in  the 
winter  rare  furs.  Her  gloves  fitted  exquisitely  ;  and 
ostentatiously  simple  chains  of  fine  gold  and  pearls, 
and  a  great  number  of  bracelets,  laced  about  her 
little  person.  One  was  forced  to  feel  that  the 
slightest  article  she  wore  cost  more  than  all  the 
wardrobes  of  a  dozen  girls  like  Nettie  ;  her  bonnet 
affected  the  simp'icity  that  is  bevond  rubies.  Rich- 
ness, that  is  the  first  quality  about  this  old  lady 
that  I  would  like  to  convey  to  you,  and  the  second 
was  cleanliness.  You  felt  that  old  Mrs.  Verrall  was 
exquisitely  clean.  If  you  had  boiled  my  poor,  dear 
old  mother  in  soda  for  a  month  you  couldn't  have 
got  her  so  clean  as  Mrs.  Verrall  constantly  and 
manifestly   was.      And,   pervading  all  her  presence, 
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shone  her  third  great  qua'ity,  her  manifest  confi- 
dence in  the  respectful  subordination  of  the  world. 

She  was  pale  and  a  little  out  of  breath  that  day, 
but  without  any  loss  of  her  ultimate  confidence.  It 
was  clear  to  me  that  she  had  come  to  interview 
Stuart  upon  the  outbreak  of  passion  that  had  bridged 
the  gulf  between  their  families. 

And  here,  again,  I  find  myself  writing  in  an  un- 
known language,  so  far  as  my  younger  readers  are 
concerned.  You  who  know  only  the  world  that 
followed  the  Great  Change  will  find  much  that  I  am 
telling  inconceivable.  Upon  these  points  I  cannot 
appeal,  as  I  have  appealed  for  other  confirmations, 
to  the  o'd  newspapers ;  these  were  the  things  that 
no  one  wrote  about  because  evervone  understood 
and  everyone  had  taken  up  an  attitude. 

There  were  in  England  and  America,  and  indeed 
throughout  the  world,  two  great  informal  divisions 
of  human  beings — the  Secure  and  the  Insecure. 
There  was  not,  and  never  had  been,  in  either 
country  a  nobility — it  was,  and  remains,  a  common 
error  that  the  British  peers  were  noble.  Neither  in 
law  nor  custom  were  there  noble  families  :  and  we 
altogether  lacked  the  edification  one  found  in 
Russia,  for  example,  of  a  poor  nobility.  A  peerage 
was  an  hereditary  possession  that,  like  the  family 
land,  concerned  only  the  eldest  son  of  a  house:  It 
radiated  no  lustre  of  rwblessc  oblige.  The  rest  of 
the  world  were  in  law  and  practice  common — and 
all  America  was  common.  But  through  the  private 
ownership  of  land  that  had  resulted  from  the  neg- 
lect of  feudal  obligations  in  Britain,  and  the  utter 
want  of  political  foresight  in  the  Americas,  large 
masses  of  property  had  become  artificiallv  stable  in 
the  hands  of  a  small  minority,  to  whom  it  was  neces- 
sary to  mortgage  all  new  public  and  private  enter- 
prises, and  who  were  held  together,  not  by  any 
tradition  of  service  and  nobilitv,  but  the  natural 
sympathy  of  common  interests  and  a  common  large 
scale  of  living. 

It  was  a  class  without  any  very  definite  boun- 
daries. Vigorous  individualities,  by  methods,  for 
the  most  part,  violent  and  questionable,  were  con- 
stantly thrusting  themselves  from  insecurity  to  se- 
curity, and  the  sons  and  daughters  of  secure  people, 
by  marrying  insecurity  or  by  wild  extravagance  or 
flagrant  vice,  would  sink  into  the  life  of  anxietv 
and  insufficiency  which  was  the  ordinary  life  of 
man.  The  rest  of  the  population  was  landless,  and, 
except  by  working  directly  or  indirectly  for  the 
Secure,  had  no  legal  right  to  exist.  And  such  was 
the  shallowness  and  insufficiency  of  our  thought. 
such  the  stifled  egotism  of  all  our  feelings  before 
the  La.st  Days,  that  very  few,  indeed,  of  the  Secure 
could  be  found  to  doubt  that  this  was  the  natural 
and  only  conceivable  order  of  the  world. 

It  is  the  life  of  the  Insecure  under  the'  old  order 
that  I  am  displaying,  and  I  hope  that  I  am  convey- 
ing something  of  its  hopeless  bitterness  to  you,  but 
vou  must  not  imagine  that  the  Secure  lived  lives  of 


paradisaical  happiness.  The  pit  of  insecurity  below 
them  made  itself  felt,  even  though  it  was  not  com- 
prehended. Life  about  them  was  ugly ;  the  sight 
of  ugly  and  mean  houses,  of  ill-dressed  people,  the 
vulgar  appeals  of  the  dealers  in  popular  commodi- 
tites,  were  not  to  be  escaped.  There  was  below  the 
threshold  of  their  minds  an  uneasiness ;  they  not 
only  did  not  think  clearly  about  social  economy, 
but  they  displayed  an  instinctive  disinclination  to 
think.  Their  security  was  not  so  perfect  that  they 
had  not  a  dread  of  falling  toward  the  pit.  They 
were  always  lashing  themselves  by  new  ropes ;  their 
cultivation  of  "  connections,"  of  interests,  their  desire 
to  conform  and  improve  their  positions,  was  a  con- 
stant ignoble  preoccupation.  You  must  read 
Thackeray  to  get  the  full  flavour  of  their  lives. 

Then  the  bacterium  was  apt  to  disregard  class 
distinctions,  and  they  were  never  reallv  happy  in 
their  servants.  Read  their  surviving  books.'  Each 
generation  bewails  the  decay  of  that  "  fidelity  "  of 
servants  no  generation  ever  saw.  A  world  that  is 
squalid  in  one  comer  is  squalid  altogether,  but 
that  they  never  understood.  They  believed  there 
was  not  enough  of  anything  to  go  round,  they  be- 
lieved that  this  was  the  intention  of  God  and  an 
incurable  condition  of  life,  and  thev  held  pas- 
sionately and  with  a  sense  of  right  to  their  dispro- 
portionate share.  They  maintained  a  common  in- 
tercourse as  "  Society  "  of  all  who  were  practically 
secure,  and  their  choice  of  that  word  is  exhaustively 
eloquent  of  the  quality  of  their  philosophy. 

But.  if  you  can  master  these  alien  ideas  upon 
which  the  old  system  rested,  just  in  the  same  mea- 
sure ^vill  you  understand  the  horror  these  people 
had  for  marriages  with  the  Insecure.  In  the  case 
of  their  girls  and  women  it  was  extraordinarily  rare, 
and  in  the  case  of  either  sex  it  was  regarded  as  a 
disastrous  social  crime.  Anything  was  better  than 
that. 

You  are  probably  aware  of  the  hideous  fate  that 
was  only  too  probably  the  lot,  during  those  last  dark 
days,  of  everv  girl  of  the  insecure  classes  who  loved 
and  gave  wav  to  the  impulse  of  self-abandonment 
without  marriage,  and  so  you  will  understand  the 
peculiar  situation  of  Nettie  with  voung  Verrall.  One 
or  the  other  had  to  suffer.  And  as  they  were  both 
in  a  state  of  great  emotional  exaltation  and  capable 
of  strange  generosities  toward  each  other,  it  was  an 
open  question,  and  naturally  a  source  of  great 
anxiety  to  a  mother  in  Mrs.  Verrall's  position, 
whether  the  sufferer  might  not  be  her  son — whether 
as  the  outcome  of  that  glowing,  irresponsible  com- 
merce, Nettie  mig'ht  not  return  prospective  mistress 
of  Checkshill  Towers.  The  chances  were  greatly 
against  that  conclusion,  but  such  things  did  occur. 

These  laws  and  customs  sound,  I  know,  like  a 
record  of  some  nasty-minded  lunatic's  inventions. 
They  were  invincible  facts  in  that  vanished  world 
into  which,  hv  some  accident,  I  had  been  born,  and 
it  was  the  dream  of  any  better  state  of  things  that 
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was  scouted  as  lunacy.  Just  think  of  it !  This  girl 
I  loved  with  all  my  soul,  for  whom  I  was  ready  to 
sacrilice  my  life,  was  not  good  enough  to  marry 
young  Verrall.  And  I  had  only  to  look  at  his  even, 
handsome,  characterless  face  to  perceive  a  creature 
weaker  and  no  better  than  myself.  She  was  to  be 
his  pleasure  until  he  chose  to  cast  her  aside  and 
the  poison  of  our  social  system  had  so  saturated  her 
nature — his  evening  dress,  his  freedom  and  his 
money  had  seemed  so  fine  to  her  and  I  so  clothed 
in  squalor — that  to  that  prospect  she  had  con- 
sented. And  to  resent  the  social  conventions  that 
created  their  situation,  was  called  "  class  envy,"  and 
gentlv  born  preachers  reproached  us  for  the  mildest 
resentment  against  an  injustice  no  living  man  would 
now  either  endure  or  consent  to  profit  by. 

What  was  the  sense  of  saying  "  peace ''  when 
there  was  no  peace  ?  If  there  was  one  hope  in  the 
disorders  of  that  old  world  it  lay  in  revolt  and  con- 
flict to  the  death. 

But  if  you  can  really  grasp  the  shameful  grotesque- 
ness  of  the  old^'if^'  you  will  begin  to  appreciate  the 
interpretation  of  old  Mrs.  Verrall's  appearance  that 
leaped  up  at  once  in  my  mind. 

She  had  come  to  compromise  the  disaster ! 

And  the  Stuarts  zvoiild  compromise !  I  saw  that 
only  too  well. 

An  enormous  disgust  at  the  prospect  of  the  immi- 
nent encounter  between  Stuart  and  his  mistress 
made  me  behave  in  a  violent  and  irrational  way.  I 
wanted  to  escape  seeing  that,  seeing  even  Stuart's 
first  gesture  in  that,  at  any  cost. 

"  I'm  off,"  said  I,  and  turned  my  back  on  him 
without   anv   further   farewell. 

Mv  line  of  retreat  lay  by  the  old  lady,  and  so  I 
advanced  toward  her. 

I  saw  her  expression  change,  her  mouth  fell  a 
little  wav  open,  her  forehead  wrinkled,  and  her  eyes 
grew  round.  She  found  me  a  queer  customer  even 
at  the  first  sight,  and  there  was  something  in  the 
manner  of  my  advance  that  took  away  her  breath. 

She  stood  at  the  top  of  the  three  or  four  steps 
that  descended  to  the  level  of  the  hothouse  floor. 
She  receded  a  pace  or  two,  with  a  certain  offended 
dignitv  at  the  determination  of  my  rush. 

I  gave  her  no  sort  of  salutation. 

Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  did  give  her  a  sort 
of  salutation.  There  is  no  occasion  for  me  to  begin 
apologising  now  for  the  thing  I  said  to  her — I  strip 
these  things  before  you--if  only  I  can  get  them 
stark  enough  vou  will  understand  ami  forgive.  I 
was  filled  with  a  brutal  and  overpowering  desire  to 
insult  her. 

And  so  I  addressed  this  poor,  little,  expensive,  old 


woman  in  the  following  terms,  converting  her  by  a 
violent  metonymy  into  a  comprehensive  plural. 
"  You  infernal  land-thieves !"  I  said  point-blank  into 
her  face;   "have  you  come  to  offer  them  money?" 

And  without  waiting  to  test  her  powers  of  repar- 
tee, I  passed  rudely  beyond  her  and  vanished,  strid- 
ing with  my  fists  clenched  out  of  her  world  again. 

I  have  tried  since  to  imagine  how  the  thing  must 
have  looked  to  her.  So  far  as  her  particular  uni- 
verse went,  I  had  not  existed  at  all,  or  I  had 
existed  only  as  a  dim,  black  thing,  an  insignificant 
speck,  far  away  across  her  park  in  irrelevant,  unim- 
portant transit,  until  this  moment  when  she  came, 
sedately  troubled,  into  her  own  secure  gardens  and 
sought  for  Stuart  among  the  greenhouses.  Then, 
abruptly,  I  flashed  into  being  down  that  green- 
walled,  brick-floored  vista  as  a  black-avi.sed,  ill-clad 
young  man,  who  first  stared,  and  then  advanced, 
scowling,  toward  her.  Once  in  existence,  I  de- 
veloped rapidly.  I  grew  larger  in  perspective 
and  became  more  and  more  important  and  sinister 
everv  moment.  I  came  up  the  steps  with  inconceiv- 
able hostility  and  disrespect  in  my  bearing,  towering 
over  her,  becoming  for  an  instant  at  least  a  sort  of 
second  French  Revolution,  and  delivered  myself, 
with  the  intensest  concentration,  of  those  wicked  and 
incomprehensible  words.  Just  for  a  second,  I 
threatened  annihilation.    Happily  that  was  my  climax. 

And  then  I  had  gone  by,  and  the  Universe  was 
very  much  as  it  had  always  been,  except  for  the  wild 
swirl  in  it,  and  the  faint  sense  of  insecurity,  my 
episode  left  in  its  wake. 

The  thing  that  never  entered  my  head  in  those 
days  was  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  rich  were 
rich  in  absolute  good  faith.  I  thought  they  saw 
things  exactlv  as  T  saw  them,  and  wickedly  denied. 
But,  indeed,  old  Mrs.  Verrall  was  no  more  capable 
of  doubting  the  perfection  of  her  family's  right  to 
dominate  a  wide  countryside,  than  she  was  of  ex- 
amining the  Thirty-nine  Articles  or  dealing  with  any 
other  of  the  adamantine  pillars  upon  which  her  uni- 
verse rested  in  securitx'. 

No  doubt  I  startled  and  frightened  her  tremen- 
dously.    But  she  could  not  understand. 

None  of  her  sort  of  people  ever  did  seem  to  un- 
derstand such  livid  flashes  of  hate,  as  ever  and 
again  lit  the  crowded  darkness  below  their  feet.  The 
thing  leaped  out  of  the  black  for  a  moment  and 
vanished,  like  a  threatening  figure  by  a  desolate 
roadside,  lit  for  a  moment  by  one's  belated  carriage 
lamp  and  then  swallowed  up  by  the  night.  They 
counted  it  with  nightmares,  and  did  their  best  to 
forget  what  was  evidently  as  insignificant  as  it  was 
disturbinsf. 


CHAPTER   THE  FOURTH— WAR. 

I.  Stood  for  all  the  disinherited  of  the  world.  I   had 

From   that    moment   when    I    insulted   old    Mrs.  no   hope   of   pride   or   pleasure   left   in   me,  I   was 

Verrall  I  became  representative,  I  was  a  man  who  nigiiig  rebellion  against  God  and  mankind.  There 
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were  no  more  vague  intentions  swaying  me  this  way 
and  that ;  I  was  perfectly  clear  now  upon  what  I 
meant  to  do. 

I  would  make  my  protest  and  die.  I  was  going 
to  kill  Nettie — Xettie  who  had  smiled  and  promised 
and  then  given  herself  to  another,  and  who  stood 
now  for  all  the  conceivable  delightfulnesses,  the  lost 
imaginations  of  the  youthful  heart,  the  unattainable 
joys  in  life ;  and  Verrall  who  stood  for  all  who 
profited  by  the  incurable  injustice  of  our  social 
order.  I  would  kill  them  both.  And  that  being 
done,  I  would  blow  my  brains  out  and  see  what  ven- 
geance followed  my  blank  refusal  to  live. 

So  indeed  T  was  resolved.  I  raged  monstrously. 
-And  above  me,  abolishing  the  stars,  triumphant 
over  the  yellow,  waning  moon  that  followed  it 
below,  the  giant  meteor  towered  up  toward  the 
zenith. 

■'  Let  me  only  kill !"  I  cried.     "  Let  me  only  kill !'' 

So  I  shouted  in  my  frenzy.  I  was  in  a  fever  that 
defied  hunger  and  fatigue :  for  a  long  time  I 
prowled  over  the  heath  toward  Lowchester  talking 
to  myself,  and  now  that  night  had  fully  come,  I 
was  tramping  homeward,  walking  the  long  seventeen 
miles  without  a  thought  of  rest.  And  I  had  eaten 
nothing  since  the  morning. 

I  suppose  I  must  count  myself  mad,  but  I  can 
recall  my  ravings. 

There  were  times  when  I  walked  weeping  through 
that  brightness  that  was  neither  night  nor  day. 
There  were  times  when  I  reasoned  in  a  topsy-turvy- 
fashion  with  what  I  called  the  Spirit  of  All  Things. 
But  always  I  spoke  of  that  white  glory  in  the  sky. 

"  Why  am  I  here  only  to  suffer  ignominies  ?"  I 
asked.  "Why  have  you  made  me  with  pride  that 
cannot  be  satisfied,  with  desires  that  turn  and  rend 
me?  Is  it  a  jest,  this  world — a  joke  you  play  on 
your  guests  ?  I — even  I — have  a  better  humour  than 
that! 

■'  Whv  not  learn  from  me  a  certain  decencv  of 
mercy?  Why  not  undo?  Have  I  ever  tormented, 
day  bv  day,  some  wretched  worm,  making  filth  for 
it  to  trai'  through,  filth  that  disgusts  it,  star^'ing  it, 
bruising  it,  mocking  it?  \Miy  should  You?  Your 
jokes  are  clumsy.  Trv — try  some  milder  fun  up 
there  :  do  you  hear  ?  Something  that  doesn't  hurt 
so  infernally. 

•'  You  say  this  is  your  purpose — your  purpose  with 
me.  You  are  making  something  with  me — birth 
pangs  of  a  soul !  Ah  1  How  can  I  believe  you  ? 
You  forget  I  have  eves  for  other  things.  Let  my 
own  case  go,  but  what  of  that  frog  beneath  the 
cart  wheel,  God  ? — and  the  bird  the  cat  has  torn  ?" 

And  after  such  blasphemies  I  would  fling  out  a 
ridiculous  little  debating-societv  hand,  "  Answer  me 
that  !'■ 

A  week  ago  it  had  been  moonlight,  white  and 
black  and  hard  across  the  spaces  of  the  park,  but 
now  the  light  was  vivid  and  full  of  the  quality  of 
haze.     An  extraordinarilv  low,  white  mist,  not  three 


feet  above  the  ground,  drifted  broodinglv  across 
the  grass,  and  the  trees  rose  ghostly  out  of  that 
phantom  sea.  Great  and  shadowy  and  strange  was 
the  world  that  night.  No  one  seemed  abroad;  I 
and  my  little  cracked  voice  drifted  solitary  through 
the  silent  mysteries.  Sometimes  I  argued  as  I  have 
told,  sometimes  I  stumbled  along  in  moodv  vacuity, 
sometimes  my  torment  was  vivid  and  acute. 

Abruptly,  out  of  apathy,  would  come  a  boiling 
paroxysm  of  fun,-,  when  I  thought  of  Nettie  mocking 
me  and  laughing,  and  of  her  and  Verrall  clasped  in 
each  other's  arms. 

•'  I  will  not  have  it  so !'  I  screamed.  "  I  will  not 
have  it  so !" 

And  in  one  of  these  raving  fits,  I  drew  mv  revol- 
ver from  my  pocket  and  fired  it  into  the  quiet  night. 
Three  times  I  fired  it 

The  bullets  tore  through  the  air,  the  startled  trees 
told  one  another  in  diminishing  echoes  the  thing  I 
had  done,  and  then,  with  a  slow  finality,  the  vast 
and  patient  night  healed  again  to  calm.  Mv  shots, 
my  curses  and  blasphemies,  mv  pravers — for  anon  I 
prayed — that  silence  took  them  all. 

It  was — how  can  I  express  it?- — a  stifled  outcry 
tranquillised,  lost,  amid  the  serene  assumptions,  the 
overwhelming  empire  of  that  brightness.  The  noise 
of  my  shots,  the  impact  upon  things,  had,  for  the 
instant,  been  enormous,  then  it  had  passed  awav. 
I  found  myself  standing  with  the  revolver  held  up, 
astonished,  my  emotions  penetrated  by  something  I 
could  not  understand.  Then  I  looked  over  my 
shoulder  at  the  great  star,  and  remained  staring  at 
it. 

'■  Who  are  you?"  I  said  at  last. 

I  was  like  a  man  in  a  solitary-  desert  who  has 
suddenly  heard  a  voice. 

That,  too,  passed. 

As  I  came  over  Clayton  Crest  I  recall  that  I 
missed  the  multitude  that  now,  night  after  night, 
walked  out  to  stare  at  the  comet,  and  the  little 
preacher  in  the  waste  beyond  the  hoardings,  who 
warned  sinners  to  repent  before  the  Judgment,  was 
not  in  his  usual  place. 

It  was  long  past  midriight,  and  everyone  had 
gone  home.  But  I  did  not  think  of  this  at  first,  and 
the  solitude  perplexed  me  and  left  a  memory-  be- 
hind. The  gas  lamps  were  all  extinguished  because 
of  the  brightness  of  the  comet,  and  that,  too,  was 
unfamiliar.  The  little  news  agent  in  still  High- 
street  had  shut  up  and  gone  to  bed,  but  one  belated 
board  had  been  put  out  late  and  forgotten,  and  it 
still  bore  its  placard. 

The  word  upon  it  —there  was  but  one  word  upon 
it  in  staring  letters —  was  '"  WAR." 

You  figure  that  empty,  mean  street,  emptily  echo- 
ing to  my  footsteps,  no  soul  awake  and  audient  but 
me.  Then  my  halt  at  the  placard.  And  amidst  that 
sleeping  stillness,  smeared  hastily  upon  the  board, 
a  little  askew  and  crumpled,  but  quite  distinct  be- 
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neath   that   cool,   meteoric   glare,   preposterous   and 
appalling,  the  measureless  evil  of  that  word — 
"  WAR !" 

II. 

I  awoke  in  that  state  of  equanimity  that  so  often 
follows  an  emotional   drenching. 

It  was  late,  and  my  mother  was  beside  my  bed. 
She  had  some  breakfast  for  me  on  a  battered  tray. 

■'  Don't  get  up  yet,  dear,'  she  said.  "  You've  been 
sleeping.  It  was  three  o'clock  when  you  got  home 
last  night.  You  must  have  been  tired  out.  Your 
poor  face,"  she  went  on,  "  was  as  white  as  a  sheet, 
and  your  eyes  shining.  It  frightened  me  to  let  you 
in.     And  you  stumbled  on  the  stairs." 

My  eye  went  quietly  to  my  coat  pocket,  where 
something  still  bulged.  She  probably  had  not 
noticed.  "  I  went  to  Checkshill,"  I  said.  "  You 
know — perhaps — ■ —  ?" 

•'  I  got  a  letter  last  evening,  dear."  She  bent 
near  me  to  put  the  tray  upon  my  knees,  and  she 
kissed  my  hair  softly.  For  a  moment  we  both  re- 
mained still,  resting  on  that,  her  cheek  just  touching 
my  head. 

I  took  the  tray  from  her  to  end  the  pause. 

■'  Don't  touch  my  clothes,  mummy,''  I  said  sharp- 
ly, as  she  moved  toward  them.  '■  I'm  still  equal  to 
a  clothes  brush." 

And  then,  as  she  turned  away,  I  astonished  her 
by  saying :  "  You,  dear  mother,  you  1  A  little — I 
understand.  Only — now — dear  mother  ;  oh,  let  me 
be  !     Let  me  be  !" 

And,  with  the  docility  of  a  good  servant,  she 
went  from  me.  Dear  heart  of  submission  that  the 
world  and  I  had  used  so  ill ! 

It  seemed  to  me  that  morning  that  I  could  never 
give  way  to  a  gust  of  passion  again.  A  sorrowful 
firmness  of  mind  possessed  me.  My  purpose  seemed 
now  as  inflexible  as  iron  :  there  was  neither  love 
nor  hate  nor  fear  left  in  me — only  I  pitied  my  mother 
greatly  for  all  that  was  still  to  come.  I  ate  my 
breakfast  slowly,  and  .thought  where  I  could  find 
out  about  Shaphambury,  and  how  I  might  hope  to 
get  there.     I  had  not  five  shillings  in  the  world. 

I  dressed  methodically,  choosing  the  least  fraved 
of  my  collars,  and  shaving  much  more  carefullv 
than  was  my  wont  ;  then  I  went  down  to  the  public 
library  to  consult  a  map. 

Shaphambury  was  on  the  coast  of  Essex,  a  long 
and  complicated  journev  from  Claston.     I  went  to 


the  railway  station  and  made  some  memoranda  from 
the  time-tables.  The  porters  I  asked  were  not  very 
clear  about  Shaphambury,  but  the  booking-office 
clerk  was  hopeful,  and  we  puzzled  out  all  I  wanted 
to  know.  Then  I  came  out  into  the  coaly  street 
again.     At  the  least  I  ought  to  have  two  pounds. 

I  went  back  to  the  public  library  and  into  the 
newspaper  room  to  think  over  this  problem. 

A  fact  intruded  itself  upon  me.  People  seemed 
in  an  altogether  exceptional  stir  about  the  morning 
journals.  There  was  something  unusual  in  the  air 
of  the  room;  more  people  and  more  talking  than 
usual,  and  for  a  moment  I  was  puzzled.  Then  I 
bethought  me,  "  This  war  with  Germany,  of  course  1" 
A  naval  battle  was  supposed  to  be  in  progress  in 
the  North  Sea.  Let  them  !  I  returned  to  the  con- 
sideration of  mv  own  affairs. 

Par'.oad  ? 

Could  I  go  and  make  it  up  with  him,  and  then 
borrow  ?  I  weighed  the  chances  of  that.  Then  I 
thought  of  selling  or  pawning  something,  but  that 
seemed  difficult.  My  winter  overcoat  had  not  cost 
a  pound  when  it  was  new ;  my  watch  was  not  likely 
to  fetch  many  shillings.  Still,  both  these  things 
might  be  factors.  I  thought  with  a  certain  repug- 
nance of  the  little  store  my  mother  was  probably 
making  for  the  rent.  She  was  very  secretive  about 
that,  and  it  was  locked  in  an  old  tea  caddy  in  her 
bedroom.  I  knew  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  get  any  of  that  money  from  her  willingly,  and, 
though  I  told  myself  that  in  this  issue  of  passion 
and  death  no  detail  mattered,  I  could  not  get  rid 
of  tormenting  scruples  whenever  I  thought  of  that 
tea  caddy.  'Was  there  no  other  course  ?  Perhaps, 
after  every  other  source  had  been  tapped,  I  might 
supplement  with  a  few  shillings  frankly  begged  from 
her.  "  These  others,"  I  said  to  myself,  thinking 
without  passion  for  once  of  the  sons  of  the  Secure, 
"  would  find  it  difficult  to  run  their  romances  on  a 
pawnshop  basis.     However,  we  must  manage  it." 

I  felt  the  day  was  passing  on,  but  I  did  not  get 
excited  about  that.  "  Slow  is  swiftest,"  Parload 
used  to  say,  and  I  meant  to  get  everything  thought 
out  completely,  to  take  a  long  aim  and  then  to  act 
as  a  bullet  flies. 

I  hesitated  at  a  pawnshop  on  my  way  home  to 
my  midday  meal,  but  I  determined  not  to  pledge 
my  watch  until  I  could  bring  my  overcoat  also. 

I  ate  silently,  revolving  plans. 


( To  he  continued.) 
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The  Advisory  Committee  formed  by  the  policy- 
holders in  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  and 
the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company  in  the  United 
States.  Canada,  and  Europe,  are  endeavouring  to 
place  the  management  of  the  Companies  in  the  hands 
of  more  trusted  officers.  It  has  been  looking  into  the 
affairs  of  the  two  Companies,  and  it  finds  that  they 
Control  £-261 1,000,000  worth  of  convertible  assets, 
which  are  mostly  centred  in  Wall-street,  New  York, 
The  projected  directorate  wish  to  avert  the  danger 
of  such  concentration,  and  to  invest  their  funds  in 
the   countries  from   which   they   are  drawn. 


.\  serious  ship  fire  occurred  on  September  17,  at 
Newcastle,  on  board  the  barque  "  Marlborough  Hill," 
The  fire  wa.s  discovered  in  the  earlv  hours  of  the 
morning  amongst  a  quantity  of  damaged  wool,  which 
had  been  stored  'tween  decks.  The  flames  made  rapid 
progre.ss,  and  the  whole  of  the  afterpart  of  the  ship 
was  ablaze.  An  immense  quantit.v  of  water  was 
poured  into  the  burning  vessel,  and  the  fire  was  at 
length  got  under.  The  damage  is  estimated  at  from 
£6000  to  £7000. 


A  disastrous  Are  occurred  on  September  14,  by 
which  the  mansion  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Fairbairn,  of  Wool- 
brook,  Teesdale,  in  the  Western  Di.strict  of  Victoria, 
was  totallv  destro.ved.  The  outbreak  originated  in  a 
bedroom,  and  although  the  alarm  was  at  once  given, 
little  could  be  done  to  sta.v  the  fire,  which  quicklv 
spread  through  the  whole  house.  Within  a  couple 
of  hours,  only  the  bluestone  walls  of  the  building 
remainefl.  A  quantity  of  jewellery  valued  at  £2000 
vras  stated  to  have  been  destro,ved.  together  with 
valuable  pictures,  billiard  tables,  and  costly  furni- 
ture. The  property  was  insured  in  the  Northern  As- 
surance Company. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Port  Melbourne  branch  of  the 
Australian  Natives'  Association  last  month,  a  resolu- 
tion was  passed  that  the  Board  of  Directors  be  writ- 
ten to  requesting  them  to  take  into  consideration  the 
advisability  of  establishing  an  insurance  s^^heme  for 
the  benefit  of  members  who  have  become  unemployed. 
It  was  suggested  that  all  should  participate  who  were 
out  of  work,  and  out  of  any  money  held  the  sub- 
scriptions to  the  Lodge.s  could  be  made  a  first  charge. 


-A.  Bill  to  safeguard  the  policy-holders  in  foreign 
life  assurance  companies  was  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Representatives  last  month.  Its  principal 
provision  was  that  all  foreign  life  assurance  com- 
panies must  lodge  approved  securities  with  the  Gov- 
ernment amounting  to  two-thirds  of  the  valuation  of 
their  existing  policies  in  Australia.  A  bad  feature 
of  the  Bill  was  that  under  it  British  Companies 
were  treated  as  foreign  institutions.  The  Ministry  at 
a  later  stage  added  new  clauses,  one  of  which  pro- 
vided that  if  the  Governor-General  was  satisfied  that 
by  the  law  of  any  part  of  the  King's  dominions  in 
which  a  Company  is  formed,  or  has  its  head  office, 
adequate    provision    is    made    for    the   protection    of 
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policy-holders,  such  Compauy  might  be  exempted 
from  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  The  measure  has 
since  been  abandoned. 


Proofs  of  loss  presented  to  the  insurance  companies 
over  the  San  Francisco  disaster  hare  aggregated  over 
£60,000,000  sterling.  Combinations  of  polic.v-holders 
are  being  formed  to  fight  insurance  companies,  and 
are  endeavouring  to  force  them  to  pay  claims,  many 
of  which  have  nlread.v  been  found  to  have  been 
over-estimated  or  fictitious.  The  Courts  will  ere 
long  be  congested  with  actions  over  the  matter.  It 
is  stated^  that  the  manner  in  which  the  British  offices 
are  settling  their  claims  promptly  is  in  marked  con- 
tra.st  to  the  methods  of  many  of  the  American  Com- 
panies, and  a  large  increase  of  business  to  the  British 
Companies  will    result. 
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A  W.St'  uiKl<n-  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act 
(We>st  Australia)  was  brought  last  month  in  the  Fre- 
mantle  C-onrt,  when  a  workman  sued  for  injuries  re- 
ceived while  breaking  up  machinery  on  the  wrecked 
R  M  S  "Orizaba."  Judgment  was  given  against  the 
Tvcrkman,  it  being  held  that  there  was  no  jurisdic- 
tion, the  "Orizaba"  being  outside  the  territorial 
limits  of  the  State  (i.e.,  three  miles  from  the  main- 
land). A  question  was  at  a  later  date  aske<l  in  the 
Federal  Parliament  as  to  what  distance  the  "  Ori- 
zaba "  lay  from  the  mainland.  The  Mini.ster  state<l 
-that  the  vessel  was  about  100  yards  short  of  three 
miles  from  the  shore,  but  that  the  above  case  was 
not  within  the  Commonwealth's  sphere,  it  being  a 
State  matter. 


The  fire  (ui  board  the  woolship  "  Waimate,"  while 
on  her  voyage  from  New  Zealand  to  London,  was 
kept  in  check  by  a  patent  sulpliide  dioxide  extin- 
guisher. It  has  now  been  found  that  portion  of  her 
wool  cargo  has  been  tainted  by  sulphur  fumes,  con- 
siderably diminishing  its  value. 


A  misadventure  happened  to  the  steamer  "  Poca- 
hontas "  at  Port  I'hillip  Heads  on  September  '22. 
When  steaming  through  the  entrance,  she  struck 
some  submerged  object  with  great  force,  and  im- 
mediatelv  began  to  take  in  water  with  great  rapidity. 
The  vessel  was  heavily  laden  with  3500  tons  of  coal 
from  Pt.  Kembla,  and  as  the  water  grew  deeper 
in  the  hold,  she  sagged  down  at  the  bows  and  was 
steered  with  great  difficulty.  She  proceeded  full 
steam  to  Melbourne,  and  was  anchored  in  a  shiillow 
patch  off  Williamstown,  when  the  intake  closed  some- 
what. Pumps  were  kept  at  work,  and  the  vessel 
lightered  of  her  cargo.  She  was  subsequently  docked, 
and  on  examination  great  surpri.se  was  expressed 
when  it  was  found  that  pieces  of  a  rocky  substaince 
were  embedded  in  the  jagged  hole  in  her  bottom 
plates.  It  i.s  evident  that  the  vessel  struck  some  un- 
known  rock   at   the  entrance   to  the   Heads. 


The  settlement  of  the  San  Francisco  losses  appears 
to  point  to  a  heavier  loss  on  the  British  Companies 
than  was  at  first  anticipated.  The  following  state- 
ment of  the  amounts  at  risk  and  the  estimated  losses 
of  the  loading  British  office.5  is  compiled  from  the 
"New  York  Journal  of  Commerce"  : — 

Gross 

Amount  Estimated 

Involved.  Net  Loss. 

Dollars.  Dollars. 

Alliance  3,526,220  l,758,68fi 

Atlas 4,830,000  1,778,157 

■Caledonian   4,798,470  1,476,406 

Commercial  I'nion  4,120,238  2,146,529 

Law,  Union,  and  Crown  2,205,290  1,368,460 

Liverpool     and     London     and 

Globe 4,8.50,000  3,998,000 

London   and  Lancashire  7,983,030  3,515,916 

Northern  4,236,146  2,061,426 

Ncrth  British  and  Mercantile     4,009,443  3,000,000 

Palatine  3,497,439  1,843,650 

Phoenix   4,487,622  2,367,680 

Poval  6,895,957  4,338,627 

Poval    Kxchange    5,518,342  2,639,564 

Scottish    rni<m    and    National     2,013,185  1,300,000 

Sun   3,121,091  1,651,066 

I'liicm   of  London   4,238,775  2,345,420 

The  above  list  is  not  quite  complete,  and  some  of  the 
figures  are  doubtle.ss  open  to  revision  when  the  pro- 
wss   of   settlement  is    completed. 
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In  order  to  celebrate  the  important  step  we  are  taking  in 
reducing  the  price  of  "  The  Review  of  Reviews  "  from  9d.  to  6d.,  so 
as  to  touch  a  still   larger  constituency,  we  have,  decided   to  offer 

A   PRIZE   OF   14   GUINEAS 

FOR    ARTICLES    ON 

"INTERNATIONAL  ARBITRATION  V.  WAR." 


The  prize  money  will  be  divided.  FOUR  GUINEAS  will  be 
paid  for  the  best  article  the  author  of  which  is  a  pupil  in 
any  of  the  State  schools  of  Australasia.  FOUR  GUINEAS  will 
be  paid  for  the  best  article  the  author  of  which  is  a  pupil  in 
Secondary  schools.  This  includes  New  Zealand  High  Schools. 
SIX  GUINEAS  will  be  paid  for  the  best  article  the  author  of 
which  does  not  come  under  the  conditions  relating  to  the 
Four-Guinea  Prizes. 

The  article  must  not  be  above  3000  words  in  length. 
Articles  become  the  property  of  the  Editor.  The  winning 
articles  will  be  published.  Manuscripts  must  be  in  our  hands 
by  the  31st  January  next.  Only  one  side  of  the  paper  must 
be  written  on,  and  writing  must  be  very  legible.  A  committee 
of  prominent  gentlemen  will  adjudicate. 

One  of  the  finest  text-books  in  which  to  seek  for  current 
information  upon  the  subject  of  the  Competition  is  "The  Review 
of  Reviews  for  Australasia."     Take  each   issue  regularly. 

Articles  must  be  signed  with  a  nom  de  plume,  the  name 
for  which   it   stands  being  enclosed   in    a  sealed  envelope. 

On  outside  of  envelope  write  "Adult,"  "Secondary  School," 
'State  School,"  as  the  case    may  be. 

THE  EDITOR  '"  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS,"  Equitable  building,  Melbourne. 
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BRICHT'S    DISEASE. — From   Mr.    William  Jnlin   Vuilie,   Harveytown,   Eaglehawk,   Ben 
digro,   Vic,    I  St  September,    1905. 

"  Despite  all  the  skill  and  attention  bestowed  on  me  by  the  hospital  doctors  and 
nurses,  I  grradually  grew  worse,  the  doctors  having  diagnosed  my  complaint  as  Bright's 
Disease.  The  doctors  gave  me  up  as  incurable,  and  gave  me  but  a  few  weeks  longer 
to  live.  I  was  then  taken  from  the  hospital  to  my  home  to  die  (as  my  friends  thought), 
as  my  father  did  not  wish  me  to  die  in  the  hospital.  But  I  had  a  feeling  within  my- 
self that  there  was  hope  whilst  there  was  life,  and,  unlike  my  friends,  I  did  not  give 
up  in  despair.  On  the  way  home  my  father  procured  a  bottle  of  Warner's  Safe  Cure, 
but,  on  arrival,  I  was  in  a  state  of  collapse  from  the  shaking  1  had  undergone  on  the 
way.  My  father,  thinking  that  the  Safe  Cure  would  do  me  no  harm  if  it  did  me  no 
good,  gave  me  a  small  dose,  continuing  to  do  so  at  intervals  throughout  the  day.  I 
felt  a  little  better,  the  agonising  pain  being  less  severe.  I  continued  to  take  Warner's 
Safe  Cure,  and  was  soon  able  to  get  a  little  rest  and  sleep,  and  my  strength  very 
graduallv  returned.  My  friends  began  to  have  hopes  of  my  ultimate  recovery.  Each 
day  my  urine,  when  analysed,  showed  less  albumen.  My  health  steadily  improved.  Each 
bottle  of  Warner's  Safe  Cure  I  took  hastened  my  recovery.  I  was  then  able  to  get  up 
and  about,  and  in  less  than  three  months  was  restoied  to  perfect  health  and  strength. 
From  that  time  up  to  the  present  I  have  had  no  return  of  the  disease,  and  for  six 
years   have   been   in   constant   employment   on  the  mines." 

BLADDER  DISEASE.— From  Mr.  F.  H.  White,  37  Errol  Street,  West  Footscray, 
\'ic.,  gth  April,  igo6. 
"  About  eight  years  ago,  when  living  in  Gippsland,  I  had  occasion  to  do  some 
heavy  work  on  our  "farm  there,  and  brought  on  a  disorder  of  the  bladder,  which  caused 
me  to  suffer  excruciating  pain  in  the  bladder  and  other  organs,  especially  in  my  side 
and  back.  Urinating  became  most  painful  and  difficult.  My  urine  was  mixed  vyith  a 
great  deal  of  mucous  matter,  and  a  brick-dust  like  sediment  was  precipitated  in  it.  At 
frequent  intervals  I  suffered  from  retention  of  urine  and  consequent  torture.  The  pain 
became  so  severe  at  last  that  I  was  not  able  to  get  about.  I  tried  a  number  of  medi- 
cines with  no  effect  until  I  commenced  to  take  a  course  of  Warner's  Safe  Cure.  After 
taking  one  bottle  of  that  medicine  my  condition  was  much  improved,  and  the  pain, 
when  passing  water,  less  violent.  Continuing  to  take  the  medicine,  I  gradually  grew 
better,  and  my  urine  became  clear  and  free  from  deposits.  1  can  now  urinate  without 
pain,  and  all  symptoms  of  my  deplorable  condition  have  ceased.  I  now  enjoy  very 
good  health,   and  can  honestly  recommend  Warner's  Safe  Cure  for  bladder  troubles." 

LIVER    DISEASE From    Mrs.  Mary   Maher,    18    Burrahpore  Street,   Sydney,   N.S.W., 

17th  March,  igo6. 
"  For  a  number  of  years  I  have  suffered  from  sick  headaches,  indigestion  and 
biliousness.  At  times  I  became  quite  dizzy  and  almost  afraid  to  venture  into  the  street. 
i\Iy  blood  was  poor  and  watery.  I  tried  many  medicines,  _  hoping  to  get  relief,  but 
without  success.  I  was  nearly  in  despair  when,  on  the  advice  of  a  friend,  I  decided  to 
give  Warner's  Safe  Cure  a  trial.  After  taking  about  two  bottles  of  Warner's  Safe  Cure 
the  headaches  entirely  left  me,  and  in  the  course  of  a  month  I  found  a  wonderful  im- 
provement in  my  general  health.  I  gained  strength  rapidly,  and  as  my  strength  re- 
turned the  dizziness  ceased  to  trouble  me.  I  can  now  eat  and  sleep  and  attend  to  my 
household   work   with  ease   and  comfort." 

RHEUMATISM From   Mrs.    Mary   Regelsford,  84  Gerard  Street,  Alexandria,   N.S.W., 

26th  October,  1905. 
"  I  was  laid  up  with  acute  Rheumatism  and  Rheumatic  Fever  for  eleven  weeks, 
and  for  eight  weeks  of  that  time  I  was  quite  a  cripple,  being  unable  to  get  about  at 
all.  I  was  treated  by  a  Sydney  doctor,  but  after  taking  his  medicine  only  got  relief  for 
a  little  while.  I  then  thought  a  change  might  do  me  good,  so  I  went  away,  and  while 
away  I  got  so  bad  that  we  called  in  another  doctor.  He  prescribed  for  me,  but  I  only 
seemed  to  get  temporary  relief.  I  also  tried  many  professed  cures  for  Rheumatism, 
both  internal  and  evternal,  but  could  get  no  relief  whatever.  I  was  beginning  to  get 
very  down-hearted  after  trying  so  many  medicines.  Finally  I  made  up  my  mind  to  take 
Warner's  -Safe  Cure.  Altogether  I  took  seven  bottles  of  Warner's  Safe  Cure  and  one 
bottle  of  W'arner's  Safe  Rheumatic  Cure.  After  taking  the  second  bottle  I  began  to  feel 
a  change,  so  I  persevered  with  the  treatment,  and  found  that  I  was  improving  with 
every  dose  I  took.  The  result  was  that  1  was  thoroughly  cured.  I  can  honestly  say 
that  I  feel  like  a  new  woman,  being  now  able  to  attend  to  my  household  duties,  wash- 
ing included.  You  are  at  liberty  to  use  this  letter  as  you  like,  so  as  to  benefit  others 
who  may  suffer  as  I  have." 

A   pamphlet  containing  many  similar  letters  will  be  sent,  post  free,  by  11.  H.  Warner 
and   Co.    Limited,    Australasian   Branch,    Melbourne,   proprietors   of 

WARNER'S   SAFE   CURE. 

For  mntual  advantaei.  wbeo  you  write  to  an  advertiicr.  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 


HiTPiew  at   ttevitwt,   Ijlljitti 


I'm    the  Kobur  Tea  Girl  ! 

Aiifl  I  wain    to  tell  you  about  the  four  grades  of  our  tea. 

"SPECIAL  "  GRADE  is  for  tea-tasters  and  people  who  don't  mind  the  price  so 
k)iig  as  they  get  the  best.  The  tiavor  of  "Special"  is  simply  delicious — experts 
describe  it  as  "  f  i  ii  ■!  s  t  "  and  say  "it  is  cheap  at  any  price."  People  who  have 
MO  knowledge  of  tea  beyond  what  the  ordinary  person  knows  may  not  see  much  difference 
between  it  Hud  llie  No.  1  Gra<le  which  comes  ne.-ct.  Still,  that  doesn't  alter  the  fact — 
Kol'ur    "  Sfiecial "     is   as  good  a  lea   as   money  will    buv. 

No  J  G  R  A  II E  is  beautiful  lea;  and  unle-^s  one  happened  to  be  a  tea-taster  or 
>onielhing  of  the  kind,  it  15  just  easy  to  believe  thit  there  couldn't  lossibly  be  any 
bellir  tea  thnn  our  No.  1  Gr.ide.  ll  has  such  t  full  rich  flavor,  such  quality  and  is 
so    wonderfully    economical 

No  2  GR.ADE  is  nice  tea— it  has  a  full  flavor — a  splendid  rich  golden  color 
when  yoii  put  m.lk  in  it — jnst  the  tea  to  suit  for  everyday  use — compared  with  Ceylon  or 
ordinary  blended   lea  it  stands   right   away — it    is   nicer   and    goes    furllier. 

No.  3  GR.ADE  is  better  tea  than  many  housekeepers  buy  for  everyday  use — 
it  has  a  full  smooth  flavor,  anri  is  very  strong — it  is  best  described  as  "sound  nice- 
flavored,  useful  tea" — vou'd  be  surprised  if  yoa  kn=w  some  of  the  people  who  drink 
this  grade — how  much  of  it  finds  its  way  into  the  homes  of  the  rich,  and  how 
many   thousands   there  aie    who    never   drink   anything   else. 

Robur  tea 


M.S.  Ue>e   D.Luo»,  Phfl'd  by  Sllwart  i-  Co.,  Melb. 
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